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—‘* Written on thy works, I read 
The lesson of thine own eternity. 
Lo! all grow old and die — but see, again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses, — ever gay and beautiful youth, 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. Oh! there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms: upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies, 
And yet shall lie. Life marks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy Death, — yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne, — the sepulchre ; 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end.” 

W. O. Brranr. 


Tue relief of Chicago, in this great calamity, is no matter of mere 
bounty. By its munificence, its generosity, and its public spirit, Chi- 
cago had made debtors of us all. There is not a man in America, 
the beef on whose table is not the cheaper because of the wonderful 
system of stock-yards, —a city of itself, arranged for the purchase and 
sale of cattle, — which the people of Chicago built for the benefit of 
the world, and which, thank God! is not touched by the conflagration. 
There is not a man in the Middle States or in the North-east, there 
is hardly a man in England, the bread on whose table was not the 
cheaper and the whiter because these people in the very beginning 
of their existence devised and created the amazing system for the 
receipt and delivery of grain, — which but yesterday was the admira- 
tion of the world, and of which the great granaries were in a moment 
reduced to ashes. It is to be remembered, too, that the city of Chi- 
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cago was not forced to make these grand provisions by any misfor- 
tune of its position. Its people might have said that they commanded 
a monopoly. They held, in fact, the only available harbor for the 
shipping of the grain of four or five great States. And one has only 
to compare their more than princely devices for this trade, against 
the carelessness of such a place as Odessa, governed by other motives 
in another civilization, to appreciate the vigor of the loyalty, by 
which, for a generation of men, they have devoted themselves to the 
improvement of every method in which they could make them- 
selves the daily ministers of God in the answer to the daily prayer of 
every child of his, that God will grant to him his daily bread. God 
answers that prayer in the enterprise of such men. He will answer 
it in the struggle and sacrifice of these men. 

We call the conflagration their misfortune. It is our misfortune. 
Such a calamity has at least this use, that it teaches us what is meant 
by the solidarity of the nation. Their loss is no more their loss than it 
is ours. We are all engaged together in one great campaign of peace. 
There has fallen, by this calamity, one of our noblest fortrésses, and its 
garrison is without munitions. Now, when sucha calamity happens in 
war, we do not think of the loss as a loss which has accrued to the garri- 
son, — we know it is the nation’s loss ; and the nation, at the moment, 
knows that its first duty is to rebuild the fortress and to supply its 
munitions. That is what the country has to do in this calamity, 
which has destroyed one of the great fortresses of its daily warfare. 
It has to see that its garrison is as well fitted as it was before, for the 
service of the world. 

This is of course an immense duty, but the force which is to carry 
it out is immense also. The people of Chicago, who in forty years 
did the work that created this marvel of acity in a desert, — 
who had to feel their way as they did it, who did not know in the 
beginning for what they were building, but even then builded better 
than they knew, —this people have now to rebuild the same city in 
a twelvemonth, and even to make it a nobler city, and a post of wider 
distribution for the world. To do this, they have the experience of 
the past. They have the certainty of their own destiny, and they 
are to have the practical help of the American people and of all 
the nations known to commerce. Knowing these people as well as 
we do know them, it is easy to see that they are sufficient for that 
duty. The American people in forty years came to the conclusion 
that at the harbor at the head of the system of the Great Lakes, there 
should be a great city, competent to distribute to the world the food 
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produced upon a million miles of prairie. The American people has 
that duty to perform again. And for its agents it has the picked and 
tried men who have so efficiently served it in the creation of Chicago 
before. 

Though these numbers are large, they do not seem as large as they 
did. This nation has been taught to deal with much larger enter- 
prises than the rebuilding of Chicago and the feeding of its garrison 
while the rebuilding goes on. It is not so many years since this 
country had to spend every year, not a hundred or two millions, 
which we speak of now, but thousands upon thousands of millions, 
in establishing its garrisons and in providing their munitions, 
while the country was maintaining popular government and preserv- 
ing the nation’s life in war. The country learned the lesson then of 
dealing with large figures, in great emergencies. It has now upon 
its shoulders the rebuilding of a city, whose service to the world is 
not to be for one or two campaigns of a short war, but for the minis- 
tries of generations of peace. Of that city, thank God! the people 
who were its garrison still survive. And so promptly has the coun- 
try met the manifest and easy duty of feeding them: and clothing 
them, that they have been able, without the loss of a day, to address 
themselves to what is as much our concern as theirs,— the re-establish- 
ment of the machinery on which the commissariat of half the world 
depends. 

As God has ordered this world, there is no partial evil but there 
is wrought out from it his universal good. As he sees events free 
from the refractions and distortions of that which we call time, he 
sees how the sympathy, the determination, and the sacrifice of Christen- 
dom, determined to relieve Chicago, all are making up one of the great 
realities in human history, to which the suffering and loss even of the 
sad Sunday and the wretched Monday are nothing in the comparison. 

What harvests of mercy have already sprung from the tears of 
that first misery ! 

It is the same thing which on a small scale the people of Chicago 
have seen before. They have seen some little prairie fire sweep 
along on their western horizon; it has rushed over the tall grasses 
and devoured them; it has caught hold of the dry leaves and the 
hard stems of the autumn, and has left its track, dreary, black, and 
dead. Yet, but for that blaze of ruin and but for those ashes of 
desolation, they would never have seen the renewed freshness and 
lov@iness, the beauty past the beauty of Paradise of the prairie, 
laughing in the life of spring. 

In all the horrors of Sunday night and Monday, as brave men still 
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fronted a tempest of fire, as they hurled upon it, only because it was 
their duty, the hard-pressed bolts of white water, tightly crowded 
home, with which those unequalled water-works supplied them, which 
for such duty they had provided, — we can well conceive that even 
those brave men, who would not let themselves be tired, must have 
felt that labor was wasted and human provision folly, as they saw 
their bolts of white water fall in the molten furnace of white fire, 
and pass upward, like so many whiffs of a zephyr, all lost in the smoke 
and blaze of desolation. Grant that they were discouraged! None 
the less were the vapors, that rose there and then, gathering, though 
they did not know it, in the bosom of the black cloud which was 
forming itself over the city ; — they were ready, when the moment 
came, to break in blessings above it, — and as they fell in the blessed 
storm of Monday night, the prayer was answered of millions this 
land through, and Chicago was again a habitable city. The horror of 
one day wrought the relief of the next. The conflagraticn provided 
for its own extinction. A little detail this, which we have a right to 
take as an illustration of what we have called the solidarity of the 
world, or of the order of that Providence in which we are all mem- 
bers of one family. Even the horrors of the agony of the great con- 
flagration are to live in all time, only as they show flower and fruit in 
those ministries of faith and generosity which have been without 
parallel in history. 





We are obliged to reserve for our next issue the third part of Mr. MacDonald's 
story, “ The Vicar’s Daushter.” We are well aware of the eagerness with which our 
readers follow the narrative, and have no wish to torment their curiosity. We will 
not so much as stimulate it by a hint of the futures of the characters who were left in 
a position so critical. 
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DAY-DREAMING. 


BY FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


MERE imaginations! When the 
majority of men have contemptuously 
uttered these words, they think they 
have blown away, as with a puff at 
thistle-down, things so airy and un- 
substantial as hardly to be entitled 
to the name of existences at all. 
They might as rationally attempt to 
puffaway granite bowlders. There is no 
element of reality wanting in the tor- 
tures of the over-anxious mother, 
whose boys are off in the sail-boat or 
with the gun. You may laugh at 
them; but were your own brain act- 
ually ablaze with such images of your 
John brought back with his arm 
blown off, or carried up to the house 
dank and dripping from his watery 
grave, as she sees bodily before her, 
and cannot help seeing, you would 
not laugh. Why did you, stolid, 
common-sense husband, jump out of 
your bed last night, shouting “ Fire! 
murder! robbers!” and throw open 
the window, and fire a pistol out of it? 
It was only an idea, and you weigh 
solid two hundred pounds; but how 
it’ shot your burly frame out of the 
bed and thundered through your 
lungs. 

Nothing refutes more absolutely 
the folly of contemptuously calling 
mere mental images unrealities, than 
the extent to which, when pleasant 
images, we delight in them and seek 
refuge in them. What a world of 
day-dreaming and castle-building we 
all do, —the Irishman at his spade, 
the seamstress at her needle, the 
housewife at her domestic duties, the 
boy at school, the merchant at his 
business! Allof us are at home in a 
realm in which we are generals, states- 


men, poets, philanthropists, million- 
naires, kings of the turf, champions of 
the prize-ring, just in accordance with 
our tastes; all of us in a realm in 
which we force Gen. Lee to surren- 
der, emancipate every slave in crea- 
tion, pull the stroke-oar in the inter- 
national boat-race on the Thames, 
make hundreds of poor families rich 
and happy, plant the stars and stripes 
in patriotic enthusiasm in a hole 
drilled exactly at the North Pole. 
Who so penniless or abject but he 
habitually enters at will a stately 
kingdom in which he owns country- 
seats, picture-galleries, wine-cellars, 
yachts, and hilariously enjoys the 
nicest possible times giving parties, 
making his tenantry happy, winning 
the prize-cup in his schooner “ Mary ” 
or “ Alice,” named after his dear wife 
or blue-eyed sweetheart, whose face 
lighted up so rapturously when for 
the first time he rowed her round un- 
der the stern, and showed her her 
own name there in gleaming letters 
of gold. 

Meanwhile, perhaps, the common- 
place facts are, that we are not worth 
a dollar, do not own a dugout even, 
do not know the trigger from the 
hammer of a musket, are tenants our- 
selves, only blow the organ for the 
orchestra and have just been threat- 
ened with losing our place if we did 
not blow better. What difference do 
these abject, vulgar realities make, if 
only the fancy be active enough ? 
Not a whit of difference. True, we 
work the bellows a little more vigor- 
ously, for we cannot quite forget that 
we want that dollar for doing it; but 
off flies the mind again into the en- 
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chanted realm, and in a minute or 
two the music of the orchestra is only 
a band welcoming the merry guests to 
our festive halls, or playing “See the 
Conquering Hero Comes!” on the 
deck of our “ Alice,” as with her snowy 
wings she leads the whole fleet of gal- 
lant vessels and rounds the judges’ boat 
amidst the thundering shouts of the 
tiers of delirious spectators. 

Now, what do we mean by simply 
ealling these fancies unrealities, and 
thinking thereby to explode their 
claim to substantial worth? Substan- 
tial worth! Why, they feed the hun- 
gry, clothe the naked, make rich the 
poor, exalt the humble, multiply im- 
measurably the content and sense of 
dignity of millions. Is there nothing 
substantial in this? They belong to 
Heaven’s choicest benediction to man. 
Only see how marvellously the kind 
power has constructed our nature in 
order to make these day-dreams reali- 
ties to us, and save them from being 
too easily jostled and put to shame 
by the rough encounter with material 
facts! No airy humming-bird ever 
fashioned more tenderly the downy 
nest in which to lay her snow-white 
eggs of hope than Nature has prepared 
the brooding-place of these her dear- 
est offspring. 

There not being enough in the 
world, you see, of marble palaces, oak- 
belted parks, swan-like yachts, prince- 
ly lovers, to go all around, and the 
necessary order of things demanding 
quite peremptorily some dozen pri- 
vates at least to every general, some 
dozen ditchers to every country-seat, 
some dozen masons to every castle, 
the apparently insoluble problem 
arises of how to make the seven loaves 
and a few fishes feed so many thou- 
sands, with enough and to spare for 
all. And yet, go round they must, 
and cheer and gladden all. A point- 
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blank contradiction this, to deal with ; 
an adamantine barrier right athwart 
the way. See, however, what an 
elastic spring-board Nature has plant- 
edright at the very base of this 
sheer block-way. See how exultingly 
the merry line of the vaulters leap 
one after another high over its very 
top. Scarcely has a pleasing fancy 
emerged in the mind but it feels it- 
self dowered with inborn power to 
perpetuate itself, to beckon forth and 
link itself arm in arm, like Raphael’s 
Graces, with lovely sister fancies, to 
take control of all the vibrating 
strings of mirth and love, of form and 
color, of melody and perfume, and 
play just the same kind of strains 
upon them from within, that actual 
sunshine, flowers, arenas, and victories 
do from. without. Nor is this all. 
The pleasing fancy bears in its hand 
a fairy wand, with whose simple 
touch it can so harden the external 
senses that they shall lose all sensi- 
bility to disagreeable stimuli; can so 
dull the eye of the poor seamstress in 
the garret that she shall not see the 
bare and dirty walls, so deaden her 
ear that she shall not hear the pro- 
fane or gabbling voices. Nay, mira- 
cle more marvellous than even this. 
If inner opposing considerations 
start up to disturb the happy dream, 
a kind of excretory power, akin to 
that by which the body throws off all 
particles unfit for use, attaches to the 
fancy also, by which it, too, can fling 
out and banish such intruders, and 
take to itself the whole domain within. 
Then first can belief set in. 

Ay! belief set in ,— genuine, bona- 
fide, even if only temporary, belief. 
For this we must absolutely have. 
Mere pitiful trying to make-believe 
to set us on this were but cold-hearted 
trifling with our desires. A genuine 
miracle or nothing! No vulgar hocus- 
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pocus with the yachts and lovers and 
castles, but princely munificence in 
distributing them all round! We 
must sail in them, twine our arms 
round them, look off from their bat- 
tlements. 

Do we understand the philosophy 
of belief? A most marvellous philos- 
ophy it is, though a very simple one, 
and it is this: Every uncontradicted 
idea carries belief along with itself 
as an inseparable, luminous accom- 
panimert. Vivid, unchallenged con- 
sciousness that we are seeing, hearing, 
enjoying, — this is of its very essence 
at once absolute belief and organic 
impossibility of doubt. \We believe 
in every thing that_is_ not called _in 
question by something else. Our 
night-dreains are palpable realities to 
us, because no powers are stirring 
which confront us with any thing that 
suggests distrust. As long as we can 
keep the sense of contradiction out 
of the mind, we float upon a buoyant 
ocean of belief as triumphantly as we 
do upon the broad Atlantic or Pacific 
so long as we can keep water out of 
the ship’s hold. It is, then, just as 
easy to believe one’s self Homer or 
Achilles, to believe one’s self in Athens 
or in Rome, as it is that one is ouly 
Brown or — and living in 
Natick. Natick as a stubborn reality 
is no more than persistent mental im- 
ages of a congregation of shoe-shops 
and _ boarding-houses. 

Now, as the primary condition of 
all thorough-going day-dreaming an 
inner process has already thrown out 
the contradictions. One by one have 
these faded away, and left the creative 
fancy supreme. Nothing is any 
longer active within but a succession 
of harmoniously associated ideas. 
Nothing reminds us of any thing at 
war with the thoughts and emotions 
we for the time being are. We are 
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singing Homers, shouting Achilleses. 
Who does not believe, who can help 
believing, in what passes for the vivid 
testimony of his own senses? Do 
we not see, feel, touch, handle? Do 
we not smile, frown, exult, grieve? 
No cloud shuts out the broad sun- 
shine streaming in upon us, no hire- 
ling game-keeper warns us off the 
rich preserve in which we are shoot- 
ing pheasants, no hiss breaks in upon 
the tumultuous shout of our delight- 
ed auditory. The happy faces, the 
arenas of victory, the boats bounding 
over the waves, are we not face to 
face with them, greeting, loving, re- 
joicing in them all? 

Thus, then, is the miracle accom- 
plished for us. Thus are the castles 
and galleries and adventures and tri- 
umphs made to go all round. Every 
one owns them, every one revels in 
them. So intense is the conviction, 
that when the laborer is startled from 
his reverie, and finds himself leaning 
on his spade with a half-dug ditch 
beside him, it often takes him some 
appreciable time to re-adjust himself 
to his position, and get back once more 
to so impalpable and phantom a thing 
as this so-called material world in 
which one of his lives is lived. 

Attention was called just now to 
the fact of the external sensés being 
for a season locked up or narcotized. 
A blessed and indisvensable provision 
this; but it is meant to be temporary 
only. The external world is still 
about us. Our all-important relations 
to it must be preserved intact, and 
suddenly it sends a summons which 
recalls us to our material surround- 
ings. Loud on the ear of the dream- 
ing boy or wife smites a voice, “ John, 
it is high time for you to black my 
boots!” Mary, I want you to sew 
this button on quickly!” And then, 
marvel of marvels, the king cheerily 
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lays aside his crown and sceptre, and 
seizes the polishing brush; and the 
duchess leaves welcoming her guests 
in the stately hall, and threads her 
needle and selects a button. Is this 
necessarily a rude and painful shock ? 
No! not toa balanced mind. The one 
world is as naturally and cheerfully 
lived in as the other. In the one we 
black boots, in the other we rule em- 
pires. The two offices need not in- 
terfere with one another. They need 
only to be kept distinct, and their 
separateness is beautifully provided 
for in every healthy nature. 

Now, all this I call a prodigy of be- 
nevolent design. It is something to 
give overflowing thanks for. It is 
something to reconcile us with the 
harder aspects of life. It is some- 
thing to teach us how much more 
equally blessings are divided than we 
are wont to think, how much more 
often kings abdicate their thrones and 
give place to beggars than is commonly 
believed. Its word is, — 


“ My mind my kingdom is.” 
Its song of cheer is, — 


“‘ Stone-walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


Do not think of it as some mere 
personal peculiarity or privilege of 
your own. Its range is as wide as 
the world; and it is everywhere doing 
its blessed work, — in the hovel, in the 
prison, in the hospital, in the dingy 
factory, as well as in your private 
breast, — everywhere  transfiguring 
meanness, defeating the schemes of 
tyrants, overruling stern outward 
conditions, and giving light, air, space, 
wings, to millions. 

There are certain matter-of-fact 
people of the Gradgrind species who 
would have us converted to the arid 





belief that every hour spent in day- 
dreaming and castle-building is so 
much sheer waste of time and force; 
and that a common-sense man ought 
to puff contempt in the face of any 
castle that is not built of solid lime- 
stone or granite, of any tenants who 
do not pay their rents in minted gold, 
of any acres that do not yearly pro- 
duce so many tons apiece of hay, 
carrots, or turnips. It is our duty, 
they say, to square our minds to the 
world as it is, ‘and to live on stubborn 
facts. 

Well, they have a part of the truth 
in what they urge. There is a ma- 
terial world, in which we have to dig 
and spin and bake and brew. I won- 
der if most of us are not kept aware 
of this. There are also flesh and 
blood fellow-creatures, with angles 
and elbows and wants and woes, whom 
we have to get along with handsome- 
ly and help in a thousand ways. I 
wonder if most of us are not kept 
aware of this also. Is not pretty ef- 
fective provision made through the 
sharp contact of these elbows with our 
sensitive ribs, through the yawning 
rents in the jackets and trousers of 
our children, through the luxurious 
wantonness of the growth of weeds 
in our gardens, that we shall not long 
remain utterly oblivious of the exist- 
ence of a material world of toil and 
care ? 

True is it also that one may be- 
come too fond of his ideal castles and 
victories and philanthropic achieve- 
ments; may spend too much time 
among them, may acquire a distaste 
for common duties. But let us have 
fair play all round. How is it with 
the solid material castles and feasts 
and delights of eye and ear? Have 
we not read about people growing too 
fond of them, becoming selfish and 
enervated over them, shutting them- 
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selves in from distasteful contact with 
squalor, ignorance and_ turmoil? 
Facts, Mr. Gradgrind! we insist on 
facts, no fancy here. Yes, there is 
danger in every thing. 

To keep the balance evenly adjust- 
ed, this is the grand secret of all true 
living. But over-balance and excess 
are quite as common with those who 
deal in sheetings, logwood, and kero- 
sene, as with those who deal in cloud- 
lands, star-dust, and title-deeds to 
empty space. 

Ay! the solid, material world, with 
its hunger and crime and poverty and 
disease, is ever about us. Shame on 
the man or woman who is not striving 
to square the mind to it! Shame on 
the man or woman who is content to 
bea hero in the dream-world, and a 
coward in the real; a free-hearted 
helper in the dream-world, and a close- 
fisted niggard in thevreal ; a lover of 
all mankind in the dream-world, and 
in the real a mother neglecting her 
children, an employer hard and cruel 
in his dealings with his dependents, 
a neighbor without sympathy in sick- 
ness, despondency, and bereavement ! 
But whosoever is striving to do the 
honest best in all these ways, may rest 
assure that he or she will keep the 
balance even. When the fallen child 
cries out in pain, when the market- 
wagon drives up to the door, when 
the dust accumulates, when the poor 
man appeals, then will the Maria 
Theresas or Czar Peters of the dream- 
world leap with alacrity from their 
thrones, and hug up soothingly the 
little weeper, or select with judgment 
the joint of meat, or make the room 
ring with the click of the carpet- 
sweeper, or dive the hand of help 
down into the royal exchequer the 
pocket. 
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Nay, God be praised for the day- 
dream world! God be praised that 
we partake so fully of this essential 
being that we are creators even! Not 
he alone can say, “ Let there be light, 
and there is light.” Not he alone 
can speak the word, and empty space 
is filled with revolving worlds of 
beauty and gladness. We, also, as of 
his divine essence, can do likewise. 
We also can speak into being suns 
and oceans and groves and singing 
birds, and the “light that never was 
on land or sea.” And like him we 
can look upon every thing we have 
made, and behold it is very good, — 


“ Can in a moment travel thither 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more.” 


That ideal world, meant to give 
rest to the weary, wings to the earth- 
bound, success to the defeated, riches 
to the poor, visions of a perfected heav- 
en to those saddened by misery and 
guilt, takes all its hues from us. 
Every added grace or charm, every 
added power or utility in us, breaks 
out in fresh creations, in a brighter 
realm, in a nobler society there. 
Therefore, when the happy hour has 
struck in which you can rest from 
common cares, and the portals of en- 
trance are flung wide open, enter 
freely and lovingly in as to your own. 
And to him who would say to you 
contemptuously, “ You are but sleep- 
walking and dreaming,” answer back, 
“Yes! but God giveth his beloved 
sleep.” 


“O earth, so full of dreary nojges ! 
O men, with wailing in your voices ! 
O delvéd gold, the wailers’ heap ! 
O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God strikes a silence through you all, 
And giveth his beloved sleep.” 
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THE LANGUAGE OF BRUTES. 


BY LEONARD A. JONES. 


PART II. 


Wuetaer the lower animals attach 
any very definite meaning to the words 
we uddress to them or not, it is cer- 
tain that those of the same species 
understand each other very well. We 
read in Bayle’s Dictionary, that it was 
the opinion of Isaac Vossius, a writer 
of the seventeenth century, that in 
respect to language the condition 
of the brutes is much better than 
ours, because they communicate their 
thoughts more readily than we do, 
and probably in a more happy man 
ner. Bougeant also. thinks that d 
is most likely that brutes have very 
many niceties of expression, and lit- 
tle variations of utterance, which they 
perceive very well among themselves, 
though we do not at all; and as for 
fishes, if we do not hear them speak 
or sing, he declares it may perhaps be 
for want of a proper organ to hear 
them. There is one advantage he is 
certain all the brute creation have 
over us; and that consists in the sim- 
plicity of their language. Nature, 
he says, has confined their knowl- 
edge within bounds so very narrow, 
that they can consider but one single 
object at the same time ; and, as they 
always consider it simply and in the 
same manner, they likewise have gen- 
erally but one way of expressing 
their knowledge and _ sentiments. 
But there is no thought which we 
cannot dress up in many different 
ways. To say “I love you,” we have 
a hundred synonymous phrases and 
different expressions; but the sparrow 
that loves his wife repeats the same 
notes over and over again, and is 


necessarily a chatterer. He thinks the 
birds nearly all chatterers; though 
there are some other animals that 
have such a “ talent for silence ” that 
they will not drop four words a day. 
But whether the brutes speak much 
or little, he says they always speak 
to the purpose and truthfully ; not 
deceiving even in point of love. A 
contemporary of Bougeant, over the 
other side of the channel, who wrote 
“The Grand Question Debated,” was 
of opinion that the chattering which 
some birds are so much given to be- 
tokens alack of thought. But, when- 
ever he looked at an owl, he could not 
help suspecting, from the little con- 
cern it showed for external objects, 
that it was logically weighing some 
very nice point of metaphysics. He 
thought it very easy, also, to imagine 
when a dog, a cat, or any other ani- 
mal, is buried in deep contemplation, 
Plutarch, writing a dialogue upon the 
question, “‘ Which are the most crafty, 
water or land animals?” makes one 
of the speakers assert, that, when 
geese cross the mountain Taurus, they 
carry great stones in their mouths in 
order to bridle their gabbling tongues, 
so as not to alarm the eagles, of whom 
they are afraid. This device shows 
so clever an appreciation of their 
fault of prating, and of the means by 
which they may obviate it for a time, 
we are at some loss to know how the 
epithet “ goose ” has come to signify 
any thing of folly or stupidity. 

The means which animals use to 
communicate their desires, feelings, 
and intuitions, are various. ‘There 


seem to be certain natural signs 


which are common to the greater part 




















of the animate world, and which are 
instinctively interpreted by almost all 
animals. We see illustrations of this 
in the instinctive terror which most 
animals have for the natural enemies 
of their respective tribes. Every 
beast of the forest, previous to all ex- 
perience, is struck with fear at the 
roaring of the lion. At the screech 
of the hawk a note of terror runs 
through the whole flock of fowls in 
the farm-yard; the little birds of the 
field hush their songs and hide them- 
selves; and the crow and the king- 
bird and the jay fly forth to attack 
the common enemy. These natural 
signs may be of voice, of look, or of 
gesture. But besides this universal 
language, if we may so speak, each 
species has generally some one mode 
of communication peculiar to itself, 
and which all its members commonly 
employ to express to each other what- 
ever it is necessary for them to ex- 
press in order to sustain the social re- 
lations they hold, and to insure their 
own preservation and the continua- 
tion of the species. The voice is the 
chief organ of communication with 
the higher orders of animals; while 
with the insect tribes the organ of 
language is generally the antenna. 
Insects do not use their mouths for 
utterances of any kind; yet some of 
them make a great noise in the world ; 
and the sounds they produce seem to 
serve the same purpose as those which 
the larger animals make with the 
voice. The bee has vocal wings, 
whose drowsy tone — 

“ Tells of the countless sunny hours, 
Long days, and solid banks of flowers ; ” 
but sometimes the tone is changed to 
anger and indignation, and then we 
may beware of this “ animated torrid 
zone.” When we go into the country 
we often amuse ourselves of a hot 
midsummer day watching some hum- 
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blebee singing over the shrubs and 
vines till he buries his burly head and 
shoulders in some flower, and is sip- 
ping its nectar, with an occasional 
buzz of content, when we enclose him 
within the long petals. Then how he 
kicks and scolds till we let the flower- 
leaves open, and he sails off in a zig- 
zag line through the waves of air, 
proclaiming his escape in a loud 
hum. 

The grasshopper tribes in a similar 
way fill the summer air with their 
merry chirp or deafening drum, — 
sounds which they themselves know 
well enough how to interpret, for they 
act in reference to them and respond 
to each other. Men have always 
supposed that love is the soul of song 
with these grasshopper troubadours. 
The cicada was a favorite with the 
Greeks. They esteemed it the happiest 
and most innocent of beings. Anacre- 
on addressed sweet odes to this insect 
minstrel; and a statue was erected 
to it by the Locrians, in honor of its 
harmony, as some say, but, according 
to others, in remembrance of a vic- 
tory a harp-player of their nation ob- 
tained in a musical contest through 
its aid. 

Those animals whose organ of com- 
munication is the voice do not for 
the most part use articulate sounds, 
though M. Grier, in his zeal to make 
out a case for his clients, the brutes, 
undertook to assert that they have 
the use of articulate speech ; and he 
explains that with them the articula- 
tion and inflection of the voice is less 
perceptible than in man, because their 
language is for the greater part com- 
posed of vowels. He asks if any one 
will say that the English and Ger- 
mans do not speak, because the speech 
of the former reseinbles the hissing 
of serpents and that of the latter, 
according to the Emperor Charles the 
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Fifth, is like the neighing of horses ? 
Fabricius also explains that the lan- 
guage of brutes is less articulate than 
that of man, because the chief organ 
of speech with them is the throat, 
which we use only for vowel sounds; 
while we form the sounds we utter 
more by means of the lips and tongue, 
which are softer in us than in the 
brutes. Hence, he says, the articu- 
late sounds we utter are quicker and 
more numerous, so that our speech 
runs into great variety and compli- 
cation, and we call it language; while 
the speech of animals within the same 
species is more uniform; and he at- 
tempts to show that by varying their 
utterances brutes do all that we do by 
the use of language. 

It is true, however, that there are 
some tribes of animals which possess, 
in no inconsiderable degree, the pow- 
er of resolving the sounds they utter 
into distinct elementary parts or syl- 
lables. This is especially the case 
with some species of birds, though it 
is said that there is generally but 
one articulate sound uttered by the 
sathe bird, and that this seems to be 
used as a note of natural music rather 
than for the purpose of giving infor- 
mation to others; and accordingly it 
is observed that, when the bird is 
agitated, it utters cries which are 
very different and have no articula- 
tion. There are some birds, too, and 
such are the parrot, the mocking-bird, 
and the magpie, that can imitate al- 
most any letter of the alphabet; yet 
they do not use these articulate 
sounds as a language. It is not, 
therefore, because of any physical de- 
fect that they are without an articu- 
late language. The defect must be a 
mental one. The fact that the Bush- 


man, whose language consists of 


sounds hardly more articulate or more 
varied than those the parrot is capable 
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of uttering, uses them nevertheless in 
an intelligent manner as the signs of 
all the inward and outward phenom- 
ena of sense and thought of which he 
is subject, while the parrot makes of 
them nothing but senseless jargon, 
is proof that the Bushman has the 
mental gift whence springs the mar- 
vellous faculty of speech, and that 
the parrot has it not. Language is 
only the outward sign of the inner 
power which distinguishes man from 
all other animals. When, therefore, 
with Homer and Hesiod we charac- 
terize man by the epithet pépow, 
or voice-dividing, as denoting man’s 
distinctive and exclusive endowment, 
we express merely the more obvious 
characteristic, while the real one is 
the hidden power of progressive rea- 
son. 

A primary distinction between the 
language of man and that of brutes, 
if we dignify their communication 
with the name of language, is that 
the former is learned by experience 
and study, while the latter is natural 
and instinctive. The young of the 
partridge understand as soon as they 
are out of the egg the note of alarm 
the old bird gives when she sees dan- 
ger at hand, as perfectly as they do 
the hundredth time they hear it ; and 
the pretty little ones directly hide 
themselves under the leaves, and 
hush their chirping in the profound- 
est silence. ‘The first time the bee 
creeps out of its cell and over the 
comb it knows how to answer all the 
congratulations of the older ones it 
meets, and how to express to them 
all the wants and impulses of its 
nature. The same instinctive faculty 
which enables it, without the least 
experience, to work with perfect skill 
in the construction of its cells which 
are so wonderful in their adaptations, 
enables it also to communicate per- 




















fectly, without stopping to learn the 
ABC’s of a language, every thing 
that Nature has given it to express; 
and the cells in the hive have re- 
mained no more unchangeable in 
form than has the language its deni- 
zens use. So, too, the songs of all 
the birds have continued as unalter- 
able as have the nests they build. 
There are in nearly all languages, 
both ancient and modern, some words 
which are imitations of the sounds 
that different animals make, and 
which are used to denote the names 
of the respective animals, or of the 
sounds they utter; and we find that 
the words of this kind used in the 
different languages to denote the 
same thing have a wonderful similar- 
ityinsound. We are thus furnished 
with the testimony of whole nations 
of men, living in all parts of the 
world and in different ages, that the 
sounds used by the same species of 
animals are everywhere and at all 
times the same. The words thus 
formed by imitating the voices or 
cries of animals, are generally under- 
stood without the least difficulty by 
people speaking very different lan- 
guages. Aristophanes describes the 
croaking of the Greek frogs of his 
day in the words PoexexexeS, xock, 
xoas ; and a recent traveller in Greece 
says that the sound made by the 
frogs he heard there could not be rep- 
resented better than by this phrase. 
The Attic frogs may be of a differ- 
ent variety from the American, and 
their croaking somewhat different; 
yet hardly any one would fail to rec- 
ognize the amphibious musicians in 
the description of the old Greek drama- 
tist. The traveller before referred to 
suggests that the “brekekekéx,” 
which is the more sharp and shrill 
sound, is the voice of the female, and 
that the deeper “ kodx” is that of 
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the male. “As I stood one day by 
the ruined bridge over the Ilissus, 
near the Stadium in Athens,” he 
says, “I heard the two parties striv- 
ing for the supremacy; loud and 
strong for some time both sounds arose 
in concert, but at length the brekek- 
ekékers outstormed the rest, and their 
discomfited husbands gave them the 
field, uttering only, from time to time, 
a discontented, but subdued and half- 
submissive ‘ kodx.’ ” } 

There is no change from age to 
age in the utterances of any of the 
beasts of the field or of the fowls of 
the air; the longest experience gives 
them nothing new: all the world 
over, those of the same species com- 
municate together without learning 
any new dialects, or employing an in- 
terpreter. 

An instinctive language is neces- 
sarily confined to the expression of 
the innate desires and impulses of an 
animal’s nature. If it ever gives ex- 
pression to an independent fact, or 
thought not immediately connected 
with its ordinary life or the state of the 
community of which it is a member, 
it must necessarily find out some new 
mode of expression. There are, per- 
haps, some instances which seem at 
first view to indicate that animals 
do sometimes express new facts and 
ideas not within their ordinary ex- 
perience; and of such is the story of 
the martins which blocked up the 
sparrow, and that of the swallows 
which cut the cord asunder and re- 
leased their mate. But it by no 
means follows that the birds consult- 
ed together over these unexpected 
events, and communicated to each 


1 Our Pennsylvanian resders will not forget the 
votes which the frogs were said to give so volubly 
in a diocesan election. The monosyll bic party 
shouted “ Tyng, Tyng, Tyng.” The dissyllabic 
voted “ Potter, Potter. Potter ;” and the polysyllab. 
ic, in a deeper bass, p!umped for “* OUnde:donk; 
Onderdonk, Onderdonk.” 
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other a united plan of action. The 
instinctive cries of distress and alarm 
which one bird uttered were sufficient 
to call its companions together, and 
then the action of one of them may 
have been imitated by all the others 
without the use of any sort of language 
as a means of communication. ‘To 
suppose that the birds rationally 
formed their designs, and communi- 
cated them to each other, is so incon- 
sistent with all the course of their 
lives, that the supposition is merely 
absurd. There is a large class of ac- 
tions which have the appearance of 
being exceptional, and the result of 
reason, which should, doubtless, be re- 
ferred to provisional instincts which 
many animals have given them for 
their self-preservation, and which are 
called into exercise when the neces- 
sity for them arises. 

So, too, many acts of seeming in- 
telligence in them may be attributed 
to the power they have of learning to 
associate one thing with another, or a 
certain sound with a certain action. 
Very many of those singularly appro- 
priate speeches which parrots, and 
other birds that imitate human 
speech, are given to making, may be 
explained in this way. To suppose that 
they really understand the meaning 
of the words they utter, and use them 
intelligently, is an assumption no 
better than the suggestion of an old 
writer that they only take off the hu- 
man voice out of derision, and laugh 
at us all the while for not using their 
own chatter, and for not knowing 
what it means. If Clodius Asopus, the 
rich tragic actor of Rome, who had a 
dish served up of the tongues of 
those birds which had been the most 
remarkable for their imitation of 
the speech of man, was of opinion 
that these birds had been mocking 
human speech in derision, he certain- 
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ly had some excuse for the folly he 
committed; but we have never seen 
it suggested that he supposed that he 
thus avenged any insult to himself or 
his friends. The birds are not derid- 
ing us when they imitate our speech ; 
they do not seem to enjoy the joke 
well enough for this; in fact, a sense 
of the ludicrous does not seem to be 
found in any of the lower animals. 
** Smiles from reason flow, 
To brutes denied.” 

It may be hard to prove just how 
it is that the parrot sometimes uses 
so appropriately the words it has 
learned. In a book published not 
long ago containing many anecdotes 
of animal sagacity, we find one of a 
parrot which expressed itself with 
considerable pertinence in one in- 
stance, though we are not informed 
whether it ever talked so much to the 
point on any other occasion. “A 
parrot belonging to some friends of 
mine,” says the writer, and he 
vouches for the accuracy of the story, 
“was generally taken out of the room 
when the family assembled for 
prayers, lest he might take it into his 
head to join irreverently in the re- 
sponses. One evening, however, his 
presence happened to be unnoticed, 
and he was forgotten. For some time 
he maintained a decorous silence; but 
at length, instead of ‘ Amen,’ out he 
came with ‘Cheer, boys; cheer.’ On 
this, the butler was directed to re- 
move him, and had got as far as the 
door with him, when the bird, per- 


‘haps thinking that he had committed 


himself, and had better apologize, 
called out, ‘Sorry I spoke.’” The 
appropriateness of the parrot’s last 
expression may have been an acci- 
dental coincidence; though it is more 
probable that some act occurred or 
some word was spoken with which 
the parrot had formally associated the 
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use of these words, and it thereupon 
spoke them, just as much by rote and 
just as mechanically as it did when 
it was first taught to utter them. 

To the innate utterances of the 
brute creation we have nothing in 
man to compare, unless it be those 
natural sounds of weeping, scream- 
ing, sighing, laughing, and shouting, 
which he has used at all times and 
in all parts of the world to express 
his grief and joy and pain, and his 
physical sensations generally; and 
unless it be, too, some natural inter- 
jections which men employ when any 
sudden passion or vehement emotion 
moves the whole being, and speech 
for the moment is forgotten or super- 
seded. These cries and interjections 
may be somewhat like the neighing 
of the horse, the crowing of the cock, 
the barking of the dog, the purring 
of the cat; they are natural .expres- 
sions of feeling and common to all 
the race; but they do not constitute 
our language, nor indeed can they be 
regarded as forming any part of it. 
It has been supposed, however, that 
these involuntary utterances were the 
natural and real beginnings of human 
speech, and that from them the whole 
vast superstructure of language has 
been built up. No doubt some kind 
of a language might be elaborated in 
this way; but it would be impossible 
thus to account for all the wealth of 
speech that prevails among the races 
of men. It has been supposed, too, 
that the germs of human speech were 
derived from imitating with the voice 
the sounds uttered by other animals, 
and those which come from inanimate 
nature. It is related that Palamedes 
learned from the noise of cranes the 
four letters which he added to the 
Greek alphabet ; and it is said that 
although no language includes the 
expression of every possible articula- 
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tion, yet the language of no people is 
quite deficient in the power of ex- 
pressing by imitation the cries of its 
native animals. We would not at- 
tempt, as some have done, to account 
for the whole origin of our human 
language in this way; but this the- 
ory, as well as the other, which rep- 
resents the involuntary cries and 
interjections of man as the natural 
and real beginnings of his speech, 
illustrates one broad distinction be- 
tween human language and the ut- 
terances of the inferior animals ; they ‘ 
both illustrate the fact that human 
language is not a gift of nature but a 
development of man’s intelligence. 
With man, whether as an individual 
or as a race, language is the slow 
growth of experience and education. 
Democritus and Epicurus may tell us 
thet we speak just as dogs bark, 
moved by nature; but we know that 
we do not, and science and _histo- 
ry and experience prove that we do 
not. 

Much thought and research have 
been bestowed upon the science of 
language within the last few years; 
and the fact in regard to the genesis 
of human speech most clearly estab- 
lished is, that language is man’s own 
invention, the growth and develop- 
ment of his own intelligence. It is 
true that another theory of the origin 
of language has been urged with 
great force by Max Miller, who says, 
that, after explaining every thing in 
the growth of language that can be 
explained, there remains in the end, 
as the only inexplicable residuum, 
what he calls roots. These, he says, 
form the constituent elements of all 
language, and are not merely signs 
of individual impressions and percep- 
tions, but are derived from general 
ideas, and are produced by a power 
inherent in human nature. “ Ana- 
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lyze any word you like, and you will 
find that it expresses a general idea, 
peculiar to the individual to which 
the name belongs.” The author 
shows how the early framers of lan- 
guage distinguished man from other 
animals, by the several names they 
gave him in order to express the first 
conceptions formed of his peculiar 
characteristics. The true title of our 
race is found in the name man, which 
means the thinker, being derived 
from the Sanscrit root ma The 
Greek word logos means language as 
well as reason; and the word alogon 
was chosen as the most proper name 
for the brute, as it signified at the 
same time a being without speech 
and without reason. 

It is not our purpose to discuss these 
theories of the origin of language. 
It only concerns us to mention here 
that all of them illustrate the truth 
that language and thought necessari- 
ly imply each other. The saying of 
William Humboldt that “man is man 
only by means of speech, but in 
order to invent speech he needs to be 
already man,” is the profoundest wis- 
dom. There is no speech without 
thought, and no thought without 
speech. It has been charitably sup- 
posed by some persons that the brutes 
have more reason than they can show, 
on account of their want of words to 
make it known; but the very fact 
that they have no capacity whatever 
of using words as arbitrary signs 
renders any extended process of 
thought impossible for them. It 
may be doubted whether it is possible 
to have any clear conception of an 
individual object, except by giving it 
a name and thus bringing it under a 
general classification. We perceive a 
thing by our senses, but we know it 


only by our reason, which refers the 
single thing to a general idea. “The 
first step towards real knowledge,” 
says Miiller, “a step which, however 
small in appearance, separates man 
forever from all other animals, is the 
naming of a thing, or the making a 
thing knowable.” And, on the other 
hand, speech just as emphatically im- 
plies thought ; language being in its 
origin the sign and expression of the 
mind’s generalization. What is 
speaking but thinking aloud? It is 
said that in the Hebrew tongue “ to 
think” is “to speak low,” and that 
among the savages of the Pacific it 
is “to speak in the stomach.” The 
thought from its birth exists in the 
form of a word. It is true, as Car- 
lyle says, that “language is the flesh 
garment of thought.” The Logos of 
the ancients signified not merely lan- 
guage and reason, but also the Word, 
or something intermediate between 
God and man that is divine. They 
were right, says Lamartine: “ Lan- 
guage is the revelation of soul to 
soul.” 

Of a language such as this we find 
no traces whatever among the ani- 
mals of the brute creation. We may 
give the appellation of language to 
the chatterings of the birds, or to the 
communications which the bees and 
ants make by means of their an- 
tenne; but this language is very 
different from that which is the in- 
carnation of mau’s progressive and 
improvable reason. It is a language 
of natural or intuitive signs, and is 
the expression of the impulses and 
feelings with which nature has en- 
dowed her humble children. It is the 
language of instinct, not the lan- 
guage of free thought. 

Leonarp A. JoNEs. 











To —. 


TO —. 


First at morning, last at night, 
I think of thee. 

Key to all my heart’s delight, 

Substance of each fancy bright, 

Prize and crown of every fight, 
Art thou to me. 


Do I with the Good compete, 
To do or die? 

Put myself beneath my feet, 

Flesh and passion abdicate, 

Rise up early, lie down late? 
’Tis all for thee. 


Art not thou my dream of dreams 
For every night ? 

Every day, with loving beams 

Tis thy spirit shines and gleams 

Like the sun on all my streams 
Both warm and bright. ° 


Far or near, how far above me! 
Far or near, how near to love me! 
Bless me, teach me, trust me, prove me, 
Bosom mate! 
Gentle mistress, sage and lovely, 
My sweet fate! 


Did I not, when first we knew, 
Plight thee my troth? 

Saying, thou should’st never rue ; 

Whate’er wayward time might do, 

Change should never change us two; 
True one, true both ? 


The years a holy hand have laid 
Upon our life, 
Confirming every promise made, 
To heart and soul, to board and bed, — 
This only waiteth to be said : 
Praise God, dear wife. 


d. 
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UPS AND DOWNS. 


A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE new carriage-building firm of 
Buffum, Rising, & Dundas worked its 
way into notice and success, not too 
rapidly, but very certainly. A good 
combination is honest, well-informed 
determination, which was here repre- 
sented by Jasper; sensitive idealism, 
which was represented by Buffum ; and 
practical, shifty common-sense, with 
experience in the handling of things, 
which was represented by Dundas. In 
truth, the partners in a firm, or inother 
partnership, as, for instance, the matri- 
monial alliance, succeed best when 
they are not much like each other. 


Jasper was constantly teaching: 


certain lessons to his hands, to his 
eustomers, and to those from whom 
he bought material, which did the 
firm good, and, in the end, raised its 
reputation. Old Edgar, a real fron- 
tier’s-man, almost of the Natty Bumpo 
type, was in the habit of paying his 
taxes, and buying his powder, salt, and 
nails, by getting out every winter, 
when the snow was deep, a load or 
two of wagon-spokes, which he then 
hauled into Detroit, for sale to the 
wheelwrights, as his annual sacri- 
fice on the altar of civilization. He 
appeared one day and asked for Dun- 
das, who was in general his ally. 

“ Mr. Dundas is out, — out of town. 
Can I do any thing for you?” 

The old man was a little lost at 
having a new face to study, and a 
new hand to deal with. Indeed, he 
did not like it, more than the 


Georgia boy liked to be “ put out toa 
But he did not want 


strange gal.” 





to haul the load back to Clear Rapids; 
and he was used to leaving most of 
his spokes at this place. So with a 
great effort he stated his business. 

“ Oh, itis Mr. Edgar!” said Jasper. 
“T am very glad to see you, Mr. 
Edgar; we know all about you here.” 

This encouraged the old man; 
and in a remarkably short time he 
got through with the necessary in- 
troductory preface, about the freshets 
and the drift-wood, and the deep 
show, and his wife’s sore throat, and 
the general news of Clear Rapids, — 
intelligence all of which in an indefi- 
nite way was to justify him in asking 
two dollars and a half a hundred more 
for his spokes than Buffum & Woods 
had ever paid, or, indeed, than any- 
body in Michigan had paid for spokes 
till that hour. 

To his surprise, he found that Jas- 
per, instead of beating him down, 
even-rose on the price which he pro- 
posed. 

“The price is well enough, Mr. 
Edgar, if the spokes are good; and 
you never sold us any unsound wood 
yet.” 

“Come and look at them,” was all 
the old man said, with a modest pride 
which was in itself dignified. 

“No,” said Jasper, “I don’t want 
to see them. You are a better judge 
of spokes than I am; and, if I did not 
trust you, I would not deal with you 
at all. I will tell you what I will do. 
How many spokes have you?” 

The old man said that in the two 
loads there might be a matter of 
twenty-seven hundred. The truth 
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was, he knew there were exactly 
twenty-seven hundred. 

“Then,” said Jasper, “we will 
take four hundred spokes; but you 
shall pick them out yourself; you shall 
give me the four hundred best spokes 
in your wagon, and I will give you 
forty dollars for the lot beyond the 
price you have fixed for them.” 

The old man started, and said he 
was not used to trading in that way. 

“No,” said Jasper, “ I know you are 
not; and I know it will take some time 
to unload and load the wagon, and to 
pick the spokes over. For that I rely 
upon you, and for that I pay you. 
You shall have one of the men help 
you unload and load.” 

The old man thought it over and 
agreed; and for the next three hours 
the loafers of Detroit who passed that 
way had the satisfaction of seeing 
the process of the sorting out the best 
spokes from those which were not 
absolutely of the first quality, and of 
hearing his explanations of the prin- 
ciples which guided his selection. 
Whether, with his diminished load, 
the old man went to all the other 
wheelwrights in town, and sold out to 
them at the price he originally de- 
manded, it is not our part to inquire. 
Jasper had taught all his men that 
none but the very best material was 
to come into that shop; and this was 
one important step towards teaching 
them that none but the very best work 
was to go out of it. 

There was no lack of occasions 
for the repetition of the same lesson. 
Slack work is, alas! so common in a 
country which is not even half begun, 
far less half finished, that a man 
who sets himself to thorough work, 
whether it be in finishing wagons or 
in collecting taxes, will find he is 
every hour arousing the surprise of 
those he works with. Not many 
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days after the spoke business with 
Edgar, a wide-awake, jaunty young 
fellow stepped into the new counting- 
room, looked round with the air of 
one who was a good deal more at 
home than the owners of the estab- 
lishment, and said in a condescend- 
ing way, “ Where’s Woods ?” 

Now, Woods was the defaulting part- 
ner of poor Buffum, whose sudden de- 
parture for parts unknown had so nearly 
reduced the infant carriage-factory to 
“everlasting smash.” Buffum could 
not bear the name. If ayoung man, 
handsome in exterior, perfect in edu- 
cation, faultless in morals, of attractive 
demeanor, the descendant of a long 
line of noble ancestors, and authorized 
to draw on the Bank of England in- 
definitely at sight, had come to Buffum 
and had asked permission to pay his 
addresses to Rebecca Buffum, had 
that young man’s name been Woods, 
Buffum would have bidden him go 
perish. When, therefore, the affable 
and condescending New-Yorker asked 
“ Where’s Woods?” Buffum would 
not even be civil to the man, —he 
only growled out, “‘ Don’t know.” 

But Jasper, who took the man’s 
measure in a moment, and saw: the 
patent-leather bag in his hand, — 
who also would have been civil to 
Woods himself, or to the great author 
of Woods’s misfortunes perhaps, had 
he come into the counting-room, — 
Jasper looked up and said, “ Mr. 
Woods has left this firm. The last 
we heard of him he was on his way 
to Botany Bay. He is probably 
there by this time, if he has not yet 
been hanged.” 

The stranger, who was quite indif- 
ferent to Woods’s existence, — and 
was, as the books say, already weary 
of the subject, — affably said, “Then 
he has left the firm. I only called 
on the firm, —had no acquaintance 
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with Mr. Woods.” This was a lie. 
The last time he had been in Detroit, 
Woods had taken him out in bis own 
buggy toa miserable drinking-house 
where they affected to have a trotting- 
park, — had talked big about Fashion 
and Boston, and the other celebrities 
of the day, —from such careful study 
as he made of “The Spirit of the 
Times” every Sunday; and the 
stranger who was now dealing with 
Jasper had, then and there, played 
euchre with him and some companions 
they picked up there, till daybreak 
the next morning. 

“T only called on the firm,” said 
he. “I represent Tubalcain Sons, 
— travel for their New-York house. 
Looked in to see what you want in 
our line this spring. Looks of your 
shop, you will want to give us some 
large orders.” 

“No, Mr. Fortinbras,” said Jasper 
quietly, “we shall not have any 
orders for you.” Buffum went on 
writing. Buffum knew what was com- 
ing; but they had had Tubalcain’s 
hardware so long that he knew he 
should never have had the nerve to 
break the thread. He would have 
said they would take just a small 
order this time, with a hope that Tu- 
balcain Sons would die, or the runner 
would die, or that possibly he, Buffum, 
would die before another visit came 
on. But Jasper had no intention of 
dying, or of having any question 
about Tubalcain Sons’ hardware. 

“ No, Mr. Fortinbras, we shall not 
have any orders for you,” he said 
simply, without the slightest tone or 
accent from which the agent could 
guess why the accustomed yearly 
order was withdrawn. 

But Mr. Fortinbras was not timid, 
nor easily snubbed. Had he, indeed, 
been a man of Mr. Buffum’s nervous 
make, he would not so long have held 
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to the career of a travelling salesman 
for the New-York branch-house afore- 
said. 

“But you have not seen our new 
styles, Mr. »’ said he. And he 
rapidly opened a marvellous permuta- 
tion, double-combination, triple-bolt- 
ing lock which fastened the patent- 
leather bag. “I want to show you — 
just to show you —the patterns which 
our Mr. Sella got up after his last visit 
to America. You know, sir, that those 
English makers never do understand 
our styles till they have seen what sort 
of a country this is, — great country,— 
fast country, and their old John-Bull 
ways will not quite answer, not quite.” 
All this very volubly, as he was disin- 
terring from the bag the card on 
which were sewed the patterns in 
question. “Now look at that, sir. 
See how neat that turn is. Tubalcain 
Sons have taken out patents for that 
curved button in England and France, 
and have applied in Washington. But, 
for all that, we make no change in 
our price to our old customers. We 
can put you these buttons, with the 
nuts and screws, at eleven sixty-two 
the gross; they cost us, without 
saying one cent of the duty, — they 
cost us nineteen shillings six in Lam- 
ech’s Cross. Lamech’s Cross, you 
know, is where our works are.” 

Here, in despite of good lungs, Mr. 
Fortinbras had to stop for breath ; and 
Jasper, nothing loath, had his turn. 

“If they cost the firm nineteen 
shillings six, the firm was cheated,” 
said he; “that’s all.” And he opened 
a wicked little drawer in his desk, 
and began taking from it old, dirty, 
rusty bits of iron. “ There’s one of 
Tubalcain Sons’ last style of buttons. 
It broke in the shank there, without 
the strain of a pound onit. Bad stuff. 
There’s one of Tubaleain Sons’ screws. 
The cutting is so irregular, that you 
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can see it is wrong without a gauge. 
There is one of their nuts, — it will 
not turn on the screw nor on any 
screw. There is aside spring — or 
what they called so—of their make. 
It broke in the workman’s hands be- 
fore ever the carriage went out of our 
shop. Lucky that for us. No, Mr. 
Fortinbras, I don’t suppose your 
house cares much for our trade; but, 
if they do, you can tell them that 
they had better go back to the tradi- 
tions of old English work, — pay less 
attention to styles, and more to the 
stuff behind them.” 

“But, Mr. Buffum!” — 

“My name is Rising, sir, — this is 
Mr. Buffum.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Rising; 
of course we have just what you 
want. We know our market, I 
think, and we know what a shop needs 
which turns out first-class work. 
Those styles will, at the price we put 
them at,— of course you do not expect 
actually first-class iron or work, Mr. 
Rising ; but if you want, why, — you 
know we supply the very tip-top 
city-makers. Goddards, Tolman, & 
Russell, Flint & Fergus, the best 
Philadelphia men, all have their fan- 
cy irons from us. Just let me bring 
you some cards which I have in my 
lodgings; and I can show you work 
that your best Michigan thorough- 
breds cannot jerk in two.” 

But Jasper was pitiless. His busi- 
ness then was something far beyond 
getting good iron fancies into the 
shop. And he said dryly, “No, sir; 
we will not deal with your house. 
You have sold us bad iron. Of 
course I knew that you could have 
sold us good iron. I have sent my own 
orders to Ibbotson Brothers, and my 
own goods are in the New-York Cus- 
tom-house to-day. I knew I was 
dealing there with men whom I 
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could trust ; and I told them so, paid 
a good price, and I did not ask for 
samples.” 

Mr. Fortinbras tried to get in a 
word edgewise, but it would not 
answer. Jasper bowed him out, 
and he withdrew, crestfallen. Doubly 
crestfallen; for he had lost his order, 
and, more than this, he had lost the 
expected invitation from his friend 
Woods, to see the Bantam Mare trot 
against Gen. Cass and Old Hickory. 
And though Mr. Fortinbras had not 
expected much amusement from this 
spectacle, he had looked forward to 
a satisfactory night at poker, euchre, 
or whatever might be the favorite 
play with the Red-Creek fashionables 
that year. All these hopes were dis- 
appointed as Jasper bowed him out of 
the counting-room. 

“Now, Fergus,” said Jasper, turn- 
ing to a bare-armed, paper-capped 
Scotchman who was waiting for him, 
— “now I can talk to you. But did 
you hear what I said to that fellow?” 

“ Why, yes; I did, sir,” said the 
Scot, not quite certain whether he 
should have listened to a counting- 
room conversation. 

“T am glad you did, and I wish 
every man in the shop could have 
heard it. For what it means, Fergus, 
is this: that we will not have any 
poor work go out of this shop. Cheap 
work may go out of it, very often: 
and I hope it will. I hope we shall 
make such wagons that old Edgar 
himself will be glad to buy one to 
take his wife to meeting in. They 
shall be cheap, because they shall be 
the best he can get for his money. 
But they shall not be cheap because 
they have bad iron in, nor bad 
leather, nor bad work. And so you 
see, Fergus,’— and here Jasper’s. 
voice took on a more kindly tone, — 
“so you see, thatis the answer I must 
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make to you about taking your poor 
countryman into the shop. He is 
not a good workman. You know he 
is not. You had to tell me he was 
not. Now, we are all in one boat. 
You and Oscar and Smith and Wal- 
ter have just as much reason for wish- 
ing this shop to have a first-class 
name as Dundas, or Mr. Buffum here, 
or I have. None of us can afford to 
take on one poor workman, — more 
than we can afford to buy that poor 
cockney’s slag because he paints it 
and patents it, and calls it iron. To 
tell you the truth, I do not dare take 
on MacDonald. 

“But I'll tell you what I have done. 
Edgar’s neighbor at Clear Rapids was 
here yesterday, trying to sell me some 
stuff. I told him that I had aman I 
wanted him to take at his saw-mills. 
You know I was brought up to lum- 
bering, and he likes to talk with me. 
I told him of MacDonald, and his fam- 
ily ; and he says if we will wait three 
weeks he will put up a house for them, 
and Mac shall be put on the mill 
as one of the night-gang; and then 
if he is good for any thing he shall 
work his way up. He’s good pay, 
and honest as Bass Rock. And then, 
Fergus, if you like, we will take that 
boy of his— Andrew, do you call 
him ? — into the shop, on the same 
terms Oscar is working at. You shall 
see to him yourself, and you shall make 
him, before you are done, as good a 
finisher as you are. We can get 
along with boys who are learning; 
but I will not risk the record of the 
shop on men who have never learned. 
I think you understand.” 

Fergus was a Scotchman, as I have 
said; and he did understand. What 
is more, he was really grateful. Mr. 
Rising had done a great deal more 
and better for his poor friend than he 
had proposed, and Fergus had got 
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a lesson which filtered into the com- 
prehension of all the hands. 

Such a determination, once started 
by Jasper, had been taken up in a 
spirit perfectly kindly by both his 
partners. Buffum, whom one is al- 
ways tempted to call poor Buffum, —so 
frail was, in his case, the wicker-work 
around the glass vessel, if one may 
borrow the convenient image of a 
demijohn, or damajan, to denote the 
make-up of his life, — poor Buffum was 
an idealist, who, but for such friendly 
stay and help as Jasper was giving 
to him, would have wholly gone to 
the wall. Because he was an idealist, 
he simply exulted in the theory of 
perfect work, and _ perfect work 
alone. Dundas was no idealist. He 
was simply a good mechanic, well 
trained. He therefore simply hated 
bad work. He hated it as a gentle- 
man hates to hear a nasty story. 
He hated it as a good sewer hates 
to see bad stitches, even in a piece 
of work where bad stitches will never 
be seen again, and where they hold 
the cloth together. He hated it as 
a Latin teacher hates to hear a boy 
say, “ Tres partes, three parts; divisa 
est, divide; omnis Gallia, all Gaul; ” 
that is, he hated to see a thing badly 
done, or wrongly done, even if a su- 
perficial world, looking on, said that 
the result was all the same. Dundas 
hated bad work because it was bad. 
The three partners, therefore, were 
wholly in assent about the new de- 
parture of the firm; but it must be 
owned that they needed all Jasper’s 
determination, and his firm way of 
putting things, to start the firm in its 
new career, and to teach the little 
world inside the shop, and the large 
world outside, what the new departure 
was. 

Nor was that lesson very quickly 
taught. The world is slow to believe 
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in improvements. A clever French 
writer says of advertisements, that 
the first time an advertisement is 
printed you do not see it, the second 
time you see it and do not read it, 
the third you reau it and fv get it, 
the fourth you read it and res lve to 
ask your wife, the fifth you read it 
and do ask her, and on the sixth 
reading you go and buy. This state- 
ment expresses, without the least ex- 
aggeration, the world’s slowness to 
learn of real improvements in its 
‘ condition. That is the reason why 
the most eager and plaintive wish of 
any real reformer is still, what it 
always was, that people who have 
ears may learn to hear. But the 
general impression is, that people who 
have ears had better not trouble 
themselves to hear, but, instead -of 
that, that they should turn to and 
talk about themselves. 

If Buffum, Rising, & Dundas had 
issued any number of handbills stat- 
ing that all their work was thorough 
work, no human being would have 
believed them because they said so. 
Nor did anybody to whom old Edgar 
told his story of the spokes remem- 
ber it a minute after he told it; nor 
did the loafers who stopped to in- 
quire as to the unloading of his cart. 
Nor did the loafers at the Cass 
House bar, to whom Fortinbras, a 
little drunk, told with many oaths, 
how he had been snubbed by a man 
whose name he did not know, who 
was nothing but a carriage- 
builder, remember his story an hour. 
But when, at the end of the autumn, 
Hubbell, the cashier of the Bank of 
Confidence, came into the bank-par- 
lor a little late, and a little dusty, 
and had said that his wagon had 
broken down, and he had had to walk, 
Mr. Anstey, the President, put down 
his paper and said, “ Let me tell you 
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whom to send it to. Send it to those 
men at Buffum’s. You know I bought 
my new buggy of them,—it was 
last December, — and, by Jove! we 
have not had to tighten a screw on it, 
and it runs like oil.” This being the 
longest speech Mr. Anstey had made 
for many years in the bank-parlor, 
and Mr. Anstey being respected in 
the inverse ratio of his loquacity, — 
and no wonder,—Hubbell did send the 
wagon to the new men at Buffum’s, 
when, under jury rig, it made its way 
into the regions of the bank. And, 
when this sort of thing happened 
twenty times over, people began to 
recollect, what they had never taken 
the trouble to remember, the parables 
which at the moment they could not 
understand, of Rising’s dealings with 
Edgar, and of his harshness to the 
cockney runner. 

The idealist firm, although they 
dealt in material things, had, as all 
men have, the eternal questions pre- 
sented to them, and had to make 
their answers accordingly. 

It was at the time of the outbreak 
of the Mexican War. All three of 
these men had voted against that war 
as steadily as they knew how. Jas- 
per had spoken against it in one 
and another ward-meeting, and some- 
times on stumping expeditions in the 
country. Dundas, in his quiet way, 
had talked down one and another brag- 
gadocio declaiming in favor of man- 
ifest destiny ; and Buffum, in his sen- 
sitive way, hated any war, most of 
all a war with a weak nation from 
which a strong one had stolen a ewe 
lamb. So they had all said, as indi- 
viduals, that the war was wrong; and 
whatever honors it might bring to 
individuals, it would never bring any 
credit tothecountry. Mr. Polk, how- 
ever, had not had occasion to consult 
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war had gone on. I suppose Jasper 
himself thought that he had done his 
duty in the premises, and that he had 
as little to do with it as with the 
Wars of the Roses, when one day he 
was invited to go into partnership with 
Mr. Polk as one of the principals. 

A tall, gray-haired, gentlemanly 
man of military bearing, and with a 
gold button on his cap, came into the 
counting-room, said his name was 
Croghan, that he was Col. Croghan 
of the Engineers, and that he had 
come West from Washington on the 
Government’s affair in regard to its 
contract for army-wagons. Jasper 
bowed and said nothing. “We have 
published an advertisement, Mr. Ris- 
ing, explaining what we want; and I 
have at the fort some wagons which 
I could show you, with the modifica- 
tions which Gen. Scott and Gen. Jes- 
sup propose.” 

Jasper bowed again, and said noth- 
ing. 

“To be perfectly frank with you, 
we have not had exactly the bids we 
liked in answer to our advertise- 
ments. The orderis a large one, and 
we know the time is very short. The 
large Eastern houses are full of other 
work; and, though we have given some 
large orders there, we shall not be 
supplied. I happened to be in De- 
troit on business ; and I heard of your 
firm, and I thought I would come and 
see you. The West has some great 
advantages in the selection of lumber 
for wagons.” 

Jasper bowed again, but still said 
nothing. 

“T think I can make you under- 
stand what we want,” said the colonel, 
a little surprised. ‘ We know our 
time is short, and we are disposed to 
be liberal. What we should like 
would be to engage the whole service 
of some men who understood their 
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business, some men like yourself, who 
would be willing to make a large 
contract with us. Of course they 
need not do the work in their own 
shops, — we want the first of these 
wagoi in five weeks from to-day, — 
but + ch men could command the 
services of all the small shops in this 
part of the country. The Govern- 
ment is very liberal about advances ; 
and really, Mr. Rising, your own work 
here would be rather that of inspec- 
tion than of manufacture. So you 
sent us good wagons, we should pay 
well for them and pay promptly.” 

It was in this way that conscien- 
tious officials dealt with conscientious 
workmen before contracts, also, were 
reduced to one of the meaner sciences 
of social life. 

This time Jasper had to speak. 
“We saw your advertisements,” he 
said, “and we determined not to 
bid.” 

“T know you did not bid,” said 
the colonel, a little dashed by Jas- 
per’s reticency, “and I can very well 
understand why you do not want to 
bid. It is all a demagoguing pre- 
tence, the whole theory of advertising 
for bids. I told the quartermaster- 
general so when he began. Now he 
has lost a month, perhaps he knows 
it. I should not think you would 
bid. It is we who bid now. In 
short, we must have the wagons.” 

Jasper bowed again. 

“You will not, of course, put an 
unfair price on your work. But the 
country wants good work, and the 
Government has no time to spare. 
So we are willing, as I said, to pay 
well, to pay the highest price, if you 
will only enlist for us the best service 
of the men who can do these things.” 

“Yes,” said Jasper, “ I understand 
what you want; but we do not want 
to build these wagons.” 
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“Does your work press you so ? ”’ 

“ Not at all,” said Jasper, laughing ; 
“T wish we had ten times as much 
as we have. I should sleep better 
for one.” 

“Then, why not take our offer? 
or why not make us one? Name 
your terms, say for two hundred of 
these wagons, and see if I cannot 
come to them.” 

“T have named my terms, — they 
are, that we do not want to build 
them at all.” 

“T do not understand you. You 
say you would be glad of work, and 
you will not take it when I offer it.” 

“T said I should be glad of ten 
times as much as we are doing; and 
Ishould. But I did not say that I 
wanted to do work for this war. 

“Let me be as frank as you have 
been, Col. Croghan, and do not let 
me offend you. You believe in the 
administration, and you believe in 
the war. You are doing your duty, 
therefore, in building these wagons as 
best you can. I do not believe in 
the administration, and I do not be- 
lieve in the war. What I could do 
to prevent it I have done, and now 
I cannot help it. Ido not choose to 
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make money out of what I think a 
public wrong.” 

This time the colonel was puzzled. 
“The responsibility is not yours,” 
said he. 

“No. But it would be if I made 
@ profit out of wagon-building which 
the war made necessary. I wish the 
war had not been begun.” 

“ Perhaps I do,” said the colonel, 
“ but I did not make it.” 

“No,” said Jasper; “nor I, thank 
God. Nor will I make money out 
of it.” 

“And your partners?” said the 
colonel, looking round. 

“Have talked with me of this, 
and we agree.” 

The colonel rose, and gave Jasper 
his hand with great cordiality. 
“Pardon me,” said he, “are you 
Quakers ? ” 

“So far as this goes you can call 
us so,” said Jasper, laughing. And 
they parted. 

So the new firm lost a connection, 
out of which they could have easily 
made twenty thousand dollars before 
twelve months were over. But they 
saved their self-respect; and really 
that was worth — something — more. 





GOD WITH MAN. 


BY JOSEPH MAY. 


THE most interesting and perhaps 
the profoundest thought of which the 
human mind is capable is that of the 
presence of God with the soul of 
man. No wonder, then, that it has 
been historically the most world-wide 
and permanent of the subjects of 
speculation and discussion. It is the 
substance of the mysteries of Oriental 
dreaming. Classic mythology was 
founded on it. Greek philosophy was 


pervaded by it. 
to interpret it. 


Stoicism attempted 
It is the characteris- 
tic doctrine of Roman Catholicism, 
and the substratum of the prevalent 
Protestant scheme of the sacrificial 


atonement. Unitarianism has been 
charged in past time with losing 
hold of the thought a little; and so 
was called cold, unemotional, and 
“merely moral.” But, if so, her ad- 
vance-guard caught the clew once 
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more; for the characteristic notion of 
“ Radical” theology is God’s imma- 
nence in Man. 

By all these parties and schools one 
great idea is sought to be portrayed, — 
one great problem to be solved. The 
Greek philosopher and the Oriental 
mystic gave the solution which makes 
man’s soul but a scintilla, a spark 
struck out or a drop drawn, from the 
fiery fountain of life, the Spirit of 
God. This essential oneness, appar- 
ently severed for a time, regains 
itself at last ; and in the eternal se- 
quel the finite spirit falls back into 
the infinite ocean of Divine Being, 
and man is lost in God. 

Much Christian theologizing has 
attempted — crudely and artificially 
—to identify the essence of Deity 
with the personality of one historical, 
apparent man; and, confusing two 
things which cannot be identified, 
has presented to faith a shifting 
phantasm, now God, now man, which 
has dazed the eyes of inquiry rather 
than satisfied the demands of reason. 

The most modern thought seems to 
base itself upon the position of Jesus. 
He was always practical, and specu- 
lated little where he could not see. 
He confessed the limitations of obser- 
vation in this direction, and simply 
said, “The Spirit of God is like the 
wind ; we see it not; we cannot pic- 
ture or predict it; we know no more 
than this, i¢ is.” So we say now, 
somehow God is among us, and within 
us: how we know not; but he is. 

Now, the almost universal judg- 
ment of those who have contemplated 
Jesus’ life is, that in him this union 
of God and man was more conspicu- 
ously realized than in any other 
known instance. He himself prayed 
(and by praying he predicted) that 
this union should be effected in the 
case of every other child of God. 
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We are infidel to his own hope if we 
assert that no other has been drawn 
into its circle. There must be found 
some like him, —there are “ Christ- 
like souls,” whose lives soothe, cheer, 
and inspire us in manner like his, if 
in measure less; of whom men say, 
“They must have been with Jesus, 
and learned of him;” about whose 
brows a mysterious sunlight hovers, 
like that which Art pictures around 
his, and gives light to all that are 
near. ‘ 

But let us here cheerfully concede 
his pre-eminence, — certainly as ideal- 
ized in the popular faith. At any 
rate, this is strictly true, — that the 
characteristic phenomenon of his life 
was his realization of this relation of 
union with God. It is philosophical, 
then, to make him a pattern or image 
of the Divine. For it is a necessary 
law of thought, that the Divine should 
be represented to our consciousness 
by the idealization and perfection of 
the traits of the human. There is 
danger of irreverence in the close 
association of any man, or any man’s 
character, —it might be said of any 
being, or any character, — with Deity 
or its attributes. Yet since if God 
is ‘in any thing different from man, 
in this he cannot be apprehended by 
man; and since (as just said) all that 
he is more than man must be studied 
through the idealization of man, it 
is plain, that, in the highest types of 
human character which we have or 
can conceive, we have our highest 
illustration or reflection of the spirit- 
ual attributes of God, of his moral 
perfections, and of the nature of his 
intelligence. This is the most we can 
conceive of God, even by imagina- 
tion. 

Men have not, then, violated reason, 
but have followed it, when they have 
expected revelations of God through 
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the characters and lives of certain 
men.- We see God in all his works. 
The material universe, the brute 
creation, are full of revelations of 
his Intellect, disclosing itself as adap- 
tation, order, law. His power and 
foresight amaze us in the processes 
of geology, astronomy, chemistry, and 
physiology. But where else but in 
a moral nature, in a being which to 
the limit of its constitution resembles 
him, is it conceivable that his moral 
characteristics should be manifested, 
or his spiritual attributes be revealed 
tous? Plainly, nowhere. The poor 
brute creation, groaning and travail- 
ing together, waiting for the mani- 
festation of God’s spiritual offspring, 
afford scope for such traits in so far 
as they, too, inherit emotions and sen- 
sibilities; but in the realm of insen- 
sate nature we see adjustment, not 
justice ; fitness, not love; economy, 
not mercy. So consciousness, thought, 
will, these need human, that is moral 
and spiritual substance for their ex- 
hibition and illustration. 

That God should reveal himself 
most fully and cogently through the 
medium of manhood is, therefore, a 
necessary thing. That the exaltation 
of Humanity should correspondingly 
suggest its manifestation of Deity, — 
that great men should reveal divine 
qualities, — is a natural fact. There- 
fore we have only two parallel devel- 
opments of thought in the pagan 
system of demigods and the crude 
theory of Divine Incarnation which 
has prevailed in Christendom. In 
classic ages every hero was sired by a 
god. The force of Achilles’ arm 
was a divine re-enforcement; and, 
when Homer sang, it was only the 
Muses, hymning through the blind 
man’s lips. Soin the case of Jesus, 
it was an interpretation natural, and 
characteristic of the early times, to 
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see God so strongly in him that his 
manhood should be extinguished or 
impaired. 

But here, as often elsewhere, the 
actual form of a belief has an exaggera- 
tion in it which makes it false. As 
theologians who have deeply felt the 
wide and lamentable power of sin have 
concluded that mankind are totally 
depraved, so the exhibition of godly 
qualities by Jesus led them to 
confuse his personality with that of 
Deity. The theory of such a doctrine 
is, that one cannot manifest God save 
as he is God; overloolaing the fact, 
that all God’s offspring reveal him 
in their measure; and not discerning 
that for God to be with a human soul 
is not the same as that he should 
displace it, and in.his own infinite 
personality occupy its shrine. 

The presence of God with men is 
what we call inspiration. It is not 
special, but generic; not a gift to 
single men, but to mankind. With 
the saint and the sinner, the poet and 
the peasant, the ignorant and the 
learned, the Divine Spirit is impar- 
tially present, although in degrees 
which vary with individual capacity. 
The disparity of his gifts to us we 
cannot understand; but it does not 
necessarily imply favoritism on the 
Creator’s part. But to suppose God 
granting himself to one, and with- 
holding himself from another, is 
clearly to represent him as unequal 
in his love. Where God’s equal love 
goes, there is his divine presence. 

Then it, is not by taking up his 
abode in a peculiar manner in a hu- 
man soul, that God reveals himself 
through it; but by that soul’s open- 
ing itself to receive fuller measure of 
his presence. His spirit flows free, 
like his air and sunlight: we take it 
in, and breathe it forth again to our 
fellows, according as we are able. 
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But, just here, it might be objected, 
“ Why, after all, should God not elect 
an individual soul, and, for his great 
ends, so abide in it and direct it as to 
give them a pattern of the aim of hu- 
man progress ?” 

Or, as some say, “ Why should not 
God manifest forth his great and nat- 
ural love to man, by informing the 
personality of some man with his own 
almighty selfhood, and moving on 
earth with it in a phantasmal, perhaps, 
yet a consoling, re-assuring guise ?” 

The response to the first of these 
queries is, that such a pattern is not 
an exemple ; nor can it affect us as an 
example should do. As an example, 
any thing influences us only in the 
degree in which we feel capable of 
imitating it. Only this consciousness 
stirs in us the disposition to follow it. 
The best pattern would therefore be 
that of normal manhood, however 
highly developed. Any thing more 


would be only an incomprehensible 
and therefore inefficient pageant. 
To the second query two objections 


arise in response. First, that the 
scheme is clearly, in all respects, de- 
rogatory as a method to be ascribed 
to God. To suppose the personal 
Deity taking possession of a human 
economy, and informing it for the 
purpose of performing a drama of hu- 
man life, — concealing (from eye-wit- 
nesses at least) the fact of this 
self-embodiment ; acting the parts of 
birth, growth, and death; simulating 
emotions proper only to man; ad- 
dressing himself in prayer, — agoniz- 
ing before himself; affecting to serve 
and to submit to himself; all this, 
however nicely it may be disguised in 
the ambiguities of rhetoric, is simply 
monstrous. 

But, secondly, it were enough to 
say that such conduct on the part of 
Deity is unnecessary. We need no 
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such re-assurance as is proposed in 
this scheme. Human faith in God 
does not demand to be re-enforced by 
such a dramatic exhibition of divine 
condescension. And there is high 
authority for this denial, — namely, 
Jesus himself. His faith in God was 
a direct, instinctive confidence; and 
none of his representations of Deity, 
or his requisitions on man, involve 
the remotest hint of the necessity for 
the appearance of Deity in human 
guise, or for any other revelation 
save that of the normal attestation of 
the awakened human consciousness. 
The similarity of the divine and hu- 
man natures, which is the postulate 
of every religion which alleges the 
possibility of intercourse between 
them, Jesus emphatically declared, 
in that doctrine which is the charac- 
teristic one in his religious teachings, 
—of the paternal-filial relation be- 
tween Deity and Humanity. 

One who accepts this faith genu- 
inely, in any thing of its real extent, 
cannot require such an abnormal at- 
testation of the divine love. Such 
sensuous testimony can only be de- 
sired by those who have not entered 
warmly into the religious thought of 
Jesus. He recognized that goodness, 
lovingness, were necessary attributes 
of Deity; that without these he could 
not be God. Theological rationaliz- 
ing has interposed artificial difficul- 
ties, and Augustine and Calvin have 
erected his justice into a bugbear 
which hides his love. Jesus never 
reasoned that God was, or that he 
was good. He spoke of him as a 
loving Father, out of consciousness, 
and from the recognition at once of 
the essential excellence of human 
nature, and of the Divine Nature 
which is its idealization. 

We must reject, therefore, any the- 
ory of divine self-incarnation which 
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is artificial or special. The incarna- 
tion is a truth; but it is a generic, a 
universal truth. And it is spiritual, 
not physical and material. 

What, then, is it? 

Let us, as we approach the question, 
first recognize the necessity there is, 
not for au artificial dramatic enact- 
ment of a human career, or for any 
sensuous apocalypse of Deity, but 
for lofty instances of the normal real- 
ization of human ideals, and grand 
illustrations of human capacities and 
relations. As in the arts we need 
geniuses to show us what art is capa- 
ble of ; as in science and philosophy we 
need minds able to stretch, by vastly 
expanded powers and adaptabilities, 
into regions of discovery and specula- 
tion inaccessible to the multitude ; as 
in all life we need guides and exem- 
plars ; so of the fact of God’s presence 
with the human spirit, and of the re- 
sults of such intercourse, we deeply 
need illustrations on loftiest planes. 
To develop beauty, and stimulate us 
to love and prosecute it; to discover 
moral and mental truths, and rouse us 
to their study; to guide, constrain, 
and elevate us in every walk of life,— 
we need great men, great teachers of 
what there is to do and to be, great 
examples of our power to do and to 
attain. 

Hence, as we reverently thank God 
for an Aristotle, gifted with intel- 
lect in a degree scarcely paralleled ; 
for a Raphael, whose delicate sensibili- 
ties, by intuitive power, perceived 
beauty and the laws of graphic art 
as perhaps no other since; for an 
Zischylus, a Dante, or a Shakspeare ; 
for the builders of the pyramids and 
of the Parthenon, and the mere mem- 
ory of Phidias or Praxiteles; for 
musical, oratorical, executive, philan- 
thropic great ones, whose endowments 
still surpass our highest gifts; so do 
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we devoutly thank the grace which 
vouchsafes us illustrations of our spir- 
itual nature in its most delicate and 
most holy relation; for an example 
of one like Jesus, of whose soul the 
consciousness of God had taken such 
overmastering hold, and whose rela- 
tion to the divine was, apparently, 
not a fitful, blind yearning, but 
that of full, clearly-accepted, mutual 
presence, and, on the human side, of 
unreserved filial consecration. Above 
all things, does our race need an in- 
stance of one whose recognition of 
God, and whose intuition of the con- 
ditions of spiritual existence, should 
be like what we have seen in Jesus. 

To study now the phenomenon of 
his life. Let us bear in mind what 
has been remarked, that the presence 
of God (or inspiration) is universal; 
besetting spirit as his will pervades 
the Cosmos. The condition of his 
presence with an individual soul will 
obviously be that spirit’s own recep- 
tivity. What, then, will be the pro- 
cess, or method, of this divine influ- 
ence ? 

Jesus himself bears witness to the 
kinship of all spirit, the likeness of 
human and divine characteristics. 
Here his authority is above that of 
others, in proportion as his commu- 
nion with God was more perfect than 
that of others. Butat least to the 
limit of human endowments, we must 
suppose this likeness; or, in narrow- 
est terms of the proposition, so much 
of human nature as is capable of di- 
vine occupation must be kindred with 
and similar to the nature of the di- 
vine. God can enter no element of 
our nature save that which by affinity, 
that is by adaptation of its structure, 
is prepared to receive him. 

Conversely, then, when the Spirit 
of God unites itself to that of a man, 
it will be received into, and will en- 
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ergize and exalt, the peculiar element 
or elements which in the man’s con- 
stitution are especially sympathetic 
to, and capable of accepting, the di- 
vine influence. 

Hence we see, first, that inspira- 
tion will vary in its form with the 
varying composition of individual 
minds. But, secondly, the develop- 
ment of the human faculties under 
the influence of the divine presence 
must always proceed in harmony with 
the divine attributes. The kind and 
the degree of the particular inspira- 
tion depend upon the constitution of 
the recipient mind. But in kind it 
corresponds to, and so reveals, a char- 
acteristic or characteristics of the 
divine nature. Thus the mind gift- 
ed with esthetic sensibility will de- 
velop under inspiration in the direc- 
tion of the apprehension of beauty 
and its laws; but then the inspired 
artist reflects a divine trait, and is 
in this respect an image of God. 
The mathematician or the moralist 
will, in his little circuit, image the 
divine cognizance of mathematical or 
moral truth. The lover of his kind 
will be god-like in his benevolence ; 
and a tender father serves our whole 
race as its best single type of Deity. 
And now, finally, when the whole 
nature of the man is capable of sur- 
rendering itself to the incoming of 
the Divine Spirit, we have a human 
being, who, in the whole extent of its 
constitution, images and reveals God, 
—jis a microcosm of the Infinite Di- 
vine Being. 

But this is not all. There is in 
every man, distinct from and beneath 
all his faculties, a mysterious agency, 
or spring of force and activity, which 
governs, directs, and uses all the facul- 
ties of body and mind. This is the 
will; and it is capable of surrender- 
ing itself to, or effectively uniting 
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itself with, the kindred part of 
another spiritual being. And when 
it does, then throughout the whole 
circuit of the faculties pour in com- 
mon the two currents of force. 

It is the essence of inspiration that 
the will of man take. into itself the 
will of God. But let us note the re- 
sult when this union is accomplished. 

Jesus said, “I and my Father are 
one.” When the two wills thus united 
coincide in the direction of their opera- 
tion, when the all of the manhood 
surrenders itself in sympathy to 
co-operative Deity; when the man 
loves as God loves, purposes as God 
purposes, wills as God wills, — then 
freely and of himself, yet under the 
single direction of divine impulse, 
the man acts by, for, and as God. 
Though the human soul remains indi- 
vidual and unconfused, and the hu- 
man will free, the action of the man 
is but the action of God. The two 
are one, not in person, but in effi- 
ciency and in semblance. The man 
is man; God is still God alone; but 
the Divine Spirit has taken up its 
abode in the human economy ; the 
human faculties are energized and 
directed by the divine co-operative 
will; the Divine Spirit is normally in- 
carnate with the human, its spring of 
power, its guide, its vital force. 

Incarnation, then, is but the cor- 
relative of inspiration. Where the 
Divine Spirit enters by inspiration, 
there it dwells by incarnation. Here, 
therefore, is no artificial device, no 
dramatic pageantry, but order, impar- 
tiality, intelligibility; the highest, 
but the universal hope of man; the 
universal — shall we not say the 
highest ?— operation of God. If he 
is glorious at the head of the vast in- 
sensate universe, guiding the wheel- 
ing orbs, and dispensing the seasons 
in order; measuring the waters in 
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the hollow of bis hand, and taking 
up the isles as a very little thing; if 
he is awful ordering the concerns of 
men, the flux and exchange of civili- 
zation and barbarism, of development 
and decay; where is he so tenderly 
majestic, where so profoundly efficient, 
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where so inscrutably wise, as where 
he moves, addressing to his offspring 
the influences of his own personal 
magnetic grace, to lift the child to- 
wards its parent, to develop in the only 
substance capable of such kindred 
growth a character like his own? 


DAPHNE: A MONODY. 


BY MARY E. NUTTING. 


By day I watch the sun-god’s chariot blazing, 
The long, still day his coursers fill the sky ; 

And hail at eve, through leafy meshes gazing, 
Thy silver bow, O huntress fair, on high ! 


Through all my boughs the sweet south wind is sweeping, 
As once it swayed and swept my parted hair: 

The current in my pulses swiftly leaping 
Rhymed with this other life that now I share. 


I hear at morn, through all the valleys ringing, 
The huntsman’s call, the far-off, answering sign; 
At eventide, the sweet, familiar singing 
Blends with the friendly lowing of the kine. 


O hunters! through the wood and valley roaming, 
I call to you, my brothers, and in vain; 

O maidens! singing in the dewy gloaming, 
Mine is the burden of your sweet refrain. 


In happier days of melody and motion, 
I was a maiden, too, of Thessaly ; 

My life was set to rhythmical devotion, 
Was consecrate, great Artemis, to thee. 


And when I saw, my heart with rapture thrilling, 
Thy silver bow hang in the upper air, 

The vows that maidens pay to thee fulfilling, 
Nightly I made my orison and prayer. 
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Until that day when, from the cooling shadow, 
Seeking the fount that laves thy shrine I came; 
High over all the glowing, golden meadow, 
The sun-god’s chariot filled the heavens with flame. 


A nameless spell upon my spirit falling, 
An unknown terror, I invoked thy aid ; 
And wildly ran, O goddess-maiden! calling, 

“ Diana, hear! for I am sore afraid.” 


Till, with the flight and that strange terror blended 
O’erpowered and fainting, straight I cried to thee, 

“ Let but thy nymph, O Dian star-attended ! 
Breathe vital air, even as a laurel-tree.” 


My course was stayed; the south wind, perfume-laden, 
Swayed lightly through my leaf-inwoven hair; 

The terror passed: but I no more, a maiden, 
Look on the wide-surrounding, upper air. 


Still I invoke the hunters, home-returning, 
The maidens’ song at eve I fain would sing; 

The tree-life overcomes my spirit’s yearning, 
They only hear the leaves’ low murmuring. 


And still at eve I watch, through leafy spaces, 
For thy uprising on the starry lea; 

And fain would pay, O shrined in heavenly places ! 
My maiden vows, great Artemis, to thee. 





A MOOD. 
BY F. A. W. 


I crrep, “No heart is true! 
The sky has lost its sun; 

The earth is cold and desolate ; 
I would that life were done!” 


A hand was clasped in mine. 

Two hearts forever one ! 

Now earth and sky in beauty shine; 
My life has just begun. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE snow was falling over the 
roofs and houses of Greyford, not in 
great loose’ feathers, but with that 
fine, steady, continuous descent which 
indicates a steady purpose. 

“We are in for it now,” said Dr. 
Sylva, as he drew on his gloves for a 
long ride in the neighborhood. “ Net- 
tie, here comes the snow you’ve been 
wanting.” 

Nettie’s first movement was in the 
direction of the window; her second, 
after satisfying herself of the state 
of things out of doors, was — shall we 
tell the secret ? — to the looking-glass 
that hung over the table in the fam- 
ily keeping-room. Her father had 
gone out, and’ Nettie was alone. 

She stood before it considering the 
image therein attentively, and nod- 
ding to it with a little knowing 
twinkle in her eye, as if she should 
say, There are a pair of us, and we'll 
have it all our own way now. 

We by no means desire to tell tales 
out of school, or to produce the im- 
pression that young ladies when left 
alone in family “keeping-rooms ” are 
in the habit of standing before the 
domestic logking-glass and contem- 
plating their own charms. All we 
have to remark on the present occa- 
sion is, that if Nettie Sylva was so 
employed, she could not easily in that 
house have found any thing better 
worth looking at. 

For “the keeping-room” of Dr. 
Sylva was evidently as common-place 
and fluffy and uninteresting a scene 
as family keeping-rooms of economical 
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apt to become. There was a faded car- 
pet, a worn settee which served the pur- 
pose of a sofa, a book-case with Rollin’s 
History, Hume’s “History of Eng- 
land,” Scott’s Family Bible, Dod- 
dridge’s “Rise and Progress,” and 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” for reading. 
There was a turn-down shelf with 
pigeon-holes, where Dr. Sylva kept ac- 
count-books and letters; there was a 
half-dozen of slippery hard-wood-bot- 
tomed chairs ; there was a tall old clock 
tick-tacking in the corner; and there 
were rustling paper window-shades, 
which Nettie detested. Nettie, in fact, 
detested the whole room, as a horrid, 
poor, common-place, dusty, musty af- 
fair. Young ladies do sometimes 
have just such feelings as this about 
the family sitting-room. 

Under these circumstances, could 
you look over Nettie’s shoulder into 
the looking-glass, you would feel the 
forve of what we have been saying: 
that the image she saw there was 
the best worth looking at of any 
thing in the room. .It isn’t saying 
much, to be sure. Nettie Sylva was 
a tall, lithe, handsome girl, and 
looked as if she had been got up by 
Mother Nature in a more generous 
mood of mind than she generally is 
in when she makes our pure, delicate, 
spare, lady-like New-England girls. 
She was like a tropical flower; every 
thing about her was bright and rich 
and abundant. She had lovely golden 
brown hair, and ever so much of it. 
Her cheeks had the high bloom and 
color of the pomegranate. She had 
great, rich, velvet dark eyes with long 
lashes; her waist was round as an 
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apple, and she had a beautiful fulness 
of form, not a common attribute of 
American beauty. Nettie was of 
very good taste, and rather liked her 
own looks. It was said there was a 
tinge of Italian blood in her veins, 
through some grandmother on the 
maternal side ; but Nettie was enough 
of a Yankee for all that to have a 
pretty good sense of what things 
were worth, and what could be done 
with them practically. Consequently 
the store of charms which she saw re- 
flected in the looking-glass were 
something that she very well knew 
the use of, although the use she made 
of them just about in these days, was 
one that will certainly not meet the 
approbation of the reflecting mind. 
On the present occasion the principal 
use that she was making of them was 
to plague and tease Horace Vanzandt, 
as she had previously plagued and 
teased many other of the leading 
beaux of the village. Horace, how- 
ever, was a particularly attractive 
game. He was handsome, lively, 
spirited, hot-tempered, and forgiving, 
so that it was the easiest thing in the 
world both to put him into a passion 
and to get him out of it; and these 
two exercises considerably varied the 
dulness of the village life. For Grey- 
ford was a dull village, it is to be 
confessed. Nobody was very rich 
there, and nobody was very poor. The 
girls were all educated at the high 
school, and knew and read and had 
heard about all sorts of scenes that they 
could not afford to see, and splendid 
doings in the world that they never 
could take any part in, and read serial 
stories every week out of three or 
four newspapers by, means of which 
they lived among duchesses and count- 
esses, and had all sorts of thrilling 
adventures in the spirit, while their 
bodies were tied down to the routine 


of a narrow, economical family life. 
The young men at Greyford, as a mat- 
ter of course, were put to work early, 
and hadn’t half the time to read and 
study and get themselves up in 
poetry and romances that the girls 
had, and consequently there were 
none of them that appeared to the 
girls the ideal hero; but still they 
were accepted as the best there was. 
There were approved ways and 
means of seeing each other. There 
was the singing-school once a week, 
where, by the by, Nettie had the rich- 
est voice and led the treble. There 
were apple-cuttings and croquet-par- 
ties ; but, best and liveliest of all, there 
were the sleigh-rides which came in 
the winter, when the young fellows 
were to a good degree released from 
farm-work, and free to bask in the 
charms of female society. 

It had been given out and agreed 
among the young fellows of the vil- 
lage, that, as soon as there was snow 
enough, there should be a grand 
sleigh-ride over to the hotel in North 
Denmark, where a dancing-room had 
been engaged, and provision made for 
a regular frolic. 

The point in discussion in Nettie’s 
mind as she stood nodding at her 
image in the glass was this: Would 
Horace Vanzandt come to invite her 
to this sleigh-ride? She knew, in her 
own guilty conscience, that she had 
sent him off horridly angry the Sun- 
day evening before, and whether he 
had gotten over it or not was the 
point in discussion in her own mind; 
and, by way of estimating the balance 
of probabilities, she took a good look 
at herself. She rather thought he 
would come back, and at this moment 
she heard the click of the gate. In 
a@ moment she turned, and was seated 
in the demurest manner at her work- 
basket, making a little ruffled apron 
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with pockets, in which she was so 
much absorbed that Horace was 
obliged to rap three or four times on 
the door till he could rouse the ear of 
the little. inattentive, bound-girl in the 
back-kitchen. There had been times 
when Miss Nettie under such circum- 
stances would go and open the door 
herself, and say, “Oh! is it you? I 
thought,” — &e., &., &e. But this 
morning she felt diplomatic; and, on 
the whole, she concluded that he must 
be made to come all the way. Hor- 
ace, in fact, had come resolved to beg 
pardon for being insulted on Sunday 
evening. He had flown into a pas- 
sion and made himself ridiculous. 
Of course this had put him in the 
wrong; but now here was the snow 
coming, and he wanted Nettie for his 
partner. He knew that she would 
tease and provoke him the whole even- 
ing. Why, then, would no one else 
but Nettie do for him, when there 
was Jane Burgess, the nicest, sweet- 
est, most reasonable girl that ever 
was heard of, who never did or said 
an unkind thing to anybody; and 
Rachel Holly, with cheeks and fore- 
head like the pink and the white of 
sweet-peas and the prettiest and most 
winning of voices? Both these had 
graciously entreated him ; and yet he 
could form no idea of anybody that 
he wanted except this vexatious Net- 
tie, who neither would take him nor 
let him alone, and kept him always in 
“a state of fermentation. Well, why 
does a young fellow like to drive a 
livély, high-spirited filly, that prances 
and curvets, snorts, and pulls on the 
bit, and comes within an inch of 
dashing his brains out every once in 
awhile? We leave that to the con- 
sciousness of individuals and to the 
metaphysicians. All is, Horace has 
stood long enough on the door-step, 
and we must get him in. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Horace determined to open the 
matter cheerfully, and ignore the fact 
that there had been any quarrel ; and 
so began briskly, “ Well, Miss Sylva, 
we are in luck; the snow has come.” 

“T don’t like snow,” said Nettie, 
contradictiously ; but she smiled as 
she said it, and, lifting her great, 
beautiful eyes, fixed them on Horace 
not unkindly. 

“But don’t you see, Miss Nettie, 
our sleigh-ride is to come off now?” 

“ Sleigh-ride ?” said Miss Nettie, in 
a tone of innocent inquiry. “ What 
sleigh-ride ? ” 

“ Why, of course you know: the 
sleigh-ride that we fellows have been. 
planning for three or four weeks past. 
We’ve got the room and the fiddler 
all engaged.” ’ 

Now, Nettie knew all these things 
perfectly well. The fact was, that 
she and Jane Burgess and Rachel 
Holly had discussed them over and 
over, to the minutest details of possi- 
bilities, and they had all settled what 
they were to wear. But was she to let 
the enemy know this? Of course not. 

“Oh!” she said, “ I can’t be expect- 
ed to know, as nothing has been said 
to me.” : 

“ Why, of course,” said Horace. 

“T don’t think it is of course,” said 
Nettie. “How should I know any 
thing, when nothing has been said to 
me ?” 

“ Why, yes; it is all arranged. Jeff 
Fleming is to take Jane Burgess in 
his new sleigh. He went to New 
Haven last week, and bought a new 
string of bells on purpose ; and Mark 
Hinsdale is going with Rachel Holly; 
and may I have the pleasure, Miss 
Nettie, of taking you?” 

“Qh! it appears I am Hobson’s 
choice, then. Thank you. I don’t 
know that I shall care togo. It will 
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be very cold, and I think sleigh-rides 
are rather a bore.” 

“ Now, Miss Sylva, you really can’t 
be so cruel.” 

“Cruel! I don’t know what you 
eall cruel. Ah! I see what you mean. 
I suppose you have tried all the other 
girls and found them engaged.” 

“T do think you are the most pro- 
voking person, Miss Nettie, that ever 
I did know.” 

Horace Vanzandt was a very hand- 
some young fellow; and when he was 
angry the blood flushed into his cheek, 
and the fire snapped from his eyes; 
and Nettie felt a perilous sort of pleas- 
ure in provoking these natural phe- 
nomena. 

“Come now, Horace,” she said 
suddenly, assuming an air of the most 
sisterly* concern. “Why must we 
always quarrel? not that I care par- 
ticularly about it, but it really grieves 
me to see a person that I respect give 
way to his temper so.” 

“By George ! Nettie, it’s your fault,” 
said Horace. “I never do get so 
angry with anybody. else, but you 
seem to delight to make me miserable. 
Now, I came to invite you on Sunday 
night, but you quarrelled with me and 
got it all out of my head.” 

“ Well, Horace, if you have come 
just to renew the Sunday night’s 
quarrel ” — 

“ Thaven’t. I came to make up.” 

“ And give me Hobson’s choice in 
the sleigh-ride,” said Nettie. 

Horace rose up hastily, and flung 
out of the room. Nettie gave one 
quick mischievous glance after him, 
seized a little packet from her work- 
basket, ran round by another path to 
the gate, and was there before Horace 
got there. “You silly boy,” she said. 
“You never will give me time to give 
you this. I had it all ready for you 
on Sunday night.” 
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It was a guard-chain of Nettie’s 
own workmanship which had been 
promised to Horace months before. 

“T’ve sat up many a night working 
on this,” she said reproachfully. 

“O Nettie!” 

“Come now, let’s be friends,” she 
said, laying her hand on his arm. 
“ Really, Horace, I feel absolutely con- 
cerned about your violent temper. 
You must overcome it.” Horace* 
looked at her quizzically as she put 
the guard-chain round his neck, and 
then followed her an unresisting cap- 
tive into the house again, where it 
pleased Nettie to keep him at her feet 
reading Tennyson to her till near 
dinner-time. And this was the way 
that matters commonly went on be- 
tween Horace and Nettie. 

Horace Vanzandt was the son of one 
of the largest farmers in.the neighbor- 
hood, and the youngest of four brothers 
who all took respectably to farming. 
Horace was of a lively turn of mind, 
and meant to strike out something 
rather more adventurous and congen- 
ial in life. If there was any thing 
he detested it was following the slow 
steps of oxen, ploughing, and planting 
potatoes and harvesting little gains 
at the end of the year. Horace de- 
termined to be an inventor. He had 
a turn for machinery and a Yankee 
quickness of hand. He even in boy- 
hood had made a pattern of a water- 


wheel which turned an imaginary 


mill in the brook in the back lot. He* 
had devised a churn for his mother, 
which the knowing ones said might 
have taken a patent if somebody else 
hadn’t made one just like it before 
him. So Horace read and thought, 
and whittled, and studied models, and 
used to carry them up to shéw to 
Nettie, who sometimes laughed at 
them, but, after all, rather fed the 
flame of his hopes and anticipations. 




















Nettie sympathized with all her 
fiery, restless heart in Horace’s con- 
tempt of farming, and in his desires 
to make to himself a fortune in some 
easier way. She detested the dull 
reality of life in Greyford, where, as 
she phrased it,“ nobody ever came, and 
nothing ever happened.” 

Greyford, to be sure, was one of 
those still, quiet towns which impress 
travellers who ride through it with 
the idea that the inhabitants are all 
either dead or gone on long voyages. 
The front doors were always tight shut 
even in the warmest summer weather, 
and not a human creature by any 
accident was ever seen about them. 
All the window-blinds were tight 
closed, except perhaps one-half of one 
on one side, far to the back of the 
house. The reason of this was, that 
when the Greyford housekeepers had 
cleaned the paint of the chambers 
and parlors, in the spring, they wanted 
to keep them immaculate from flies, 
and so shut up all the window-blinds 
till the time for the autumn cleaning. 
Meanwhile they lived in one or two 
rooms in the back of the house, 
and congratulated themselves that 
the front part was always in order. 
This particular habit, by the way, 
though a most efficient preservative 
of the colors of carpets and condu- 
cive to the health and long life of the 
hair-seat chairs and chintz-covered 
sofas which lurked within these dark 
domains, was not acceptable to Mas- 
ter Horace. He used to say that 
when he had a house of his own he 
was going to set apart one room in it 
for a fly-room, and have it warm and 
bright and airy and sunny, and have 
just as many flies in it as he wanted. 
Nettig, when he said this one day in 
her presence, answered promptly, that 
if he went on in that contrary spirit 
he would find not only flies entering 
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into his room, but Beelzebub the god 
of flies; whereupon Horace rejoined 
impulsively that he hoped to coax a 
goddess in there, not a devil. Then 
he stopped short, a little embarrassed. 
Nettie, however, with that instinctive 
readiness of which the shyest and 
most skittish young ladies have the 
most, answered with a sniff that he 
wasn’t likely to catch many goddesses 
unless he baited his trap with some- 
thing better than flies. 

But, as we have said a few words 
about Greyford, we will make bold to 
say a few more; for the fact is, that 
this ancient town is itself better 
worth knowing, not merely than the 
two inexperienced young persons 
about whom we have been talking, 
but even than the whole of any one 
of the generations of hard-working, 
economical, humdrum New-England- 
ers, who have slowly followed each 
other to the old-fashioned dreary 
burying-grounds of the town since its 
first settlement in the year 1639. 

Greyford is one of the very oldest 
of the Connecticut towns, and, like 
all those which were portions of the 
original New Haven Colony, was 
settled in good measure by “ gentry,” 
as distinguished from the yeomanry, 
from whom almost exclusively the 
Connecticut colony was recruited. 
Hence its families have yet traditions 
and heirlooms that knit together with 
a strong but invisible tie the working- 
day life that now is, and the far-away 
days of the knights and gentlemen of 
Good Queen Bess and her successor 
Gentle KingJamie. These, however, 
are but few, —an ancient copy of the 
Geneva Bible, or a faded and almost 
invisible embroidered coat-of-arms. 
But of both the early and the later 
days of our history, the memorials 
were more numerous, and the recol- 
lections were clear and authentic,. 
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and romantic too. The sons of old 
Greyford, farmers though they were, 
bravely upheld the cause, and followed 
the banner of their country, whether 
it was the blood-red flag of the Eng- 
lish king, or the brighter stars and 
stripes from the old French War 
down tothe Rebellion ; serving always 
under officers of their own choice, 
wise and experienced fellow-townsmen 
of their own. Others had followed 
the sea, and had brought home with 
them to ornament the brown old home- 
steads where they established them- 
selves to end their days, such strange 
and fantastic articles as sailors delight 
to gather. 

Now, the antique queen’s arms and 
the old carved powder-horns, the 
whales’ teeth and the New-Zealand 
‘clubs, startle and interest the visitor 
who finds them in a country farm- 
house, and set him thinking and 
questioning. In like manner these 
manifold experiences of war and sea- 
faring had stored the minds of the 
dwellers in Greyford with many curi- 
ous tales, and with travellers’ thoughts 
and opinions, such as seem strange 
and uncanny to the dwellers-at-home, 
but yet are full of stimulus and fas- 
cination. 

In such communities there are al- 
ways such persons as we commonly 
term “characters.” A retired sea- 
captain is certain to be a character. 
Long-forgotten strains of ancestral 
- blood re-appear all of a sudden in 
some curious manifestation in a plain 
farmer’s son or daughter; and the 
child grows up perhaps into a genius, 
but oftener into a specimen of peculi- 
arities —a character. And even the 
life of the farmers who live and die 
at home, utterly uneventful as it is, is 
in itself far from unfavorable to the 
development of strange and odd 
traits. There is something in the 
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calmness of the sunny fields, in the 
stillness of winter snows, in the 
cool quie. of the green woods, that 
conjures certain minds into even an 
unnatural excitement, even by the 
mystical influence of mere silent 
solitude." 

The landscape of Greyford, and the 
character of its surroundings, were so 
varied and picturesque as to add great 
power to these natural influences. 
There were broad tracts of ancient 
woodland, stretching far away over 
the hills. There was a river, a clear 
and lively stream, that ran through 
the township and entered the sea not 
very far away. There were broad 
and level tracts of singularly fertile 
farming land. Here and there among 
the wooded hills of the back country 
were lovely little lakes, all alone in 
the forest, and plentifully stocked 
with perch and roach and pickerel, 
and well-known to many a barefooted 
boy as the Meccas of his rare half- 
holidays. At the extreme north- 
eastern part of the town, one steep 
mountain, so isolated and so bold in 
its outline as to seem much loftier 
than it really was, stood up alone and 
silent, shrouded to its very summit in 
thick, tall forest-trees, while the vast, 
sheer descent of its eastern face, 
plunged down in one immense cliff, far 
below the surface of the earth; for 
close under it was the largest of all the 
lakes of the whole region, whose steep 
shore, the continuation of the moun- 
tain precipice, sank into black waters 
reputed to be unfathomable. The 
road that led northward through this 
wild and striking pass had been 
scored deep into the living rock, for 
there was not a foot of level land to 
hold it. E 

Doubtless all these influences had 
moulded and modified more or less 
the traits of every personage in this 
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our story; to which, having said all 
that we wanted to about geography 
and history, we now return. 

Nettie had a painstaking  step- 
mother, a worthy woman, devoted to 
the task of keeping her father’s house 
in the required style. The relations 
between her and Nettie were diplo- 
matic. Nettie was not fond of house- 
work, and Mrs. Dr. Sylva was; and it 
occurred to the young lady, that, in 
this conjunction of circumstances, it 
was only the fair thing that her 
mother-in-law, who had the work to 
do, should arrange the house in her 
own way; though, as we have inti- 
mated, it was a way extremely dis- 
tasteful to Nettie. Still, rather than 
take hold with her own hands and 
conduct the housekeeping on another 
pattern, Nettie was willing to let 
things take their course without re- 
monstrance. She had her own dresses 
to make and alter according to the 
patterns in “ Harper’s Bazar,” she had 
several serial stories on hand to read, 
and she had the afore-named singing- 
schools, apple-cuttings, croquet-par- 
ties, tea-drinkings, and sleigh-rides to 
attend, and generally a love-affair off 
or on; for Nettie was one of the sort 
who scarcely ever made a visit with- 
out webbing some silly fly in her net, 
and having a love-letter of some kind 
to answer. , 

This conduct of Nettie’s was very 
seriously disapproved, not only by 
the matrons of Greyford, but by the 
young ladies of her set, who were 
understood in confidential moments 
to aver to each other that Nettie 
Sylva was a flirt, and that it really 
was abominable for her to trifle with 
gentlemen as she did. 

But so long as Nettie found that 
the gentlemen rather liked to be 
trifled with, and that their hearts, 
however sorely scratched and lacer- 
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ated by her claws, had a marvellous 
aptitude for healing, her own con- 
science was quite at ease in the mat- 
ter. In fact, Nettie looked upon 
flirtation as the only providential 
compensation her case admitted of in 
her compulsory dull existence in 
Greyford. 

Horace Vanzandt was, on the 
whole, rather more to her than any 
of her other beaux; but then Horace 
had no money, and there seemed no 
likelihood of his having any for years 
to come; so, as Nettie sensibly re- 
marked, there was no sort of use in 
having any thing more than a friend- 
ship. But of course the gossips 
mated them, and they generally in 
point of fact were mated, as in the 
present sleigh-ride. Jeff Fleming 
never thought of such a thing as 
presuming to ask Nettie when Horace 
was evidently setting his cap in 
that direction; and Mark Hinsdale, 
though he had written a sonnet on 
her in “The Greyford Union Eagle,” 
did not so much as venture to think 
of driving her in his sleigh on this 
occasion, 

Nettie winced a little at times un- 
der this state of things. She wanted 
variety. “ Who wants to be tied al- 
ways to one fellow?” she remarked. 
Jane Burgess, on the contrary, had 
been heard to assert, that, if she had 
a friend as devoted to her as Horace 
was to Nettie, she would take more 
care how she treated him. 

Jane was, to say the truth, just 
one of those women whom good mothers 
and sisters always wish their sons 
and brothers would marry. She was 
pretty, she was witty, and she was 
wise ; but all in such just proportions, 
that there was no salient point. She 
was a girl of scruples, careful what 
she said and did, true to the heart’s 
core, and without shadow of turning. 
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Nettie Sylva was a bundle of capa- 
bilities and perhapses. | What she 
might become was a problem. She 
lived a life of impulse rather than 
reflection, and did things from morn- 
ing till night for no other reason than 
that she felt like them at the mo- 
ment. She belonged to the class cel- 
ebrated by our respected friend Mr. 
Alexander Pope, — 

“ Ladies, like variegated tulips, show 


’Tis to their changes half their charms they 
owe.” 


Nettie certainly had as many streaks 
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as a first-class tulip, and changes 
enough to make her extremely 
charming; and after Horace went 
away, she proceeded, with the aid of 
“Harper’s Bazar,” to compose a toilette 
for the next week’s féte of the most 
killing description. 

But what came of this same sleigh- 
ride, and what Jane Burgess said 
and thought, and how Rachel Holly 
and Mark Hinsdale got themselves 
currently reported engaged,— Behold, 
are not these to be found in the Jan- 
uary number of “Oup AnD NEw.” 
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BY A 
Oy the left bank of the Purgatoire 


River, just above the mouth of the 
Alkali Arroyo and about twenty- 
five miles from its junction with the 
Arkansas, in Colorado, is a remark- 
able object known as the Bear Rock. 
At this point, and for many miles 
above, the Purgatoire, sometimes 
known as the Purgatory, but gen- 
erally corrupted into Picketwire, 
flows between sandstone bluffs from 
forty to sixty feet high, which leave at 
their base “bottoms” valuable for 
grazing, and, when irrigated, for cul- 
tivation, from one-fourth of a mile to 
nearly two miles wide. Until within 
a very few years this stream was a 
favorite resort of the prairie Indians, 
especially of the Arrapahoes ; and its 
valley is still exposed to their incur- 
sions whenever they are hostile. 

The Bear Rock is a comparatively 
smooth face of a sandstone bluff that 
extends about sixty feet above the 
water, from which it is distant a 
hundred or more yards. Upon the 
exposed surface of the rock, about 
ten feet from the bottom of the cliff, 
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is an excellent life-size representation 
in profile of a three-year-old cinna- 
mon bear. 

The figure is dark brown, ap- 
proaching black, being darker on 
the anterior half. The outline is 
distinct and perfect, unless excep- 
tion may be taken to a slight blurr- 
ing at the bottom of the hind-feet 
and a somewhat pronounced excess 
of the claws of the fore-feet. From 
the tail to the nose the length is 
about six feet, and the height at the 
shoulders is about three and a half 
feet. These are merely approximate 
dimensions; the writer having no 
facilities for exact measurement at 
the time of his inspection, Aug. 8, 
1871. The legs are all visible, and 
the head points straight to the front, 
as if just about to take or just hav- 
ing taken a step. The fore-feet are 
on a slightly higher plane than the 
hind ones, as if on rising ground. 
The expression is one of surprise and 
alarm: the head is thrust forward 
and slightly upward, the ears are 
sharply cocked forward as if on the 
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alert, and the whole attitude displays 
the utmost fidelity to that of a bear 
in some excitement and apprehen- 
sion. There is no room for a mo- 
ment’s doubt as to the animal or the 
state of mind in which it is. The 
figure is of full size, but until scruti- 
nized appears smaller, being dwarfed 
by the magnitude of the rock on 
which it is depicted. 

No history or tradition pretends to 
give the date of its origin, although 
there is nothing in its appearance 
to indicate extreme antiquity. The 
ordinary Indian story is, that a long 
time ago a party fell in with a bear 
and gave it chase, when it mysteri- 
ously disappeared in this cafion, and 
that the figure was then first ob- 
served. It was immediately re- 
garded as supernatural, and has since 
been looked upon as great or strong 
“medicine.” Beads and _ broken 
arrows are still to be found below it 


and in the crevices near by, appar- 
ently placed there as propitiatory 


offerings. Deep gashes in the sub- 
jacent sandstone show where the 
savages have for a long period sharp- 
ened their knives in its presence, 
while rudely carved, not painted, fig- 
ures on the rocks are apparently the 
autographs or totems of individuals 
or bands. 

The popular explanation among 
the white settlers is, that it has been 
painted by the Indians. This is 
inconceivable by those having any 
intimate knowledge of them, from 
the utter absence of artistic skill 
among the savages, as shown by the 
almost unintelligible hieroglyphics 
near at hand, and from their want of 
familiarity with paint as durable as 
this pigment. The fidelity to nature 
of this figure is utterly beyond any 
ability ever known to be exhibited 
by them. 
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It has been suggested that it was 
painted by the Spaniards, who ex- 
plored this region and described this 
river as Rio del Animas Perditas, in 
what is now nearly a traditionary 
period. But, if a conceivable motive 
could be supplied, there are local 
reasons why no artist would place a 
picture just where this is found. 

The surface on which it is depicted 
is slightly irregular and roughened, 
while an absolutely smooth one can 
be found a few feet above; and, as 
the existing figure is so far from the 
ground as to require a staging from 
which to.be painted, the same sta- 
ging could easily have been carried up 
the small additional height required. 

There is no reason why the figure 
should be slanting, in the absence of 
the accessory of sloping ground. An 
artist who had the skill to create this 
could have made a much more effec- 
tive picture by giving it a somewhat 
different posture, or by adding a 
figure or two. A deep yellow stain 
or vein in the stone runs longitu- 
dinally through the figure, marring 
it as a work of art. This would 
have been avoided by placing it a 
little higher up, or it might have 
been obscured by the use of more 
color directly upon it. A small por- 
tion of the rock, where the color is 
deepest, was removed some time ago; 
and, having been carefully ground to 
powder, it was burnt without the 
smell or any sensible sign of paint 
being elicited. 

To the mind of the writer it is 
clear that the object is not artificial ; 
but these details are mentioned, that 
those who have no opportunity for 
personal inspection may have some 
basis of judgment. 

If this reasoning is correct, of 
course the figure has been placed 
there by some natural cause, and the 
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most probable seems to be lightning. 
There are tolerably well authenti- 
cated cases of objects having been 
transferred to such adjacent tissues 
as the human body by this means; 
but the writer has never heard of 
such action occurring on stone. Nor 
can he explain the process, which is 
not alluded to in such scientific books 
as have fallen in his way. 

It would appear that a bear had 
taken shelter, under the somewhat 
overhanging ledge, or had simply 
stopped near by at the time, and, 
while startled at the close display of 
lightning, was by that agency de- 
picted upon the solid wall. If not, 
what is the explanation? At places 
where the rock has scaled, the color 
shows to the depth of one-sixteenth 
to one-eighth of an inch, according 
to the closeness of its texture. 
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White barbarians are already de- 
stroying this natural curiosity. It 
affords a tempting mark to passing 
ranche-men, and it is fast being de- 
faced by their well-aimed shots. 
Others, in sympathy with that van- 
dalism that befouls the fairest monu- 
ments of civilization, chip off con- 
venient projections, and pencil their 
little names on the fresher rock 
beneath. What the superstition of 
the red savage has preserved, the 
irrational iconoclasm of his white 
brother destroys. 

Bent Co., COLORADO, Aug. 21, 1871. 


Nore. — Since this paper was prepared, the 
writcr has been told that a scientific party, among 
whom was Dr. Le Conte of Philadelphia, visited 
the Bear Rock in 1867, and expressed the opinion 
that it was the result of electricity. 

No account of this curiosity, scientific or popular, 
has been published, so far as the writer knows, 

A somewhat similar figure of another animal is 
said to exist on the rocks about fifty miles farther 
up the same river. 


SORRENTO PAPERS. 


BY CHAS. D. WARNER. 


SAINT ANTONINO. 

THE most serviceable saint whom 
I know is St. Antonino. He is the 
patron saint of the good town of Sor- 
rento; he is the good genius of all 
sailors and fishermen; and he has a 
humbler office, that of protector of 
the pigs. On his day the pigs are 
brought into the public square to be 
blessed ; and this is one reason why 
the pork of Sorrento is reputed so 
sweet and wholesome. The saint is 
the friend, and, so to say, companion 
of the common people. They seem 
to be all fond of him, and there is 
little of fear in their confiding rela- 
tion. His humble origin and plebeian 
appearance have something to do with 
his popularity, no doubt. There is 
nothing awe-inspiring in the -brown 


stone figure, battered and cracked, 
that stands at one corner of the bridge, 
over the chasm at the entrance of the 
city. He holds acrosier in one hand, 
and raises the other, with fingers up- 
lifted, in act of benediction. If his face 
is an indication of his character, he 
had in him a mixture of robust good 
nature with a touch of vulgarity, 
and could rough it in a jolly manner 
with fishermen and peasants. He 
may have appeared to better advan- 
tage when he stood on top of the 
massive old city gate, which the pres- 
ent government, with the impulse of 
a Vandal, took down a few years ago. 
The demolition had to be accom- 
plished in the night, under a guard 
of soldiers, so indignant were the 
populace. At that time the homely 
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" saint was deposed ; and he wears now, . 


I think, a snubbed and cast-aside 
aspect. Perhaps he is dearer to the 
people than ever; and I confess that 
I like him much better than many 
grander saints, in stone, I have seen 
in more conspicuous places. If ever I 
am in rough water and foul weather, 
I hope he will not take amiss any 
thing I have here written about him. 
Sunday, and it happened to be St. 
Valentine’s also, was the great féte- 
day of St. Antonino. Early in the 
morning there was a great clanging 
of bells; and the ceremony of the 
blessing of the pigs took place, I 
heard, but I was not abroad early 
enough tosee it, — a laziness for which 
I fancy I need not apologize, as the 
Catholic is known to be an earlier 
religion than the Protestant. When 
I did go out the streets were thronged 
with people, the country-folk having 
come in from miles around. The 
church of the patron saint was the 
great centre of attraction. The 
blank walls of the little square in 
front, and of the narrow streets near, 
were hung with cheap and highly- 
colored lithographs of sacred subjects, 
for sale; tables and booths were set 
up in every available space for the 
traffic in pre-Raphaelite gingerbread, 
molasses candy, strings of dried nuts, 
pine-cone and pumpkin seeds, scarfs, 
boots and shoes, and all sorts of trum- 
pery. One dealer had pre-empted 
a large space on the pavement, where 
he had spread out an assortment of 
bits of old iron, nails, pieces of steel 
traps, and various fragments which 
might be useful to the peasants. The 
press was so great, that it was difficult 
to get through it; but the crowd was 
@ picturesque one, and in the highest 
good humor. The occasion was a 
sort of Fourth of July, but without 
its worry and powder and flowing bars. 
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The spectacle of the day was the 
procession, bearing the silver image 
of the saint through the streets. I 
think there could never be any thing 
finer or more impressive; at least, I 
like these little fussy provincial dis- 
plays, — these tag-rags and ends of 
grandeur, in which all the populace 
devoutly believe, and at which they 
are lost in wonder, — better than those 
imposing ceremonies at the capital, 
in which nobody believes. There 
was first a band of musicians, walk- 
ing in more or less disorder, but blow- 
ing away with great zeal, so that they 
could be heard amid the clangor of 
bells the peals of which reverberate 
so deafeningly between the high 
houses of these narrow streets. Then 
follow boys in white, and citizens in 
black and white robes, carrying huge 
silken banners, triangular like sea- 
pennants, and splendid silver cruci- 
fixes which flash in the sun. Then 
come ecclesiastics, walking with state- 
ly step, and chanting in loud and 
pleasant unison. These are followed 
by nobles, among whom I recognize, 
with a certain satisfaction, two de- 
scendants of Tasso, whose glowing 
and bigoted soul may rejoice in the 
devotion of his posterity, who help 
to bear to-day the gilded platform 
upon which is the solid silver image 
of the saint. The good old bishop 
walks humbly in the rear, in full 
canonical rig, with crosier and mitre, 
his rich robes upborne by priestly at- 
tendants, his splendid footman at a 
respectful distance, and his roomy 
carriage not far behind. 

The procession is well spread out 
and long; all its members carry 
lighted tapers, a good many of which 
are not lighted, having gone out in 
the wind. As'I squeeze into a shal- 
low doorway to let the cortége pass, I 
am sorry to say that several of the 
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young fellows in white gowns tip me 
the wink, and even smile in a know- 
ing fashion, as if it were a mere lark, 
after all, and that the saint must 
know it. But not so thinks the pa- 
ternal bishop, who waves a blessing, 
which I catch in the flash of the 
enormous emerald on his right hand. 
The procession ends, where it started, 
in the patron’s church; and there his 
image is set up under a gorgeous 
canopy of crimson and gold, to hear 
high mass, and some of the choicest 
solos, choruses, and bravuras from the 
operas. 

In the public square I find a gap- 
ing and wondering crowd of rustics, 
collected about one of the mounte- 
banks whose trade is not peculiar to 
any country. This one might be a 
clock-peddler from Connecticut. He 
is mounted in a one-seat vettura, 
and his, horse is quietly eating his 
dinner out of a bag tied to his nose. 
There is nothing unusual in the fel- 
low’s dress; he wears a shiny silk 
hat, and has one of those grave faces 
which would be merry if their owner 
were not conscious of serious business 
on hand. On the driver’s perch be- 
fore him are arranged his attractions, 
— a box of notions, a grinning skull 
with full teeth and jaws that work on 
hinges, some vials of red liquid, and 
a closed jar containing a most disa- 
greeable anatomical preparation. This 
latter he holds up and displays, turn- 
ing it about occasionally, in an ad- 
miring manner. He’ is discoursing, 
all the time, in the most voluble Ital- 
ian. He has an ointment, wonder- 
fully efficacious for rheumatism and 
every sort of bruise; he pulls up his 
sleeve, and anoints his arm with it, 
binding it up with a strip of paper, 
for the simplest operation must be 
explained to these grown children. 
He also pulls teeth, with an ease and 


* 


expedition hitherto unknown, and is 
in no want of patients among this 
open-mouthed crowd. One sufferer 
after another climbs up into the 
wagon, and goes through the opera- 
tion in the public gaze. A stolid, 
good-natured hind mounts the seat. 
The dentist examines his mouth, and 
finds the offending tooth. He then 
turns to the crowd, and explains the 
case. He takes a little instrument 
that is neither forceps nor turnkey, 
stands upon the seat, seizes the man’s 
nose, and jerks his head round be- 
tween his knees, pulling his mouth 
open (there is nothing that opens the 
mouth quicker than a sharp upward 
jerk of the nose) with a rude jollity 
that sets the spectators in a roar. 
Down he goes into the cavern, and 
digs away for a quarter of a minute, 
the man the while as immovable as a 
stone image, when he holds up the 
bloody tooth. The patient still per- 
sists in sitting with his mouth 
stretched open to its widest limit, 
waiting for the operation to begin, 
and will only close the orifice when 
he is well shaken and shown the 
tooth. The dentist gives him some 
yellow liquid to hold in his mouth, 
which the man insists on swal- 
lowing, wets a handkerchief and 
washes his face, roughly rubbing his 
nose the wrong way, and lets him go. 
Every step of the process is eagerly 
watched by the delighted spectators. 
He is succeeded by a woman who 
is put through the same heroic treat- 
ment, and exhibits like fortitude. 
And so they come; and the dentist 
after every operation waves the ex- 
tracted trophy high in air, and jubi- 
lates as if he had won another victory, 
pointing to the stone statue yonder, 
and reminding them that this is the 
glorious day of Saint Antonino. But 
this is not all that this man of 























He has the genuine 


science does. 
élixir d’amour, love-philters and 
powders which never fail in their ef- 


fects. I see the bashful girls and 
the sheepish swains come slily up to 
the side of the wagon, and exchange 
their hard-earned francs for the hope- 
ful preparation. Oh, my brown beau- 
ty, with those soft eyes and cheeks of 
smothered fire, you have no need of 
that red philter! What a simple, 
child-like folk! The shrewd fellow in 
the wagon is one of a race as old as 
Thebes and as new as Porkopolis: 
his brazen face is older than the in- 
vention of bronze, but I think he 
never had to do with a more credu- 
lous crowd than this. The very cun- 
ning in the face of the peasants is 
that of the fox; it is a sort of in- 
stinct, and not an intelligent suspi- 
cion. 

This is Sunday in Sorrento, under 
the blue sky. These peasants, who 
are fooled by the mountebank and 
attracted by the piles of adamantine 
gingerbread, do not forget to crowd 
the church of the saint at vespers, 
and kneel there in humble faith, 
while the choir sings the Agnus Dei, 
and the priests drone the service. 
Are they so different these from other 
people? They have an idea on Capri 
that England is such another island, 
only not so pleasant; that all Eng- 
lishmen are rich, and constantly travel 
to escape the dreariness at home; 
and that, if they are not absolutely 
mad, they are all a little queer. It 
was a fancy prevalent in Hamlet’s 
day. We had the English service in 
the Villa Nardi in the evening. 


There are some Englishmen staying 
here, of the class one finds in all the 
sunny spots of Europe, ennuyé and 
growling, in search of some elixir 
that shall bring back youth and en- 
joyment. 


They seem divided in 
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mind between the attractions of the 
equable climate of this region, and 
the fear of the gout which lurks in 
the unfermented wine. One cannot 
be too grateful to the sturdy islanders 
for carrying their prayers, like their 
drum-beat, all round the globe; and 
I was much edified that night, as the 
reading went on, by a row of rather 
battered men of the world, who stood 
in line on one side of the room, and 
took their prayers with a certain 
British fortitude, as if they were con- 
scious of performing a constitutional 
duty, and helping by the act to up- 
hold the majesty of English institu- 
tions. 





PUNTA DELLA CAMPANELLA. 


THERE is always a wild excitement 
about mounting donkeys in the morn- 
ing here for an excursion among the 
hills. The warm sun pouring into 
the garden, the smell of oranges, the 
stimulating air, the general openness 
and freshness, promise a day of en- 
joyment. There is always a doubt 
as to who will go; generally a donkey 
wanting; somebody wishes to join 
the party at the last moment; there 
is no end of running up and down 
stairs, calling from balconies and ter- 
races; some never ready, and some 
waiting below in the sun; the whole 
house in a tumult, drivers in a worry, 
and the sleepy animals now and then 
joining in the clatter with a vocal 
performance that is neither a trumpet- 
call nor a steam-whistle, but an inde- 
scribable noise, that begins in agony 
and abruptly breaks down in despair. 
It is difficult to get the train in mo- 
tion. The lady who ordered Succarina 
has got a strange donkey, and Mac- 
caroni has on the wrong saddle. Suc- 
carina is a favorite, the kindest, easi- 
est and surest-footed of beasts, —a 
diminutive animal, not bigger than a 
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frieze sheep; old, in fact grizzly with 
years, and not unlike the aged, wiz- 
ened little women who are so com- 
mon here: for beauty in this region 
dries up ; and these handsome Sorrento 
girls, if they live, and almost every- 
body does live, have the prospect, in 
their old age, of becoming mummies, 
with parchment skins. I have heard 
of climates that preserve female 
beauty; this embalms it, only the 
beauty escapes in the process. As I 
was saying, Succarina is little, old, 
and grizzly; but her head is large, 
and one might be contented to be as 
wise as she looks. 

The party is at length mounted, 
and clatters away through the narrow 
streets. Donkey-riding is very good 
for people who think they cannot 
walk. It looks very much like riding, 
to a spectator; and it deceives the 
person undertaking it into an amount 
of exercise equal to walking. I have 
a great admiration for the donkey 
character. There never was such pa- 
tience under wrong treatment, such 
return of devotion for injury. Their 
obstinacy, which is so much talked 
about, is only an exercise of the right 
of private judgment, and an intelli- 
gent exercise of it, no doubt, if we 
could take the donkey point of view, 
as so many of us are accused of do- 


‘ing in other things. I am certain of 


one thing: in any large excursion 
party, there will be more obstinate 
people than obstinate donkeys; and 
yet the poor brutes get all the 
thwacks and thumps. We are bound 
to-day for the Punta della Campanella, 
the extreme point of the promontory, 
and ten miles away. The path lies 
up the steps from the new Massa 
carriage-road, now on the backbone 
of the ridge, and now in the recesses 
of the broken country. What an 
animated picture is the donkeycade, 


as it mounts the steeps, winding along 
the zig-zags! Hear the little bridle- 
bells jingling, the drivers groaning 
their “a-e-ugh, a-e-ugh,” the riders 
making a merry din of laughter, and 
firing off a fusillade of ejaculations of 
delight and wonder. 

The road is between high walls; 
round the sweep of curved terraces 
which rise above and below us, bear- 
ing the glistening olive; through 
glens and gullies; over and under 
arches, vine-grown, — how little we 
make use of the arch at home! — 
round sunny dells where orange or- 
chards gleam; past shrines, little 
chapels perched on rocks, rude villas 
commanding most extensive sweeps 
of sea and shore. The almond-trees 
are in full bloom, every twig a thick- 
ly-set spike of the pink and white 
blossoms; daisies and dandelions are 
out; the purple crocuses sprinkle the 
ground, the stamens exquisitely va- 
ried on the reverse side, and the petals 
of bright salmon color; the large 
double anemones have come forth, 
certain that it is spring; on the high- 
er crags by the wayside, the Mediter- 
ranean heather has shaken out its 
delicate flowers, which fill the air with 
a mild fragrance; while blue violets, ° 
sweet of scent like the English, make 
our path a perfumed one. And this 
is winter. 

We have made a late start, owing 
to the fact that everybody is captain 
of the expedition, and to the Sorrento 
infirmity that no one is able to make 
up his mind about any thing. It is 
one o'clock when we reach a high 
transverse ridge, and find the head- 
lands of the peninsula rising before us, 
grim hills of limestone,-one of them 
with the ruins of a convent on top, 
and no road apparent thither, and 
Capri ahead of us in the sea, the only 
bit of land that catches any light; 

















for as we have journeyed the sky has 
thickened, the clouds of the sirocco 
have come up from the south; there 
has been first a mist and then a fine 
rain; the ruins on the peak of Santa 
Costanza are now hid in mist. We 
halt for consultation. Shall we go 
on and brave a wetting, or ignomini- 
ously retreat? There are many opin- 
ions, but few decided ones. The drivers 
declare that it will be a bad time. 
One gentleman, with an air of decis- 
ion, suggests that it is best to go on, 
or go back, if we do not stand here 
and wait. The deaf lady, from near 
Dublin, being appealed to, says that, 
perhaps, if it is more prudent, we 
had better go back if it is going to 
rain. Itdoesrain. Water-proofs are 
put on, umbrellas spread, backs turn- 
ed to the wind, and we look like a 


_group of explorers under adverse cir- 


cumstances, “silent on a peak in 
Darien,” the donkeys especially down- 
cast and dejected. Finally, as is usual 
in life, a compromise prevails. We 
decide to continue for half an hour 
longer, and see what the weather is. 
No sooner have we set forward over 
the brow of a hill than it grows light- 
er on the sea horizon in the south- 
west, the ruins on the peak become 
visible, Capri is in full sunlight. The 
clouds lift more and more, and still 
hanging overhead, but with no more 
rain, are like curtains gradually drawn 
up, opening to us a glorious vista of 
sunshine and promise, an illumined, 
sparkling, illimitable sea, and a bright 
foreground of slopes and picturesque 
rocks. 3efore the half-hour is up, 


there is not one of the party who does 
not claim to have been the person who 
insisted upon going forward. 

We halt for a moment to look at’ 
Capri, that enormous, irregular rock, 
raising its huge back out of the sea, 
its back broken in the middle, with the 
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little village for a saddle. On the 
farther summit, above Anacapri, a 
precipice of two thousand feet sheer 
down to the water on the other side, 
hangs a light cloud. The east eleva- 
tion, whence the playful Tiberias used 
to amuse his green old age by casting 
his prisoners eight hundred feet down 
into the sea, has the strong sunlight 
on it; and below, the row of tooth- 
like rocks, which are the extreme 
eastern point, shine in a warm glow. 
We descend through a village, twist- 
ing about in its crooked streets. The 
inhabitants, who do not see strangers 
every day, make free to stare at and 
comment on us, and even laugh at 
something that seems very comical in 
which shows how 
ridiculous are the costumes of Paris 
and New York in some places. Stal- 
wart girls, with only an apology for 
clothes, with bare legs, brown faces, 
and beautiful eyes, stop in their spin- 
ning, holding the distaff suspended, 
while they examine us at leisure. 
At our left, as we turn from the church 
and its sunny piazza, where old 
women sit and gabble, down the ra- 
vine, is a snug village under the 
mountain by the shore, with a great, 
square, medieval tower. On _ the 
right, upon rocky points, are remains 
of round towers, and temples per- 
haps. 

We sweep away to the left round the 
base of the hill, overa difficult and 
stony path. Soon the last dilapidated 
villa is passed, the last terrace and 
olive-tree are left behind, and we 
emerge upon a wild, rocky slope, bar- 
ren of vegetation, except little tufts of 
grass and a sort of lentil ; a wide sweep 
of limestone strata set on edge, and 
crumbling in the beat of centuries, 
rising to a considerable height on the 
left. Our path descends toward the 
sea, still creeping round the end of 
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the promontory. Scattered here and 
there over the rocks, like conies, are 
peasants, tending a few lean cattle, 
and digging grasses from the crevices. 
The women and children are wild in 
attire and manner, and set up a clamor 
of begging as we pass. A group of 
old hags begin beating a poor child 
as we approach to excite our compas- 
sion for the abused little object, and 
draw out centimes. 

Walking ahead of the procession, 
which gets slowly down the rugged 
path, I lose sight of my companions, 
and have the solitude, the sun on the 
rocks, the glistening sea, all to myself. 
Soon I espy a man below me, saun- 
tering down among the rocks. He 


sees me and moves away, a solitary © 


figure. I say solitary; and so it is in 
effect, although he is leading a little 
boy, and ealling to his dog, which 
runs back to bark at me. Is this the 
brigand of whom I have read, and 
is he luring me to his haunt ? Proba- 
bly. I follow. He throws his cloak 
about his shoulders, exactly as bri- 
gands do in the opera, and loiters on. 
At last there is the point in sight, a 
gray walk with blind arches. The 
man disappears through a narrow 
archway, and [ follow. Within is an 
enormous square tower. I think it 
was built in Spanish days, as an out- 
look for Barbary pirates. A bell 
hung in it, which was set clanging 
when the white sails of the robbers 
appeared to the southward; and the 
alarm was repeated up the coast, the 
towers were manned, and the brown- 
cheeked girls flew away to the hills, 
I doubt not, for the touch of the si- 
rocco was not half so much to be 
dreaded as the rough importunity of 
a Saracen lover. The bell is gone 
now, and no Moslem rovers were in 
sight. The maidens we had just 
passed would be safe if there were. 
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My brigand disappears round the 
tower; and I follow, down steps, by a 
white wall, and, lo! a house, — a red, 
stucco, Egyptian-looking building, — 
on the very edge of the rocks. The 
man unlocks a door and goes in. I 
consider this an invitation, and enter. 
On one side of the passage a sleep- 
ing-room, on the other a kitchen, not 
sumptuous quarters ; and we come then 
upon a pretty circular terrace; and 
there, in its glass case, is the lantern 
of the point. My brigand is a light- 
house keeper, and welcomes me in a 
quiet way, glad, evidently, to see the 
face of a civilized being. It is very 
solitary, he says. I should think so. 
It is the end of every thing. The 
Mediterranean waves beat with a 
dull thud on the worn crags below. 
The rocks rise up to the sky behind. 
There is nothing there but the sun, 
an occasional sail, and quiet, petrified 
Capri, three miles distant across the 
strait. It is an excellent place for a 
misanthrope to spend a week, and 
get cured. There must be a very dis- 
piriting influence prevailing here; 
the keeper refused to take any money, 
the solitary Italian we have seen so 
affected. 

We returned late. The young 
moon, lying in the lap of the old one, 
was superintending the brilliant sun- 
set over Capri, as we passed the last 
point commanding it; and the light, 
fading away, left us stumbling over 
the rough path among the hills, dark- 
ened by the high walls. We were 
not sorry to emerge upon the crest 
above the Massa road. For there lay 
the sea, and the plain of Sorrento, 
with its darkening groves and hun- 
dreds of twinkling lights. As we 
went down the last descent the bells 
of the town were all ringing, for it 
was the eve of the féte of St. Anto- 
nino. 
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CAPRI. 
“Cap, signor? Good day for 
Grott.” Thus spoke a mariner, 


touching his Phrygian cap. The 
people here abbreviate all names. 
With them Massa is Mas, Meta is 
Met, Capri becomes Cap, the Grotta 
Azzurra is reduced familiarly to Grott, 
and they even curtail musical Sor- 
rento into Serent. 

Shall we go to Capri? Should we 
dare return to the great Republic, 
and own that we had not been into 
the Blue Grotto? We like to climb 
the steeps here, especially towards 
Massa, and look at Capri. I have 
read in some book that it used to be 
always visible from Sorrento. But 
now the promontory has risen, the Cap 
di Sorrento has thrust out its rocky 
spur with its ancient Roman masonry; 
and the island itself has moved so 
far round to the south, that Sor- 
rento, which fronts north, has lost 
sight of it. 

We never tire of watching it, 
thinking that it could not be spared 
from the landscape. It lies only three 
miles from the curving end of the 
promontory, and is about twenty 
miles due south of Naples. In this 
atmosphere distances dwindle. The 
nearest land, to the north-west, is the 
larger island of Ischia, distant nearly 
as faras Naples; yet Capri has the 
effect of being anchored off the bay 
to guard the entrance. It is really 
a rock, three miles and a half long, 
rising straight out of the water, eight 
hundred feet high at one end and 
eighteen hundred feet at the other, 
with a depression between. If it had 
been chiselled by hand and set there, 
it could not be more sharply defined. 
So precipitous are its sides -of rock, 
that there are only two fit boat-land- 
ings, — the marina on the north side, 

A 
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and a smaller place opposite. One of 
those light-haired and freckled En- 
glishmen, whose pluck exceeds their 
discretion, rowed round the island 
alone in rough water, last summer, 
against the advice of the boatman, 
and unable to make a landing, and 
weary with the strife of the waves, 
was in considerable peril. 

Sharp and clear as Capri is in out- 
line, its contour is still most graceful 
and poetic. This wonderful atmos- 
phere softens even its ruggedness, and 
drapes it with hues of enchanting 
beauty. Sometimes the haze plays 
fantastic tricks with it, —a cloud-cap 
hangs on Monte Solaro, or a mist 
obscures the base, and the massive 
summits of rock seem to float in the 
air, baseless fabrics of a vision that 
the rising wind will carry away 
perhaps. I know now what Homer 
means by “wandering _ islands.” 
Shall we take boat and sail over there, 
and so destroy forever another island 
of the imagination? The bane of 
travel is the destruction of illu- 
sions. 

We like to talk about Capri and to 
talk of going there. The Sorrento 
people have no end of gossip about 
the wild island; and, simple and 
primitive as they are, that Capri is 
still more out of the world. I do not 
know what enchantment there is on 
the island, but whoever sets foot 
there, they say, goes insane or dies a 
drunkard. I fancy tht reason of this 
is found in the fact that the Capri 
girls are raving beauties. I am not 
sure but the monotony of being an- 
chored off there in the bay, the mo- 
notony of rocks and precipices that 
goats alone can climb, the monotony 
of a temperature that scarcely ever, 
winter and summer, is below 55° or 
above 75° Fahrenheit in-doors, might 
drive one into lunacy. But I incline 
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to think it is due to the handsome 
Capri girls. 

There are beautiful girls in Sor- 
rento, with a beauty more than skin 
deep, a glowing, hidden fire, a ripeness 
' like that of the grape and the peach 
which grow in the soft air and the 
sun. And they wither, like grapes 
that hang upon the stem. I have 
never seen a handsome, scarcely a de- 
cent-looking, old woman here. They 
are lank and dry, and their bones 
are covered with parchment. One of 
these brown-cheeked girls, with large, 
longing eyes, gives the stranger a 
start, now and then, when he meets 
her in a narrow way with a basket of 
oranges on her head. I hope he has 
the grace to go right by. Let him 
meditate what this vision of beauty 
will be like in twenty years. 

The Capri girls are famed as mag- 
nificent beauties, but they fade like 
their mainiand sisters. The Saracens 
used to descend on the island, and carry 
them off to their harems. The English, 
a very adventurous people, who have 
no harems, have followed the Saracens. 
The young lords and gentlemen have 
a great fondness for Capri. I hear 
gossip enough about elopements, and 
not seldom marriages, with the island 
girls, — bright girls, with the Greek 
mother-wit, and surpassingly hand- 
some ; but they do not bear transpor- 
tation to civilized life (any more than 
some of the native wines do) ; they 
accept no intellectual culture; and 
they lose their beauty as they grow 
old. Whatthen? The young Eng- 
lish blade, who was intoxicated by 
beauty into an injudicious match, and 
might, as the proverb says, have gone 
insane if he could not have made it, 
takes to drink now, and so fulfils the 
other alternative. Alas! the fatal 
gift of beauty. 

But I do not think Capri is so dan- 
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gerous as it is represented. For (of 
course we went to Capri) neither at 
the marina, where a crowd of bare- 
legged, vociferous maidens with don- 
keys assailed us, nor in the village 
above, did I see many girls for whom 
and one little isle a person would for- 
swear the world. But I can believe 
that they grow here. One of our 
donkey girls was a handsome, dark- 
skinned, black-eyed girl ; but her little 
sister, a mite of a being of six years, 
who could scarcely step over the small 
stones in the road, and was forced to 
lead the donkey by her sister in 
order to establish another lien on us 
for buona mano, was a dirty little 
angel in rags, and her great, soft, 
black eyes will look somebody into the 
asylum or the drunkard’s grave in 
time, I have no doubt. There was 
a stout, manly, handsome little fellow 
of five years, who established himself 
as the guide and friend of the tallest 
of our party. His hat- was nearly 
gone; he was sadly out of repair in 
the rear; his short legs made the act 
of walking absurd; but he trudged 
up the hill with a certain dignity. 
And there was nothing mercenary 
about his attachment: he and his 
friend got upon very cordial terms; 
they exchanged gifts of shells and 
copper coin, but nothing was said 
about pay. 

Nearly all the inhabitants, young 
and old, joined us in lively procession, 
up the winding road of three-quar- 
ters of a mile, to the town. At the 
deep gate, entering between thick 
walls, we stopped to look at the sea. 
The crowd and clamor at our landing 
had been so great, that we enjoyed 
the sight of the quiet old woman 
sitting here in the sun, and the few 
beggars almost too lazy to stretch out 
their hands. Within the gate is a 
large paved square, with the govern- 
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ment offices and the tobacco-shop on 
one side and the church opposite; 
between them, up a flight of broad 
stone steps, is the Hétel Tiberio. Our 
donkeys walk up them and into the 
hotel. The church and hotel are six 
hundred years old; the hotel was a 
villa belonging to Joanna II. of Na- 
ples. We climb to the roof of the 
quaint old building, and sit there to 
drink in the strange Oriental scene. 
The landlord says it is like Jaffa 
or Jerusalem. The landlady, an 
Irish woman from Devonshire, says it 
is six francs a day. In what friendly 
intercourse the neighbors can sit on 
these flat roofs! How sightly this is, 
and yet how sheltered! To the east 
is the height where Augustus, and 
after him Tiberius, built palaces. To 
the west, up that vertical wall, by 
means of five hundred steps cut in 
the face of the rock, we go to reach 
the table-land of Anacapri, the primi- 
tive village of that name, hidden from 
view here ; the medieval castle of Bar- 
barossa, which hangs over a frightful 
precipice; and the height of Monte 
Solaro. The island is everywhere 
strewn with Roman ruins, and with 
faint traces of the Greeks. 

Capri turns out not to be a barren 
rock. Broken and picturesque as it 
is, it is yet covered with vegetation. 
There is not a foot, one might say a 
point, of soil that does not bear some- 
thing ; and there is not a niche in the 
rock, where a scrap of dirt will stay, 
that is not made useful. The whole 
island is terraced. ‘The most wonder- 
ful thing about it, after all, is its ma- 
sonry. You come to think, after a 
time, that the island is not natural 
rock, but a mass of masonry. If the 
labor that has been expended here, 
only to erect platforms for the soil to 
rest on, had been given to our coun- 
try, it would have built half a dozen 





Pacific railways, and cut a canal 
through the Isthmus. 

But the Blue Grotto? Oh, yes! 
Is it so blue? That depends upon 
the time of day, the sun, the clouds, 
and something upon the person who 
enters it. It is frightfully blue to 
some. We bend down in our row- 
boat, slide into the narrow opening 
which is three feet high, and, passing 
into the spacious cavern, remained 
there for half an hour. Itis, to be 
sure, forty feet high, and a hundred 
by a hundred and fifty in extent, with 
an arched roof, and clear water for a 
floor. The water appears to be as deep 
as the roof 1s high, and is of a light, 
beautiful blue, in contrast with the 
deep blue of the bay. At the entrance 
the water is illuminated, and there isa 
pleasant, mild light within; one has 
there a novel subterranean sensation, 
but it did not remind me of any thing 
] have seen in the “ Arabian Nights.” 
I have seen pictures of it that were 
much finer. 

As we rowed close to the precipice 
in returning, I saw many similar 
openings, not so deep, and perhaps 
only sham openings; and the water- 
line was fretted to honey-comb by the 
eating waves. Beneath the water- 
line, and revealed here and there when 
the waves receded, was a line of bright 
red coral. 


THE STORY OF FIAMETTA 


At vespers on the féte of St. An- 
tonino, and in his church, I saw the 
Signorina Fiametta. I stood leaning 
against a marble pillar near the altar- 
steps, during the service, when I saw 
the young girl kneeling on the pave- 
meut in act of prayer. Her black 
lace veil had fallen a little back from 
her head; and there was something 
in her modest attitude and graceful 
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figure, that made her conspicuous 
among all her kneeling companions, 
with their gay kerchiefs and bright 
gowns. When she rose and sat 
down, with folded hands and eyes 
downcast, there was something so 
pensive in her subdued mien, that I 
coull not take my eyes from her. To 
say that she had the rich olive com- 
plexion, with the gold struggling 
through, large, lustrous, black eyes, 
and harmonious features, is only to 
make a weak photograph, when I 
should paint a picture in colors, and 
infuse it with the sweet loveliness of 
a@ maiden on the way to sainthood. 
I was sure that I had seen her before, 
looking down from the balcony of a 
villa just beyond the Roman wall, for 
the face was not one that even the 
most unimpressible idler would forget. 
I was sure, that, young as she was, 
she had already a history; had lived 
her life, and now walked amid these 
groves and old streets in a dream. 
The story which I heard is not long. 

In the drawing-room of the Villa 
Nardi was shown, and offered for 
sale, an enormous counterpane, cro- 
cheted in white cotton. Loop by 
loop, it must have been an’ immense 
labor to knit it; for it was fashioned 
in pretty devices, and when spread 
out was rich and showy enough for 
the royal hed of a princess. It had 
been crocheted by Fiametta for her 
marriage, the only portion the poor 
child could bring to that sacrament. 
Alas! the wedding was never to be; 
and the rich work, into which her 
delicate fingers had knit so many 
maiden dreams and hopes and fears, 
was offered for sale in the resort of 
strangers. It could not have been 
want only that induced her to put 
this piece of work in the market, but 
the feeling, also, that the time never 

again could return when she would 
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have need of it. I had no desire to 
parchase such a melancholy covcrlet, ~ 
but I could well enough fancy why 
she would wish to part with what 
must be rather a pall than a decora- 
tion in her little chamber. 

Fiametta lived with her mother in 
a little villa, the roof of which is in 
sight from my sunny terrace in the 
Villa Nardi, just to the left of the 
square old convent tower, rising there 
out of the silver olive-boughs, —a 
tumble-down sort of villa, with a flat 
roof and odd angles and parapets, in 
the midst of a thrifty but small grove 
of lemons and oranges. They were 
poor enough, or would be in any 
country where physical wants are 
greater than here, and yet did not 
belong to that lowest class, the young 
girls of which are little more than 
beasts of burden, accustomed to act 
as porters, bearing about on their 
heads great loads of stone, wood, 
water, and baskets of oranges in the 
shipping season. Sie could not have 
been forced to such labor, or she 
never would have had the time to 
work that wonderful coverlet. 

Giuseppe wa3 an honest an 1 rather 
handsome young fellow of Sorrento, 
industrious and gvoJl-natured, who 
did not bother his head much about 
learning. He was, however, a skil- 
ful workman in the celebrated inlaid 
and mosaic wood-work of the place, 
and, it is said, hal even invented 
some new figures for the inlaid pic- 
tures in colored woods. He had a 
little fancy for the sea as well, and 
liked to pull an oar over to Capri on 
oceasion, by which he could earn a 
few francs easier than he could saw 
them out of the orange-wood. For 
the stupid fellow, who could not read 
a word in his prayer-book, had an 
idea of thrift in his head, and al- 
ready, I suspect, was laying up liras 
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with an object. There are one or 
two dandies in Sorrento who attempt 
to dress as they do in Naples. Giu- 
seppe was not one of these; but there 
was not a gayer or handsomer gallant 
than he on Sunday, or one more 
looked at by the Sorrento girls, when 
he had on his clean suit and his fresh 
red Phrygian cap. At least the good 
Fiametta thought so, when she met 
him at church, though I feel sure she 
did not ullow even his handsome fig- 
ure to come between her and the Vir- 
gin. At any rate, there can be no 
doubt of her sentiments after church, 
when she and her mother used to 
walk with him, along the winding 
Massa road above the sea, and stroll 
down to the shore to sit on the green- 
sward over the Temple of Hercules, 
or the Roman LDaths, or the remains 
of the villa of C. Fulvius Cunctatus 
Cocles, or whatever those ruins sub- 
terraiieun are, there on the Capo di 
Sorrento. Of course, this is mere 
conjecture of mine. They may have 
gone on the hills behind the town in- 
stead, or they may have stood lean- 
ing over the garden-wall of her 
mother’s little villa, looking at the 
passers-by in the deep lane, thinking 
about nothing in the world, and talk- 
ing about it all the sunny afternoon, 
until Ischia was purple with the last 
light, and the olive terraces behind 
them began to lose their gray bloom. 
All I do know is, that they were in 
love, blossoming out in it as the al- 
mond-trees do here in February ; and 
that all the town knew it, and saw a 
wedding in the future, just as plain 
as you'can see Capri from the heights 
above the town. 

It was at this time that the won- 
derful counterpane began to grow, 
to the continual astonishment of Giu- 
seppe, to whom it seemed a marvel 
of skill and patience; and who saw 


what love and sweet hope Fiametta 
was knitting into it with her deft fin- 
gers. I declare, as I think of it, the 
white cotton spread out on her knees, 
in such cuntrast to the rich olive 
of her complexion and her black 
shiny hair, while she knits away so 
merrily, glancing up occasionally 
with those liquid, laughing eyes to 
Giuseppe, who is watching her as if 
she were an angel right out of the 
blue sky, I am tempted not to tell 
this story further, but to leave the 
happy two there at the open gate of 
life, and to believe that they entered 
in. 

This was about the time of the 
change of government, after this re- 
gion had come to be a part of the 
Kingdom of Italy. After the first 
excitement was over, and the simple 
people found they were not all made 
rich, nor raised to a condition in 
which they could live without work, 
there began to be some dissatisfac- 
tion. Why the convents need have 
been suppressed, and especially the 
poor nuns packed off, they couldn’t see ; 
and then the taxes were heavier than 
ever before: instead of being sup- 
ported by the government, they had 
to support it; and, worst of all, the 
able young fellows must still go for 
soldiers. Just as one was learning 
his trade, or perhaps had acquired it, 
and was realy to earn his living and 
begin to make a home for his wife, 
he must pass the three best years of 
his life in the army. The conscrip- 
tion was relentless. 

The time came to Giuseppe, as it 
did to the others. I never heard but 
he was brave enough: there was no 
storm on the Mediterranean that he 
dare not face in his little boat; and 
he woul] not have objected to a cam- 
paign with the red shirts of Gari- 
baldi. But to be torn away from his 

. 
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occupations by which he was daily 
laying aside a little for himself and 
Fiametta, and to leave her for three 
years, —that seemed dreadful to 
him. Three years is a long time; 
and, though he had no doubt of the 
pretty Fiametta, yet women are 
women, said the shrewd fellow to 
himself, and who knows what might 
happen, if a gallant came along who 
could read and write, as Fiametta 
could, and, besides, could play the 
guitar ? 

The result was, that Giuseppe did 
‘not appear at the mustering-office on 
the day set ; and, when the file of sol- 
diers came for him, he was nowhere 
to be found. He had fled to the 
mountains. I scarcely know what 
his plan was, but he probably trusted 
to some good luck to escape the con- 
scription altogether, if he could shun 
it now; and, at least, I know that he 
had many comrades who did the 
same, so that at times the mountains 
were full of young fellows who were 
lurking in them to escape the sol- 
diers. And they fared very roughly 
usually, and sometimes nearly per- 
‘ished from hunger; for though the 
sympathies of the peasants were un- 
doubtedly with the quasi outlaws 
rather than with the carbineers, yet 
the latter were at every hamlet in 
the hills, and liable to visit every 
hut, so that any relief extended to 
the fugitives was attended with great 
danger ; and, besides, the hunted men 
did not dare to venture from their re- 
treats. Thus outlawed and driven 
to desperation by hunger, these fugi- 
tives, whom nobody can defend for 
running away from their duties as 
citizens, became brigands. A cyni- 
cal German, who was taken by them 
some years ago on the road to Castel- 
lamare, a few miles above here, and 
held for ransom, declared that they 
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were the most honest fellows he had 
seen in Italy; but [ never could see 
that he intended the remark as any 
compliment to them. It is certain 
that the inhabitants of all these 
towns held very loose ideas on the 
subject of brigandage; the poor fel- 
lows, they used to say, only robbed 
because they were hungry, and they 
must live somehow. 

What Fiametta thought, down in 
her heart, is not told: but I presume 
she shared the feelings of those about 
her concerning the brigands, and, 
when she heard that Giuseppe had 
joined them, was more anxious for 
the safety of his body than of his 
soul; though I warrant she did not 
forget either, in her prayers to the 
Virgin and St. Autonino. And yet 
those must have been days, weeks, 
months, of terrible anxiety to the 
poor, child; and if she worked away 
at the eounterpane, netting in that 
elaborate border, as I have no doubt 
she did, it must have been with a sad 
heart and doubtful fingers. I think 
that one of the psychological sensi- 
tives could distinguish the parts of 
the bed-spread that were knit in the 
sunny days from those knit in the 
long hours of care and deepening 
anxiety. 

It was rarely that she received any 
message from him, and it was then 
only verbal and of the briefest; he 
was in the mountains above Amalfi; 
one day he had come so far round as 
the top of the great St. Angelo, from 
which he could look down upon the 
pians of Sorrento, where the little 
Fiametta was; or he had been on 
the hills near Salerno, hunted and 
hungry; or his company had de- 
scended upon some travellers going to 
Pestum, made a successful haul, and 
escaped into the steep mountains be- 
yond. He didn’t intend to become a 
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regular bandit, not at all. He hoped 
that something might happen so that 
he could steal back into Sorrento, un- 
marked by the government; or, at 
least, that he could escape away to 
some other country or island, where 
Fiametta could jain him. Did she 
love him yet, as in the old, happy 
days? As for him, she was now every 
thing to him, and he would willingly 
serve three or thirty years in the 
army, if the government could forget 
he had been a brigand, and permit 
him to have a little home with Fia- 
metta at the end of the probation. 
There was not much comfort in all this, 
but the simple fellow could not send 
any thing more cheerful; and I 
think it used to feed the little maid- 
en’s heart to hear from him, even in 
this downcast mood, for his love for 
her was a dear certainty, and his ab- 
sence and wild life did not dim it. 
My informant does not know how 
long this painful life went on, nor 
does it matter much. There came 
a day when the government was 
shamed into new vigor against the 
brigands. Some English people of 
consequence (the German of whom I 
have spoken was with them) had 
been captured, and it had cost them 
a heavy ransom. The number of the 
carbineers was quadrupled in the in- 
fested districts, soldiers penetrated 
the fastnesses of the hills, there were 
daily fights with the banditti ; and, to 
show that this was no sham, some of 
them were actually shot, and others 
were tuken and thrown into prison. 
Among those who were not afraid to 
stand and fight, and who would not 
be captured, was our Giuseppe. One 
day the Italia newspaper, of Naples, 
had an account of a fight with bri- 
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gands ; and in the list of those who fell 
was the name of Giuseppe , of 
Sorrento, shot through the head, as 
he ought to have been, and buried 
without funeral among the rocks. 

This was all. But, when the news 
was read in the little post-office in 
Sorrento, it seemed a great deal more 
than it does as I write it; for, if Giu- 
seppe had an enemy in the village, it 
was not among the peopie, and not 
one who heard the news did not 
think at once of the poor girl to 
whom it would be more than a bullet 
through the heart. And so it was. 
The slender hope of her life then 
went out. Iam told that there was 
little change outwardly, and that she 
was as lovely as before; but a great 
cloud of sadness came over her, in 
which she was always enveloped, 
whether she sat at home, or walked 
abroad in the places where she and 
Giuseppe used to wander. The sim- 
ple people respected her grief, and 
always made a tender-hearted still- 
ness when the bereft little maiden 
went through the streets, —a stillness 
which she never noticed, for she 
never noticed any thing apparently. 
The bishop himself when he walked 
abroad could not be treated with 
more respect. 

This was all the story of the sweet 
Fiametta that was confided to me. 
And afterwards, as I recalled her 
pensive face that evening as she 
kneeled at vespers, I could not say 
whether, after all, she was altogether 
to be pitied, in the holy isolation of » 
her grief, which I am sure sanctified 
her, and, in some sort, made her life 
complete. For I take it that life, 
even in this sunny Sorrento, is not 
alone a matter of time. 
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THE COMPANION OF PARADISE. 


BY HENRY A. MILES. 


[Tuere has come down to,us quite a 
body of Hebrew legends, which have at- 
tracted little notice, but are worthy of 
study. Many of them are far more beau- 
tiful and instructive than the legends of 
the Roman Catholic Church. These deal 
largely in astounding miracles ; while the 
Hebrew legends are more frequently 
founded on natural events, and offer no 
violence to probability. Beautiful aspects 
of Divine Providence, a sweet and tender 
humanity, the du'y of cheerful resigna- 
tion and trust, take the place of the wild 
stories of saints with which the “ Golden 
Legend” abounds ; while we are occa- 
sionally surprised at the simple and beau- 
tiful manner in which are suggested 
glimpses of what we call, at the present 
day, the most advanced spiritual truth. 

We offer to our readers a little story of 
this kind. It is found in “Christiani ed 
Ebrei Nel Medio Evo,” by Prof. Giuseppe 
Levi, published in Florence in 1866, from 
the celebrate. press of Monnier, in that 
eity. We translate from the Italian the 
legend which is called “'The Companion 
of Paradise.” 

Our aim has been:to present the story 
in its essential facts, without any attempt 
at a lexicographical translation. We 
have therefore felt at liberty to omit some 
sentences, :to blend others tozether, and, 
while we follow the order of events, to 
give, in the idiom of our own lanzuage, a 
narrative which we thiok will reward at- 
tention. } 


Razssr Sotomon of Worms had 
*reached ‘his sixtieth year. He was 
now employed wholly in the thought 
of heaven and eternity. Passing in 
review the sacred studies and honored 
works of his long life, he would at 
times abandon himself to a ravishing 
confidence of being welcomed after 
death among the blessed, and admit- 
ted to taste eternal felicity. In the 


ecstasy of his hope he would imagine 
himself as already-in heaven, seated 
on a throne of gold, crowned with 
gems, at a banquet of celestial joys, 
for which no human tongue has name. 

But at that banquet the blessed sit 
opposite one another, two by two; and 
the souls of each couple are mingled 
together as one, so that they have one 
sense, one joy, for eternity. 

Who will be his companion at that 
celestial feast ? 

The desire to know this took such 
a hold upon the mind of Rabbi Solo- 
mon, that he could not abandon it. It 
accompanied him in all his studies, in 
his watchings and dreams, without 
one moment of respite. Of course, 
God alone could reveal to him that 
grand secret of heaven; so to (sod he 
applied himself devoutly. By long 
fasts, and protracted and fervent 
prayer, he tried to obtain the favor 
so dear to him. 

One night it seemed in his sleep 
that there stood before him a female 
form of angelic aspect; and_a voice 
which sounded more than human said 
to him, “ Your companion of paradise 
shall be Abraham Ben Gerson, called 
the Righteous, in Barcelona.” 

“Abraham Ben Gerson!” said 
Rabbi Solomon to himself, when he 
awoke. “This is a strange thing. I 
do not know such a man, and never 
heard of him.” 

Now, the good rabbi had imagined 
that his companion would be one of 
those great doctors whose fame then 
filled the Hebrew world. Only such 
& person was worthy, ‘as it appeared 
to him, to be at his side in heaven. 
And that uame, so obscure, so un- 
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known, sounded in his mind as an 
affront. 

“ Never mind,” at length he said 
to himself. “This may be one of 
those learned men who through great 
modesty jealously hide from the world 
their wisdom, and the sanctity of 
their works, and in the secrecy of 
domestic life pass all their days in 
sacred stuly.” 

So in imagination he represented 
his future companion as a venerable 
old man, with his long beard covering 
his breast, leaning on his elbow over 
the sacred writings. worn, wasted, and 
fleshless, through fasting and prayer, 
absorbed late at night in profound 
and devout meditation. 

Then there entered into his mind 
an ardent desire to know in this world 
that holy old man who was to be his 
insepuruble companion in eternity, 
and to form here one link in that 
interminable chain which would there 
forever join them together. He re- 
solved to go to Barcelona to find his 
predestined companion. 

Arrived in that city, he made im- 
mediate inquiries for one Abraham, 
called the Righteous. But no one 
could give him the least account of 
such a person. Among the Hebrews 
of that place there were many who 
bore the name of Abraham; but no 
one of these could merit the title 
righteous. 

Rabbi Solomon was bewildered. 
“So the celestial vision has mocked 
me! Lut perhaps my future com- 
panion so hides the sanctity of his 
life that no perfume of it has got 
abroad. I will inquire farther. I do 
not see how I can be mistaken.” 

Accordingly he said to the first 
person he met, who, for reverence of 
this rabbi’s vast learning kept his 
eyes fixed on the ground and his head 
bowed duwn, “ We wiil omit the title 
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righteous, which may be the source 
of some mistake. Pray tell me if you 
know one Abraham Ben Gerson ?” 

“ Abraham Ben Gerson!” said the 
man in reply, with a voice of great 
surprise, mingled with disdain. 
“Abraham Ben Gerson! Is it of 
him, most renowned rabbi, that you 
speak? Do you want any account 
of that fellow? Who could possibly 
give to him the title righteous? Oh, 
holy rabbi, you can have nothing to 
do with him! A wretch! He calls 
himself a Hebrew, but he is worse 
than a Gentile. He never puts his 
foot into the synagogue. He eats 
— horrible to say — flesh prepared by 
the Christians. It would be better if 
he were baptized. There would be 
one hypocrite less.” 

“This my companion in paradise!” 
said Rabbi Solomon, seized with an 
indefinable fear. “Companion in par- 
adise! My God! Have I been, with- 
out knowing it, a great sinner? 
Could it be of a companion in hell 
that the celestial vision spoke ?” 

An icy cbill ran through his veins. 
He was upon the point of despair, 
when a new thought comforted him. 
“ May not this be a great sinner,” he 
said to himself, “ who is destined to 
become a great saint? Ohifthe Lord 
has reserved to me the grace to conduct 
this wanderer to salvation! What 
glory, what triumph !” 

Full of this thought and hope, he 
went in search of the house of Abra- 
ham Ben Gerson. “Can you tell me 
where he lives ?”he said to one he 
met in the way. The man walked 
with him a short distance, and then 
pointing with his finger said, “ There, 
that is his house.” 

The rabbi looked and wondered. 
He beheld before him a vast palace 
of splendid magnificence, even exter- 
nally. In a spacious court-yard were 
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sumptuous equipages, which had 
brought affluent and noble guests. 
Many servants in rich livery stood in 
readiness to welcome visitors and 
friends. Ashe entered the palace, all 
the pomp of human grandeur seemed 
to be before his eyes. 

Wondering and hesitating, he did 
notdare toadvance. “ What display, 
what splendor, for a son of exiled 
Israel! What part have I here? 
How can I be welcomed, I a humble 
teacher, in the midst of all this superb 
magnificence? Better withdraw than 
expose myself to the raillery of the 
proud.” 

But, as he turned to depart, some of 
the servants who had observed him 
came forward, and, with the humble 
and respectful manners with which 
they served princes, begged him to 
present himself to their master, and 
to open his thoughts without hesi- 
tancy. 

Rabbi Solomon, re-assured, said that 
he wished to speak to Abraham Ben 
Gerson ; and upon this he was at once 
conducted into a large, rich hall, where 
he was told he would have to wait 
only amoment or two before he would 
have the desired interview. 

“My companion in paradise!” he 
said. “He? Hehashis paradise here 
in this world. No mortal can enjoy 
two. No: I will no more think of 
him as my companion in heaven. 
At least may he be worthy so vast 
earthly bliss. I will hope. There is 
stilltime. Oh if it might please God 
to make me an instrument, though so 
unworthy, of the repentance of this 
man!” 

Soon Abraham Ben Gerson entered. 
He was of high and majestic stat- 
ure, of a noble and somewhat youth- 
ful aspect. He came forward with 
outstretched hand to meet his visitor, 
and welcomed him with a cordiality so 
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frank and affectionate that the rabbi 
was at once charmed. 

“T repute it a great honor to have 
you for my guest. Your piety, your 
learning, your sanctity, are well 
known to me, and are a precious gem, 
the like of which I have not in all 
this pomp that surrounds me. I 
should be the most happy of men, 
could I add this to the gold and jew- 
els that here Abound. The compas- 
sion of God is great, and I will not 
despair of this favor.” 

Rabbi Solomon looked at him with 
an air of profound surprise, to which 
these last words added an emotion of 
tenderness. Uttering a deep sigh, 
and with eyes brimming with tears, 
which he tried in vain to suppress, 
and with ‘a voice fullof grief, he at 
length said, “Then you do not de- 
spair? You have reason. We should 
never doubt the divine mercy. It 
may yet reach you. But, alas! — 
pardon my boldness,—the path you 
pursue does not conduct to hope, but 
to desperation. You desire the gem 
of purity and holiness; but your con- 
duct, the tenor of your life, your 
unpardonable freedoms, your auda- 
cious transgressions ” — 

Don Abraham, without the least 
sign of anger or disturbance, with a 
gentle and friendly tone of voice, in- 
terrupted him by saying, “Do you 
believe, then, that I am on the road 
to perdition ? ” 

“ Alas!” said the rabbi, “ mv heart 
is overwhelmed with grief. You are 
indeed on that road; norcan you pos- 
sibly be saved without a potent energy 
of will, without a sincere and thorough 
repentance, without a radical change 
of life.” 

“My good rabbi,” said Don Abra- 
ham, smiling, “you inspire me with 
fear; or rather, let me say it frankly, 
you think you will inspire it. And 
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yet my conscience is unshaken in its 
trust. But tell me, I pray you, what 
is the true road to heaven ?” 

“There is but one way that leads 
to heaven,” replied the rabbi. “It 
has been clearly traced by all our 
doctors from the beginning, — devo- 
tion, prayer, fast, sacred studies, 
charity.” 

“No,” interrupted Don Abraham, 
with a certain decision of tone. 
“No; the way is not one, but many. 
You, my revered master, mortify 
yourself with fasts and _ studies. 
Your lips utter only prayers and 
holy words. Your heart has no 
palpitation for earthly enjoyments. 
This is well. You are a saint. It is 
an honest life, even this, and very 
profitable to you, though less profit- 
able to others. Your path will un- 
doubtedly conduct you to heaven. 
But let us not deceive ourselves. 
The road to that felicity does not 
run solely in rigorous rites, in morti- 
fications of the flesh, in idle prayers. 
God has opened many ways to bring 
poor mortals to himself; and perhaps 
that which I pursue, though it is not 
yours, may run parallel with yours, 
and we both meet at the same goal.” 

“What horrors!” thought Rabbi 
Solomon. “There is no hope of sav- 
ing this man. And this fellow my 
companion in paradise! No. It 
must have been some mocking vision 
Ihad. A malign spirit has deluded 
me.” 

At that moment a servant entered 
and said to Don Abraham, “Sir, 
there is a poor woman without, who 
earnestly begs to speak with you.” 

“Why have you made her wait?” 
said Abraham. “Admit her in- 
stantly.” 

“Then he is not proud,” thought 
the rabbi, glad to find one good 
quality in the man. 
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A woman, poorly dressed, with 
eyes full of tears, entered precipi- 
tately, and casting herself at the feet 
of Abraham said in accents of unut- 
terable grief, “Oh, my lord, save my 
son!” 

“Save your son? How? Speak! 
If gold will do it, my gold is yours.” 

“Then he is charitable,” thought 
the rabbi; “and ‘charity saves from 
death,’ saith the wise. But he pro- 
fanes the sacred rites, treads under 
foot the prescriptions of the law ”— 

“No,” said the woman. “Gold 
cannot save him. Alas, my only 
son dies! I cannot survive him. 
The only comfort of my life! he dies 
he dies!” 

“But speak. Explain yourself. Is 
he sick ? What can I do for him?” 

“ Ah, he is sick indeed! He loves 
to desperation a young woman of 
a poor family, and they have 
exchanged their vows, and friends 
have given their benediction, — all 
but the father; for he, dazzled by 
the prospect of wealth, has promised 
her to arich lord. She is silent, but 
death is in her soul. My poor son— 
my God! my God! if you were to 
see him! Ina few days he is so 
changed that he seems already a 
corpse.” 

“ What is the name of your son?” 

“ Abraham Ben Manuel.” 

“What is the name of the dam- 
sel ?” 

The woman hesitated to answer, 
and looked down. 

“Speak. Tell me freely.” 

“ Rebecca Emmanuel.” 

Don Abraham instantly turned 
pale. He staggered as if unable to 
support himself. Falling upon a 
seat that was near, he covered his 
eyes with both hands. He remained 
for some time in a silence which no 
one dared to interrupt. 








At length he aroused himself, as 
if by a strong resolution, and show- 
ing his face, now lined with tears, he 
said to the woman, “Leave me for 
the present. I will not forget your 
son.” 

Remaining alone with the rabbi, 
he said, in a tone of the utmost grief, 
“This is indeed a great trial which 
God sends me. Do you know who 
that Rebecca is? She was to be my 
bride.” 

“ And do you love her? ” 

“Do I love her? Who could help 
loving her? Poor young man! I 
know well how much to pity you. 
She is the lily of Jericho, and the 
rose of Sharon. She is the flower 
and light of my life. Take her from 
me, and what is left? Nothing but 
darkness, desolation, and bitterness of 
heart. Poor young man, how much 
I pity you! But we are all unhappy 
together. Pardon, my good father, 
my raving and delirium.” 

“You have need to be alone, and I 
will leave you.” 

. “ But will you return? Perhaps — 
perhaps —I shall have need of your 
offices. Will you come at once when 
I call?” 

The rabbi promised and departed. 





A NURSERY RHYME. 
BY CHRISTINA G. 


Att the bells were ringing, 
And all the birds were*singing, 
When Molly sat down crying 
For her broken doll. 
O you silly Moll! 
Sobbing and sighing 
For a broken doll, 
When all the bells are ringing, 
And all the birds are singing. 
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After a few days a select com- 
pany was gathered in one of the halls 
of Don Abraham. Every thing 
breathed perfumes and flowers and 
joy. It was a marriage. Among 
the guests was our rabbi. 

Don Abraham came in, as pale as 
death, and gave his hand to a young 
woman, beautiful as an angel. 

“Behold Rebecca,” he said with 
a trembling voice to the company. 
“Behold the spouse. Signor Rabbi, 
will you record the nuptial vows ?” 

Rabbi Solomon complied. He 
asked for the name of the maid. 

“Rebecca Emmanuel,” was the 
reply. 

“And your name?” he said to 
Don Abraham. 

“Ah!” sighed the unhappy man. 
“ You want the name of the destined 
husband. It is Abraham Manuel. 
Record it so. I am here only to offer 
the nuptial gifts. Write, my good 
master, and give me your hand; for 
I leave suddenly, and you will not 
see me again for some time.” 

The rabbi, overcome with his feel- 
ings, cast himself into the arms of 
Don Abraham and wept. “No, no! 
I am unworthy,” he said, “to have 
such a companion in paradise.” 
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Ghe Examiner. 


Tne December “ Examiner” will find its readers busy in the pleasant 
task of choosing Christmas presents. Perhaps we can furnish a few 
hints to direct wavering minds in this great field of kindly activity. 

Thus: Of all presents,.that wise and silent servant, a book, is one 
of the very best. 

For thoughtful people, that perennially recurring book, a maga- 
zine, is the most useful one. It is a book always growing in and of 
the most vividly living thoughts of the time. 

First of all, then, present yourself with one year’s subscription to 
— well, it’s the same thing; we can’t be misunderstood, and it looks 
more modest — some first-class magazine. 

But as to books, commonly so called, for other people ; — which to 
choose ? 

The range is great. From picture-book to encyclopedia. 
* Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” costs $1.75. ‘ The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” a work no better in its kind, by the way, than 
the other, costs a hundred and twenty dollars. We say nothing of 
mere fancies, how enticing soever. By one musty-minded man, a 
little, ungainly, black-looking sextodecimo (the Bay Psalm Book, 
original edition) would be valued far above rubies. A novel-reading 
girl would doubtless see a vast and inexpressibly gorgeous vista of 
paradisiac delight in a full set of Messrs. Harpers’ series of cheap 
novels, — three hundred and fifty or more in number. Our African 
washer-woman would find a delusive though ecstatic belief of future 
luck in the solemnly prophetic pages of the Ezyptian Dream-book. 
But tastes differ too widely for our poor knowledge. Here have 
been six suggestions; and there are twelve hundred million human 
souls. It would be easy to prepare a symmetrically graded list of 
one hundred good books for gifts, or twelve hundred. But what are 
they among those millions ? 

We may at most advert to a few of the gift-books which are an- 


nounced for the season. Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Sons offer the 
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“ Artists’ Edition” of the poems of Thomas Hood, an elegant quarto, 
with seventeen illustrations ; ‘‘ The Gallery of Landscape Painters,” 
being twenty-four highly finished steel engravings from paintings 
by American artists, with descriptive letter-press. 

D. Appleton & Co. have a new edition of Dana’s excellent 
“ Household Book of Poetry ;” ‘“* The Fountain,” by Mr. Bryant, a 
companion volume to “* The Sower” of last year, and with similarly 
delightful illustrations. 

James R. Osgood & Co. will issue the first illustrated edition of 
Longfellow’s complete poetical works, with more than two hundred 
and fifty engravings ; “‘ Edwin Booth in Twelve Dramatic Charac- 
ters,” a large quarto volume, containing twelve portraits of Mr. Booth 
in his tragic and comic characters, drawn in costume by Hennessy 
and engraved by Linton, with a biographical sketch by Winter; a 
luxurious large quarto edition of Bret Harte’s best known Califor- 
nia sketches, with full-page illustrations by Eytinge ; a small quarto 
collection of poetry for the young, selected and edited by Mr. Whit- 
tier, and profusely illustrated, entitled “Child Life;” illustrated 
editions of Bret Harte’s poems, and of Mr. Warner’s delightful 
“ Summer in a Garden.” 

A notable group of these gift-books is announced by Messrs. Rob- 
erts Brothers. One of these is the posthumous work of the fanciful 
and graceful genius Paul Konewka; twenty delicately cut silhou- 
ettes, the designs taken from the “ Falstaffiade,” or “ Falstaff-cycle,” 
as Mr. Kurz in his introduction calls the Falstaff plays, and together 
entitled “ Falstaff and his Companions.” The remarks of Mr. Kurz 
are sensible enough, and are unusually well Englished by Prof. 
Shackford. The explanatory selections are what they should be; 
the silhouettes have all the mysteriously given perspective, and the 
vivid grace and spirited individuality which Konewka conjured so 
strangely into the jet-black masses that would have been mere lumps 
under a common hand. 

Miss Rossetti’s ** Sing Song ”’ is for the sovereigns, — for Philip, my 
King; and the other Kings and Queens of Hearts who are throned 
‘ in high chairs and in cribs throughout the great Realm of Childhood. 
One hundred and twenty songs has this lady sung before these 
august persons, and as many are the designs with which Mr. Arthur 
Hughes has adorned them. Amongst them all we confess to a prefer- 
ence for the terrific Cat-o’-nine-tails at p. 12, a feline 

“ Katterfelto, with his hair on end 


At his own wonders.” 


who charges infuriatedly down into the forefront of the picture, his 
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eyes blazing with insane terror at the novemplication of his cattish 
appendix. As we have ourselves introduced these poems to the 
world, our readers will need no elaborate discussion of them. 

Lord Houghton’s ‘* Good-night and Good-morning” is just six 
pretty little stanzas, which in themselves are a graceful little nursery 
rhyme; but which Walter Severn has imbedded in as many ex- 
quisitely designed and finished full-page etchings in copper, each 
containing a picture for its stanza and an illumination. These 
etchings are unusually soft and lovely in effect, and yet have much 
breadth and vigor of drawing; so that the illustrations are even 
more enjoyable by grown folks than the text by the children. The 
heavy tinted paper and the pleasantly ornamental binding are an 
appropriate vehicle for the thoughts of author and artist. 

Mrs. Richard S. Greenough’s “ Arabesques” is an ornamented 
16mo volume, containing four wild fancies, quite powerful enough 
to be gathered under half of Mr. Poe’s well-known title. Our 
readers will remember one of them, which appeared in the ** Locket ” 
for 1870, entitled ** The Princess’s Story.” 

Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s “ The Unknown River’ (named 
in our November number, p. 607), reprinted in a somewhat smaller 
size than the original, but with all the original illustrations them- 
selves, will be welcomed by lovers of art. Its thirty-seven illustra- 
tions, etched by the writer on the spots, have the unmistakable 
verisimilitude of portrait work, and, though of unequal merit, are in 
many cases very satisfactory indeed ; especially in respect of that soft, 
moonlight-like translucency of atmosphere which properly printed 
etchings render so well. The text is an unaffected, pleasant, sketchy 
narrative of a voyage whose kind is of late years comparatively 
common, insomuch that there exists as a recent but recognized 
European “ differentiation,” as Mr. Herbert Spencer would evolution- 
arily say, a class of “‘canoemen.” Such voyages are among the most 
pleasant possible of travellers’ experiences, as we well know from the 
experience of a certain trip down the uppermost hundred miles of 
the Connecticut River, years ago, and before Mr. MacGregor’s Rob 
Roy canoe and its kind were ever heard of. That same hundred 
miles is such an almost uninterrupted panorama of wild and endlessly 
varied wealth, crowded with picturesque river, meadow, forest and 
mountain, as would be the delight of an artist —or his despair. 
And we have always wondered that the painters have not discovered 
it. 

“The Sermon on the Mount,” illuminated by Messrs. Hudsley, 
illustrated by Rolf, and chromo-lithographed by Tymms, is a splendid 
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folio volume, finely bound in illuminated cloth, gilt. It contains the 
text of this divine summary of human morals and religion in a 
beautifully printed Old-English letter, each page within a rich and 
fanciful chromo-lithographel design, exquisitely printed, and all 
agleain with gold and silver, vermilion and purple and blue, sprays 
and blossoms and arabesques and escutcheons, and all manner of 
pretty things. 

Retzsch’s ‘ Outline Illustrations to Shakspeare,” third edition, 
with text by Boettiger, von Miltitz, and Ulrici, is a fair and solid ob- 
long folio, richly and gravely bound, having a hundred and one 
plates. Of these, praise is superfluous. They are not so widely 
known in America as Retzsch’s illustrations to Faust and to the 
“Song of the Bell ;” but they deserve to be. They are intrinsically 
worth a hundred-fold more than the famous and big but not great 
Boydell engravings, for instruction and suggestion about Shakspeare. 





Even this list is the merest specimen. To name and describe the 
good gifts of literature that this day await happy recipients and still 
happier givers, would occupy a whole book. We may perhaps have 
afforded a convenient suggestion or two. 





half is much more than the whole. 
The fault of that book was its terri- 
ble length; and herein vol. ii. is even 
a worse offender, — six hundred pages 
and only five years! Two great vol- 
umes, and not down to the battle of 
Marston Moor! If he can.make so 
much of what is perhaps the least 
eventful part of Milton’s life, what 
will become of the contest with Sal- 
masius, the secretaryship, the second 
and third marriages, and the publica- 
tion of his great poems; filling up in 
all thirty-four years ? 


MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.! 


AFTER twelve years’ waiting, Mr. 
Masson carries on his great work on 
Milton through six hundred pages, 
and five years more of the poet’s life. 
In the preface he promises the third 
volume, or rather vol. ii., part 2, 
very soon, and implies plainly, that, if 
the public had shown any great eager- 
ness, they might have had these vol- 
umes sooner. It is very hard to find 
fault with a man who has deserved so 
well of us all as Mr. Masson, and yet 








the poor public does not quite merit 
his sarcasm. His first volume did 
not satisfy us; and it did not satisfy 
us on Hesiod’s principle, that the 

1 The Life of John Milton, narrated in con- 
nectiou with the ecclesiastical, political, and lit- 
erary history of his time. By David Masson, 
M.A., LL.D., &c., &c. Vol. ii. 1638-1643. Mac- 


millan & Co., London and New York. 1871. Pp. 
608. 


Mr. Masson must have read and 
laughed over Macaulay’s delicious 
criticism on Dr. Nares, for swelling 
his life of Burleigh beyond all bounds ; 
but his own error is precisely the 
same. He has used his life of Mil- 


ton as a stalking-horse for giving us 
his entire speculations on that im- 
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mensely voluminous subject, the 
quarrels of Charles I. and his people. 

This overburdening his work, this 
sandwiching in with the biography of 
Milton a more than equal amount 
of “ ecclesiastical, political, an1 liter- 
ary history,” thruugh long chapters 
where Milton’s name is-scarcely men- 
tioned, was justly found fault with by 
the readers of vol. i, and in his new 
preface he enters into a defence of it. 
Mere lives of Milton we had in plen- 
ty, he says, already; but a history 
of Milton and his times no one had 
written. Now, the first statement is 
hardly fair: there was no biography 
of Milton at all worthy of the subject; 
and one would have thought that aman 
devoted as Mr. Masson is to literature 
strictly so-called could have performed 
no dearer labor of love than writing 
such a life, embodying, and also spir- 
itualizing, the great mass of valuable 
researches of two hundred years on 
Milton’s personal history, to which he 
has himself not meanly contributed ; 
and adding just so much of the history 
of the time as could show what Mil- 
ton’s share in it was, and no more. 

Orif Mr. Masson wished to write 
a history of England under the early 
Stuarts, he might have done a great 
work, Hume is still but half correct- 
ed, in spite of Macaulay, Hallam, 
Carlyle, Forster, and Sanford. It 
would be an eminently worthy work 
for one great Scotchman to remodel 
the edifice that another great Scotch- 
man built, in accordance with the 
juster demands of this age. 

But no. Mr. Masson has conceived 
that he can combine both these. ob- 
jects into one; and accordingly he 
has overlaid his biography with a 
mass of historical disquisition that 
would just as well apply to the life of 
Pym, Hampden, Cromwell, Selden, or 
Whitelocke, as thatof Milton ; ard at 

45 
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such length! Let us take for in- 
stance the first chapter of this new 
volume. He tells us, in Milton’s 
own words, that the poet’s return to 
England from Italy was: exactly at 
the outbreak of the “ Second Bishops’ 
War,” or was caused by the king’s 
breaking peace with the Scots on 
grounds connected with religion. 
Accordingly we must have, in a chap- 
ter of seventy-one close octavo pages, 
the whole history of the first Bishops’ 
War, the intrigues of Hamilton and 
Argyle, and the fortunes of the Sol- 
emn League and Covenant in Scotland 
— all happening while Milton was in 
Italy, visiting Galileo, and musing 
under Virgil’stomb! We can under- 
stand how Mr. Masson’s Scots blood 
glows at the history of the necessities 
and distresses of the saints; and his 
chapter on the Bishops’ War is learned, 
lively, eloquent. It would be admir- 
able as a detached essay; good in a 
history of Scotland; admissible in a 
history of England; but it is a mere 
waste of paint and paper in a life of 
Milton. 

Let us look at the other end of the 
volume. Milton's religious views, in 
common with those of many of his 
countrymen, passed from Presbyte- 
rianism into Independency. <Accord- 
ingly for ninety-nine pages we have 
a history of Presbyterianism and In- 
dependency in England, including 
the emigration of the Scrooby Church, 
and the assembly of divines at West- 
minster! Most valuable in a general 
ecclesiastical history; and indeed it 
goes hard with ason of the Pilgrims to 
object to any thing that so exalts the 
fame of his ancestors; but alas! — 
ten pages would have said all that 
these one and hundred seventy contain 
bearing on the life of Milton. 

It is not too much to say that 
three-fifths of this volume might be 
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cut out without injuring its value as 
a life of Milton in connection with 
the history of his time. 

This prolixity is the more to be re- 
gretted, because, when Mr. Masson 
does get upon Milton’s personality, 
he shows himself fully impressed 
with the beauty and gravity of the 
subject. His treatment of the pre- 
cious MSS. in Trinity College, which 
contain Milton’s first sketches of sa- 
cred poetry, in the form of tragedies, 
is very thorough and interesting. 
His translation of the Latin poems 
into English hexameters we cannot 
equally commend; and indeed must 
express ourselves as adherents of the 
old orthodoxy, now become heresy, 
that it is impossible satisfactorily to 
adapt the English or any modern 
language to the ancient metres. 
True, the Germans claim to have done 
it; and perhaps they have; but some- 
how or other, to read the “ Spaz- 
ier Gang” after the “ Fasti,” is to us 
like leaving the railroad at the last 
country station, and driving over a 
corduroy road in an old-fashioned 
stage. 

Mr. Masson is again toe lengthy 
about the Long Parliament; but the 
characters of the leaders in that great 
assembly were far more vital to Mil- 
ton and to England than some others 
he describes; and his pictorial skill is 
displayed to much effect. In the first 
year of the meeting of the Long Par- 
liament, when Milton was established 
in London, his head full of great lit- 
erary projects, and intending to take 
no more part in controversy than 
every patriotic Englishman should, 
the abuse of the episcopate called on 
the friends of purer religion for an 
active defence. We need nothing 
more ancient or more friendly than 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop’s speech at 
Plymouth in 1870 to convince us how 
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utterly corrupt and bigoted were the 
rulers of the Church of England in 
1640. On their side Bishop Hall, 
on the other a union of five Presby- 
terian divines, whose initials were 
joined to make the strange word 
Smectymnuus, began a pamphlet war. 
Milton was early drawn into it, from 
his personal interest in his old school- 
master, Thomas Young, the third of 
the five. Mr. Masson has managed 
this part of his book accurately and 
pleasantly. He quotes from Milton’s 
anti-episcopal pamphlets, liberally 
but with great judgment, and chiefly 
such passages as bear on the events 
and place of Milton’s life, showing how 
entirely he was forced into the quar- 
rel, and how little his antagonists 
appreciated him. In fact, he was too 
great for it; an inferior man would 
have done it better; and the natural 
severity of his style sometimes is 
quite swept away by the torrent of 
indignation to which the force of con- 
troversy swells such a soul as his. 

It is almost impossible for us to 
realize, even when we read them, the 
virulerce of language which the dis- 
cussions of those times assumed. 
That any man should fill a religious 
pamphlet with translations of Rabe- 
lais’ foul appellatives, and jest on 
Bishop Hall’s dirty stockings, is in- 
credible; that any one should think 
of such things who had no personal 
ambition to serve, no weakness of ar- 
gument to disguise, and no private 
pique to gratify, seems impossible; 
and for Milton to descend from his 
seraphic elevation of soul to such 
depths sounds like an enemy’s inven- 
tion; but there the pamphlets are, in 
black and white. 

When the war breaks out, Mr. 
Masson is again too long; but his ac- 
count of Milton during the siege of 
London is good; and we recommend 
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to our readers his discussion of the 
sonnet beginning “ Captain, or colonel, 
or knight in arms,” on pages 487 and 
488, as exceedingly witty. He be- 
gins well in his account of Milton’s 
married life; and might indeed have 
completed it, but for that oppressive 
ecclesiastical history which uses up 
his last one hundred pages. As it is, 
the lovers of Milton will still resort 
to the “* Maiden and Married Life of 
Mary Powell,” the charming work of 
that 


“ Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail.” 


But that for which we are express- 
ly indebted to Mr. Masson is his true 
and warm estimate of Milton’s char- 
acter. We cannot feel that even the 
most enthusiastic crities hitherto have 
done justice to him, at least as re- 
gards the purity and loftiness of soul 
which he sustained from very early 
youth. It has often been remarked how 
various ‘and extraordinary were his 
early personal advantages at the time 
he came from Italy. It has also been 
remaiked what an exceptional com- 
plication of distresses he endured after 
the restoration; and it has been 
somehcw implied, that his spirit was 
chastened by them to a sanctity not 
possessed by it at first. Such may 
be the course of most men; but such 
is a most inadequate and unjust idea 
of Milton. He was the same abso- 
lutely untarnished, angelic being at 
college, in travel, under the republic, 
under Cromwell, in the gay exuber- 
ance of youth, in the full force of man- 
hood, as he was in blindness, obloquy, 
and poverty, under the monarchy. 
His later years had doubtless given 
him more experience of men, greater 
store of reading, and loftier graces of 
style. But we can see no reason, as 
far as the tenderness and holiness of 
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the sentiments are concerned, why 
“ Paradise Lost” and “Samson Ago- 
nistes ” might not have been written 
in the same year as “ L’Allegro” and 
“Tl Penseroso.” 

Macaulay has very appropriately 
compared the muse of Milton in the 
dissolute era of Charles II. to his own 
Lady in “ Comus,” surrounded by the 
rabble rout of semi-bestial monsters. 
But he might have added to the force 
of the comparison by pointing out, 
that, like that same poem of “ Comus,” 
Milton’s severe chastity belonged to 
his tender years, and was the virgin 
purity of his soul, not needing the 
fires of affliction to blanch it. In his 
early controversies, his opponents 
thinking that, in accordance with 
our detestable maxim, “ Boys will be 
boys,” he must be like the rest, at- 
tempted to fasten on him the charge 
of what are commonly called by a 
miserable euphemism “ youthful indis- 
cretions.” His reply, calm at once 
and indignant, — confident to men, 
modest towards God, —can never be 
too often copied. But, as it is too 
long to be copied here, we will refer 
our readers to Mr. Masson’s extract 
from it in his first volume, pp. 282-4 - 
(238-40 of Gould & Lincoln’s 
edition), or better to the original, 
through whose voluminous pages if 
they hesitate to wade, they will find 
it most attractively set forth in St 
John’s select prose works of Milton, 
vol. i. fifty-third and following pages. 

We regret also that want of room 
compels the omission of Mr. Masson’s 
admirable comments on Milton’s vin- 
dication of his purity of life, beyond 
a few sentences. “It is without ex- 
ception,” he says, “the profoundest 
thing Milton has told us about him- 
self. It is the principle of the 
necessity of moral purity, of a con- 
science void of offence, to a life of the 
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highest endeavor or highest achieve- 
ment in any walk whatever. It is 
the principle that courage or magna- 
nimity presupposes self-respect. . . . 
On this principle, and not on any 
modification of the opposite theory, — 
the ‘wild-oats’ theory we ventured 
to call it (in vol. i),— Milton avows 
that his own life had been conscious- 
ly framed.” 

In other words, Milton was a Puri- 
tan; and, though many have known 
the fact, it has been to them merely 
an indication of which of the two par- 
ties in English politics he belonged 
to; but no English biographer has 
caught the true meaning of it. Per- 
haps Mr. Masson has first given it 
true prominence because he is a 
Scotchman. A New-Englander could 
haye seen it as well; but New-Eng- 
landers, as a whole, know Milton bet- 
ter from his poetry. But since Puri- 
tanism was put down in England, 
purity, alas! to a great extent, went 
with it; and it has been almost im- 
possible since Milton died, a space of 
nearly two centuries, to find an Eng- 
lishman to appreciate the grand mys- 
tery of godliness, —that all sin, at 
all ages, is hateful, and that the surest 
augury of a noble manhood is a stain- 
less youth. The same moral obliq- 
uity on this point that has prevented 
England from ever giving us a perfect 
translation of Virgil has thrown a 
chill over her admiration for the lof- 
tiest character in her literary history ; 
so that too often she holds him as a 
man in less esteem than Shakspeare, 
of whom we know nothing, and Ba- 
con, of whom we know worse. 

3ut we children of the Puritans 
may honestly claim Milton as the 
grand exponent of our own morality. 
And we take leave with respect of Mr. 
Masson, regretting his prolixity, but 
honoring the thoroughness of his re- 
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search, and the elevation of his tone, 
and feeling, that, if he has bestowed 
all his tediousness on us, it is worth 
a good deal more than many people’s 
vivacity. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST.1 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. 
PERE BESSON OF THE ORDER OF 
ST. DOMINIC. 

Tuts is an interesting sketch of 
the life of a modern Dominican art- 
ist, who has been exceeded by none 
in his pure devotion to the work he 
undertook when he assumed the 
white robe of that order. The Order’ 
of St. Dominic, whose spirit of mis- 
sions had for many years been sadly 
neglected till revived and filled with 
new life by Pere Lacordaire and 
others, was greatly strengthened by 
the acquisition of the young artist, 
who, in his zeal and fervor, emulated 
the good deeds of the founder. The 
life of the Dominican artist of the 
nineteenth century carries us back 
in thought to the lives of Fra Angel- 
ico and Fra Bartolomeo, the artists of 
that order in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. 

Angelico da Fiesole, who has since 
obtained by the holiness of his life 
the title of “ J? Beato,” the Blessed, 
was, as Vasari tells us, one who might 
have lived a very agreeable life in the 
world, had he not, impelled by a sin- 
cere and fervent spirit of devotion, 
retired from it at the age of twenty, 
to bury himself within the walls of a 
cloister ; a man with whom the prac- 
tise of a beautiful art was thenceforth 
a hymn of praise, and every creation 
of his pencil an act of piety and 
charity ; and who, in seeking only the 
glory of God, earned an immortal 


1 Rivingtons, London. J.B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 1870, 
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glory among men. Unlike that of 
his brother artist, the life of Fra Bar- 
tolomeo was spent in the world, for a 
time at least. Mrs. Jamieson says, 
“ He was an enthusiast, and a devoted 
admirer and disciple of Savonarola.” 
“In a fit of perplexity and remorse, 
caused by an eloquent sermon of Sa- 
vonarola, he joined with many others 
in making a sacrifice of all the books 
and pictures which related to heathen 
poetry and art, on which they could 
lay their hands. Into this funeral 
pyre, Bartolomeo flung all his paint- 
ings which represented profane sub- 
jects or the human figure undraped ; 
and he almost wholly abandoned the 
practise of his art for the society of 
his friend and _ spiritual pastor.” 
After the torture and burning of 
the unhappy Savonarola, Bartolo- 
meo, “struck with horror at the fate 
of his friend, — a horror which seemed 
to paralyze all his faculties, — took 
the vows, and became a friar of the 
Dominican Convent of San Marco. 
He passed the next four years in the 
austere seclusion of his convent, with- 
out touching a pencil ; ” but he was in- 
duced to resume his painting by the 
superior of his convent. In a visit 
he made to Rome he was so impressed 
with the immense progress made by 
his friend Raphael in their mutual 
art, that he returned to Florence, 
leaving behind him two unfinished 
pictures, which Raphael found time 
to complete. “It is said that while 
Raphael was finishing one of them, 
the head of St. Peter, two of his 
friends, cardinals, not remarkable for 
the sanctity of their lives, stood by 
him, and thought either to compli- 
ment him, or perhaps rouse him to 
contradiction, by criticising the work 
of Bartolomeo; one of them observed 
that the coloring was much foo red. 
To which Raphael replied, with that 
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graceful gayety which blunts the edge 
of a sarcasm, “ May it please your 
eminences, the holy apostle here re- 
presented is blushing in heaven, as he 
certainly would do were he now pres- 
ent, to behold the thurch he founded 
on earth governed by such as you.” 

Lacordaire wrote to Madame Swet- 
chine, in May, 1840, “The young 
painter who copied the Madonna 
della Quercia has joined us. We had 
no expectation of this at present, on 
account of his mother, for he is an 
only child; but she herself has urged 
him to follow his vocation. I went to 
their house all unknowing, and needed 
but to stoop and gather this lovely 
floweret. He is avery miniature An- 
gelico da Fiesole, with an infinitely 
pure, good, simple soul, and the faith 
of a saint. His name is Besson.” 
Charles Jean Baptiste Besson was 
born at Besangon, April, 1816. We 
are told that his childhood “was al- 
most idyllic in its simplicity.” And 
with his widowed mother he con- 
tinued to live in a most simple and 
quiet manner at Paris and sometimes 
at Rome. Besson chose painting as 
his “expression of truth and art; but 
he delighted in the study both of ar- 
chitecture and sculpture, and became 
a practised modeller. A _ painter 
should be familiar with art in all its 
branches, he was wont to say.” 
Though intimate with many artists 
who had not the strong, firm belief 
he cherished, “he found enough to 
satisfy his wishes in art and philoso- 
phy, and was never for a moment led 
astray by the temptations and seduc- 
tions which Paris offers to a young 
man, free and independent like Bes- 
son.” 

His devotion to, and affection for, 
his mother was most unusual and 
touching ; and even in his noviciate at 
Basco, “the novice deep in Thomas 
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Aquinas could find sympathy for the 
death of his mother’s pet dog; for all 
the little annoyances consequent on 
her change of abode in Paris; and for 
every trifling detail concerning her 
health.” That m@ther had suffered 
terribly in giving up her only child to 
the Church ; but, feeling it to be his 
ardent desire, she finally asked him 
to devote himself to the service of the 
Church, saying, “I know your wish, 
and I will not be a hinderance to your 
happiness. You shall be quite free; 
and I myself ask you to follow the 
religious life. I have but a few years 
to live: I only ask to go where you 
go; and, if you are happy, I shall be 
happy too.” He took the final vow 
in 1842. As he was passionately 
attached to his art, he entreated Pére 
Lacordaire to destroy all his sketches 
and studies. But “the Father had 
no mind to perpetrate such bar- 
barities,” and gave them away. 
Besson wrote his mother that he 
feared to give the Lord half a heart 
when he had promised him’ one whole 
and undivided. He told the Father 
“he would give up painting forever, 
and never touch a brush again, unless 
obedience should call him to do so.” 
His biographer says, “ Pere Besson 
took great pains with his sermons, 
thinking them well out first, and then 
writing notes which were afterwards 
to be expandcd as thoughts presented 
themselves to his mind.” He was 
néver a great orator; but his sermons 
were artist-like in their clearness of 
outline, their abundant imagery, and 
their warmth of color and feeling. 
His action, in which the great charm 
of his oratory lay, was peculiar, and 
consisted more in an undefinable 
humility and gentleness, in the purity 
and sympathy expressed in his coun- 
tenance, than in energy of manner. 
A Lorraine peasant once expressed 


this by saying, “He need not talk: 
he converts one only by looking at 
one.” Later on, when preaching in 
Rome, people who did not under- 
stand French used to come to his ser- 
mons “to look at him ;” and a French 
soldier was overheard exclaiming 
to his comrades, “ That man is just 
a speaking crucifix!” But Pére Bes- 
son never accepted any credit to him- 
self, when, as often happened, his ser- 
mons wrought powerfully on men’s 
hearts. Thus, after a mission, he 
writes Pere Dauzas, “I have been 
often amazed at the easy access [ 
have found to people’s souls, and, to 
tell you the truth, it has half fright- 
ened me; for though it is a gift of 
God’s grace, like all else, there is so 
little corresponding grace in me.” 

The work he liked best, and which 
was most congenial, was when it fell 
to his lot to give retreats to religious 
communities. Having been _ re- 
quested by Pere Jaudel to give the 
usual evening instruction which was 
that night on the Judgment, he felt 
incapable of preaching at so short 
notice, — only two or three hours; and 
afterwards some one said to him, 
“Well, Father, your Judgment was 
not very long or very severe! You 
soon led us on to Paradise!” “ Que 
voulez vous?” he answered. “TI can- 
not help it. I do not think I shall 
ever be able to preach those great 
and awful truths.” 

After a time he began to paint 
again, and prepared some cartoons for 
windows at Santa Sabina, that had 
long been walled up, and he wished 
to restore them; but the biographer 
says, “It was hard enough to meet 
the daily calls. The économe of the 
convent had too much difficulty in 
paying the baker to have any surplus 
for brushes and colors! The revenues 
of Santa Sabina (in Rome) were not 
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more than sufficient for four or five 
religious, and now there were more 
than fifty to be fed.” Pere Besson 
writes to a friend, “ Your alms have 
come opportunely, forthe poor Padre 
Suidaco is at his wit’s ends with fifty 
religious to feed. He makes his cab- 
bages go as far as he can, but that is 
but sorry work with an empty purse ; 
and whatever comes in has no time 
to spare, —it is soon gone again.” 
They struggled on, “not, however, 
without episodes wherein their faith 
was severely taxed. Thus one day the 
baker announced his determination 
not to supply any more bread to the 
convent, unless his bill was paid 
before sunset.” The Father in 
charge of these matters eame to the 
prior with the tidings. “ Well,” 
replied Pére Besson, “he has a right 
to his money; we must pay him.’’ 
“But, Father, there is not a scudo in 
our purse.” “Very well; go into 
church, and kneel before the altar of 
the Blessed Virgin until the money 
comes.” The procurator obeyed; and 
in about three-quarters of an hour 
the porter called him to see a person, 
who brought money enough to defray 
half the debt. “He went to the prior, 
saying, ‘I should suppose the baker 
would be satisfied with this, and wait 
for the rest.’ ‘Do you suppose that 
the Blessed Virgin does things by 
halves in that way?’ asked Pére 
Besson. ‘Go back into the church, 
and wait for the rest; and we are 
informed, that, not long after, more 
than the required sum was brought,” 
which was a fortunate event for the 
credit of the Blessed Virgin. 

Pere Besson undertook the restora- 
tion of the Chapter Hall of San 
Sisto ; and he was visited there, while 
at work, by “ Pio Nono,” who entered 
into conversation with him, ending, 
“ As a man, I am not worthy to grind 


your colors, or to be your lay brother 
here at San Sisto; but as Pope, I feel 
very differently, sento in°me un pezzo 
enorme.” Perhaps at that time he 
already had the wish he has since 
shown, to be considered infallible. 
After various important positions 
and journeys taken in the interest of 
his order, Pere Besson offered to go 
to the Eastern Mission in Armenia 
and Persia, which had its head-quar- 
ters at Mosul and Mar Yacoub. 
The biographer says, “ It was an act 
of great sacrifice on his part, for he 
was warmly attached both to Rome 
and to those among whom he lived; 
while, as we know, his artist spirit was 
not smothered under the monk’s 
habit, and he would fain have eom- 
pleted his paintings at San Sisto.” 
But all such thoughts he set aside; 
he had, contrary to the examples of 
his artist prototypts, sunk the artist 
and his desires in the high calling he 
had chosen. He sailed for his East- 
ern mission, and pursued his journey 
by water and land, till, after a very 
fatiguing season of travel and many 
discomforts, he reached Mar Yacoub. 
There he was actively employed in 
the relief and cure both of body and 
soul, praying, and nursing the sick; 
and, as he had some medical experi- 
ence, he performed cures occasionally. 
When asked if he had not effected 
some that were miraculous, he would 
smile, and say, “ Certainly, if le bon 
Dieu would perform miracles, I should 
be very glad to make use of the 
opportunity.” He used to tell, laugh- 
ingly, how once he really thought he 
had worked a miraculous cure by 
means of homeopathy. A native 
woman brought her child to him, 
with its gums grievously affected by 
scrofula. He gave her certain reme- 
dies; and, at the end of a week, the 
mother returned with her little girl, 
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all fresh and rosy, without a symptom 
of disease. The father was delighted. 
He called his brethren together to see 
the wonderful cure, and it was not 
until the unwelcome intervention of 
his interpreter that the truth was 
discovered. Through him, the poor 
mother, who was perplexed at the 
general excitement she occasioned, 
explained that this child was the 
twin sister of the one she had 
brought before, and had never been 
ill.” 

Pére Besson returned from the 
East in the spring of 1858, after a 
stay of two years: he was needed 
in France, where his presence soon 
settled some differences that had 
arisen between Pere Lacordaire and 
Jaudel. Affairs in the East did not 
prosper after his departure ; and after 
a time he desired to return, “even if 
he were to die there alone in some 
lonely village.” At first the Pope 
refused his consent, but at length 
gave him permission; and in 1859 he 
departed on his self-imposed wission 
to Mosul, never to return. His ex- 
cessive labors, and the responsibility 
which devolved on him, finally over- 
powered him; and in 1861 he died, 
worn out ‘with exhaustion and a 
fever which he took while nursing 
those of his flock, both Christian and 
Mussulman, who were suffering from 
it. : 


BRET HARTE. 

No one can give a fair judgment 
of the works of Bret Harte,’ ora 
rational prophecy of his future ca- 
reer as an author, without carefully 
considering the influences under 
which his genius has developed. 

In the year 1854, when scarcely 


1 The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Tales. 
Condensed Novels. Poems. By Bret Harte. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1871, 


more than a boy, Bret Harte left his 
home in New York, and sailed for 
San Francisco; not with any wild 
idea of coming back in a few years 
a millionnaire, but with the modest 
hope of earning a living. Finding 
San Francisco already peopled with 
fortune-seekers of all sorts, he pushed 
on to the interior, and sought the 
mining-regions. : ‘Though brave of 
heart and strong in courage, he was 
too fine of fibre for the rough delving 
of the gold-diggers ; and believing, in 
his youthful enthusiasm, that, even 
in the semi-savage country to which 
he had penetrated, he should find 
some minds that hungered and 
thirsted for learning, he opened a 
school; and, not meeting with much 
encouragement in that occupation, he 
afterwards set up a newspaper, which 
soon shared the fate of the school. 
These intrusive shapes of civilization 
were not likely to be very welcome 
among people who cared more for 
nuggets than news, and rated muscle 
a good deal higher than brain; but 
nothing daunted, when the réles of 
schoolmaster and editor were “ played 
out,” the stout-hearted and plucky 
youth tried his hand at the more en- 
livening business of express-agent. 
At last, after much unsuccessful ex- 
perimenting, he concluded that he 
had not struck the right vein, and 
returned to San Francisco, where he 
has since resided. 

It was in this rough yet hardy 
school of experience that Mr. Harte 
gathered the materials for his des- 
tined work. ° ‘ 

Refined by nature, and instinc- 
tively pure and noble, he carried 
with him into the miner’s camp and 
the rude pioneer settlement an in- 
fluence that overcame the coarseness 
and vulgarity that pervaded them. 
In the midst of rough, smful men 
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and women, with them but not of 
them, viewing them in the light of 
his own clear soul, he was able to see 
some latent good, some half-hidden 
nobleness, some possible heroism, 
even in the worst and weakest of 
them. His keen eye noted every 
trick and trait of the outer man, 
while his quick sympathy read as 
easily the impulses and motives of 
the inner nature, and his retentive 
memory stored away the portraits 
and sketches, to reproduce them 
faithfully when the time was ripe. 

The severe discipline of these early 
days doubtless did the future author 
good service, in throwing him upon 
his own resources, and compelling 
him to a manly independence of 
thought and action; helping him, 
too, to acquire a conciseness of style 
and a simple directness of treatment, 
as rare as they are admirable. 

Bret Harte has done much to 
civilize and refine California; it is 
not unlikely that California has done 
as much for him, by saving him from 
an over-refinement that would have 
sacrificed his best strength, and de- 
prived him of his truest power. 

In one of the finest of his poems, 
“Dickens in Camp,” Mr. Harte 
gives us a very suggestive picture, 
that will serve well to illustrate this 


point : — 


“Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant 
treasure 
A hoarded volume drew ; 
And cards were dropped from hands of 
listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew; 


And then, while round them shadows 
gathered faster, 
And as the firelight fell, 
He read aloud the book wherein the 
Master 
Had writ of ‘ Little Nell.’ 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy,—for the 
reader 
Was youngest of them all; 
But, as he read, from clustering pine and 
cedar 
A silence seemed to fall ; 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the 
shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 
While the whole camp with ‘Nell’ on 
English meadows 
Wandered, and los: their way.” 


The “hoarded volume,” treasured 


in the scanty pack, conned by the 
blazing camp-fire, and mused over in 
lonely wanderings, was worth more 
to the young Californian than the 
whole Astor Library would have 
been in New-York City. 

The poem is a sincere and tender 
tribute to the “ Master” whose death 
was indeed a loss to the new author 
to whom he would have been so true 
and cordial a friend. 

All successful authors, especially 
the poets and romance-writers, are 
liable to be, at first, both overpraised 
and undervalued. 

Bret Harte, appearing at once in 
both characters, receives more than 
his full share of praise and criticism. 
“ He writes of low life, and vulgar, 
wicked people!” says Miss Prim. 
“He is imitative,” cries Criticus; 
“he copies the style of Longfellow 
in his serious poems, and the method 
of Dickens in his stories.” “ We 
cannot but hope he will turn his 
powers to some account in future,” 
says John Bull, bringing up the rear, 
and condescendingly patting the 
young Californian on the head. On 
the other hand, the sudden and wide 
popularity of some of his dialect 
poems, the score of imitators, trying 
to keep his track (and limping a 
long way behind him), the enthusi- 
astic praises and eloquent prophecies 
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lavished upon him,-must have aston- 
ished, more than any one else, the 
modest and unpretending author. 

To a very large class of admirers 
Bret Harte is known simply as the 
author of that remarkable bit of 
quiet satire popularly called “The 
Heathen Chinee,” but entitled by 
himself “ Plain ‘ Language from 
Truthful James.” This is the piece 
that has run through the newspapers 
like the ery of “ fire!” through a coun- 
try village; it has furnished more 
neat phrases and apt quotations than 
any other poem of tne present cen- 
tury; almost every line of it has 
passed into the current coin of every- 
day talk; it has been illustrated by 
an enterprising Chicago artist, and 
copies of the illustrated version are 
sold on the cars at. a third of the 
price of the entire volume of poems; 
and yet it is far from being Mr. 
Harte’s best. ' 

It probably owes much of its pop- 
ularity to the lucky hit it made in 
coming out just as the question of 
“Chinese ¢heap labor” was in the 
height of agitation; something, too, 
to the fact that it gave us the first 
appetizing taste of the fresh, savory 
style of the new writer. 

To the more discriminating class 
of readers Bret Harte is familiar as 
a skilful magazinist, fine poet, and 
wonderful story-teller. In all these 
characters he has achieved rare suc- 
cess. 

“ The Overland Monthly,” that was 
dying in obscurity when he first laid 
his magnetic hand upon it, owes its 
life to him: the doctors do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce a fatal relapse in- 
evitable if he withdraws from it. It 
is difficult to imagine what that maga- 
zine will be deprived of his contribu- 
tions, which have been all along the 


head and heart, the body and soul, of 


it; but Mr. Harte has outgrown the 
“Overland,” and is destined to be 
something more than a magazinist. 

In the region of pure poetry, he 
has given us some things we would 
not willingly part with ; two or three 
clearly-outlined, fresh-tinted descrip- 
tive pieces,—such as “ Madroiio,” 
and “Grizzly;” and a few poems 
of tender sentiment, —“ Dickens in 
Camp,” “The Pea of Starr King,” 
and that pensive, charming little 
reverie “To a Sea-bird.” But his 
best success as a poet has been, thus 
far, in that borderland between prose 
and poetry which combines the 
choicest features of both kingdoms. 
His dialect poems shine out so con- 
spicuously in the foreground, that we 
are in danger of overlooking ihe real- 
ly good things that the author has 
clustered together to support them. 
The best of the poems “in dialect ” — 
“ Dow’s Flat,” “ Chiquita,” “ Cicely,” 
and “Jim” —belong to the same 
school as the sketches; they are 
wrought of the same unique material, 
possess the same striking characteris- 
tics, and are finished in the same 
masterly manner: the difference is 
only in measure and rhythm. Bret 
Harte is pre-eminently a story-teller, 
and a story-teller of the very highest 
order. 

His four sketches, “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” “The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat,” “Tennessee’s Partner,” 
and “ Miggles,” are in themselves 
sufficient to sustain the statement. 

How gradually and surely these 
magical stories get possession of us! 
Attracting us first by their novel ver- 
nacular and their vivid portraitures, 
holding us by a strong*dramatic in- 
terest that never flags, and mastering 
us, at last, by some subtle sympathy, 
some touch of nature that thrills to 
the very depths of heart and soul! 
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One of the many good things to be 
said of Mr. Harte is, that his sympa- 
thies are always with the best side of 
human nature, and his leaning is in- 
instinctively towards the true and 
noble. In “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” the way in which the poor 
little waif, stranded upon the rough 
shore of the rude camp, gradually 
regenerates the settlement, satisfies 
not merely our esthetic sense, but 
appeals powerfully to our faith in hu- 
man hearts. -In marked contrast to 
this is the tendency of a popular 
poem called “ Little Breeches,” writ- 
ten by the most successful of Mr. 
Harte’s disciples, in which “ Little 
Breeches,” the four-year-old child of 
a Western farmer, is represented as 
an inveterate tobacco-chewer, and 
being lost on the prairie in a snow- 
storm, and finally discovered in a 
sheepfold, greets his anxious father 
with an hilarious call for a “chaw of 
terbacker.” Such an outrage upon 
the purity of babyhood may be pos- 
sible in Illinois, but the subject hard- 
ly seems to come within the range of 
poetry ; and the father’s confession of 
faith in the angels, which follows this 
startling revelation, seems slightly out 
of harmony with his mortal experi- 
ences, 

Although by no means destitute of 
imagination, Mr. Harte belongs to 
the realistic rather than the ideal 
school of writers; his greatest suc- 
cess has been in describing what he 
sees and knows, and his most striking 
characters are evidently drawn from 
life: “ Oakhurst,” “Jack Hamlin,” 
“Tennessee’s Partner,” “ Miggles,” 
“ Mliss,” are all as clear and finished 
as photographs; and even many of his 
minor characters, such as “ Yuba 
Bill,” -“Sandy Morton,” “ David 
Fagg,” and “McSnagley,” have all 
the faithfulness of portraits. 


Truth to nature is obviously the 
essential characteristic, an absolute 
requirement, of this school, whether in 
literature or art; its boundary lines 
are clearly drawn, and we detect and 
resent any overstepping. 

The poet’s eye may “glance from 
heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven,” his imagination may body 
forth “the form of things unknown ;” 
and when his pen “turns them to 
shapes, and gives to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name,” — we 
accept the shadowy creation, and take 
it for granted that the poet is right 
about it; but when the author deals 
with live men and women, that eat 
and drink, and walk the streets, we 
begin to be critical, and to feel that 
we can meet him on his own ground. 

When “the blessed damozel leans 
out from the gold bar of heaven,” 
and the poet assures us that “she 
had three lilies in her hand, and the 
stars in her hair were seven,” we do 
not for a moment entertain the 
thought that she may have had five 
lilies in her hand, or that the stars in 
her hair could possibly have been 
eleven. We are ready to admit that 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti has been there 
and knows; but when we come to 
“Truthful James,” and “ Sandy 
Bar,” we are inflexible as Shylock in 
our demands; we are disposed to 
question the heroic self-abnegation of 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” and to 
criticise the meeting of “ Tennessee ” 
and his “ Pardner” in the land of 
shades. 

It is just at this point that Bret 
Harte has received the sharpest and 
perhaps the truest criticism. The 
only charge of any weight that has 
yet been brought against him is that 
of a tendency to sentimentality. 
Dealing, as he does, with persons 
whose real feeling lies deep, and only 
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comes to the surface in emergencies, 
with men and women whose daily life 
seems actually at variance with the 
whole world of poetry and sentiment, 
the wonder is, that, in attempting to 
present to us the heroic side of his 
characters, he has so rarely strayed 
over the light barrier that separates 
the solid ground of true sentiment 
from the marshy, treacherous land of 
sentimentality. That he can tread 
bravely and securely the firm earth 
of the former kingdom, he has abun- 
dantly shown; that it is his native 
ground, and that he can be lord of it 
and of himself, we fully believe. In- 
deed, fidelity to nature seems to be a 
controlling power with our author; 
he paints neither villains of blackest 
dye, nor angels of dazzling purity, 
but contents himself with flesh-and- 
blood men and women, with natures 
of blended good and evil, — not so 
seraphic as to be beyond our grasp, 
never so depraved as to be below the 
reach of our sympathy. With the 
greatest temptation to fall into the 
sensational school of fiction, with rare 
opportunities to exaggerate and dis- 
tort, this young writer has remained 
true to his best instincts, and in all 
essentials has kept faith with the 
eternal laws of fitness. 

With what rare skill he manages the 
mining dialect! not revelling in its 
vulgarity, nor exaggerating its habit- 
ual profanity, but appreciating its 
homely yet poetic imagery, and ac- 
knowledging the strength of its 
“Sabre-cuts of Saxon speech,” — 
using it as a needful accessory in his 
work, but keeping it always subordi- 
nate to his sincere purpose and his 
fine artistic sense. Perhaps in no 
single particular is the difference be- 
tween Bret Harte and his numerous 
imitators so marked, as in this use of 
the California vernacular. If we 


could ever hesitate between the con- 
cise, pure, clear-cut work of the mas- 
ter, and the diffuse, exaggerated bun- 
gling of the apprentice, this distinc- 
tion alone would serve to settle the 
question. 

As a humorist, Harte has, and is 
likely to hold, his own special place 
in American literature. His humor 
differs from Lowell’s in its wider 
range and larger scope, though it 
resembles it in its thorough mastery 
and admirable use of dialect speech ; 
it is neither so broad nor so universal 
as the gushing good-nature of Mark 
Twain; nor is it (thank Heaven !) 
dependent for pith and point upon 
bad spelling, like much mere masque- 
rading that passes for humor in these 
days; it suggests, more than any 
thing else, the genial, persuasive 
humor of Dickens, springing, like his, 
from a generous heart, and blended, 
like his too, with the true pathos of 
a large and charitable soul. It has, 
however, its own strong and sure 
characteristics, — solidity, brevity, 
and piquancy; it keeps within the 
bounds of moderation, and never be- 
comes clownish or grotesque; it ex- 
cites a quiet smile oftener than a 
broad laugh; it does not consist in 
exaggerated description or in absurd- 
ities of expression, but seems to lie 
chiefly in the author’s quick sense of 
the humorous element in scenes and 
situations, united to a wonderful apt- 
ness in making us see it with his 
eyes. 

In the “ Condensed Novels,” a col- 
lection of amusing imitations of cele- 
brated novelists, Mr. Harte shows to 
great advantage both his keen insight, 
and his power of concise, condensed 
expression. 

This power of condensation, com- 
bined as it is with great dramatic 
vigor, gives Bret Harte an immense 
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advantage over ordinary writers. 
What may he not do, with two such 
forces so rarely united ! 

Why should there not be in him 
the making of a great dramatist ? 
Certainly he can write plays. 

Is not “ Jim” a complete drama in 
three acts? Scene, properties, dra- 
matis persone, and the whole gamut 
of human emotions, and all in the 
space of two minutes! 

It may be, that, more than humor- 
ist or poet or novelist, Bret Harte 
is destined to be the dramatist of the 
New World. 

Emity 8. Forman. 





THE KARAITE JEWS. 


TuHEsE Jews,! of whom not much 
is generally known, are the Protes- 
tants of Judaism. Dr. Rule sums 
their doctrines in a few sentences 
thus : — 

“ Godonly is to them the fountain of 
authority. . . . Submission to human 
authority in matters of faith and re- 
ligious duty, unless that authority be 
manifestly supported by Divine Rev- 
elation, they justly consider to be 0 
better than blind and servile supersti- 
tion. They pay unbounded reverence 
to the Written Law of God, contained 
in the Old Testament. They utterly 
reject what is called the Oral Law, 
and is now contained in the Talmud.” 

But little has been known about 
them. Dr. Rule enumerates four 
works as nearly the whole historical 
and expository literature of the sub- 
ject. His own book is the first Eng- 
lish one wholly devoted to it. 

Yet as an independent reforming 
sect, existing in social organization 

1 History of the Karaite Jews. By William 


Harris Rule, D.D. 12mo. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1870, 


and living faith with more or less 
definiteness since before Christ; as 
not only Unitarians, but as Protes- 
tants, as Congregationalists, or rather 
Independents, as Radicals, they are 
an interesting race, most interesting 
to those who best love free thought, 
free speech, sound reasoning, practi- 
cal morality, and living faith. 

Like all other religionists, the Jews 
have had sects. These Jewish sects, 
like all others, have arisen from the 
variation which individual characters 
embroider upon some main web of 
doctrine; and, like other sects, may 
be best classed as Conservative and 
Radical, as to activity ; as philosophi- 
cal, mystic, or materialist as in mental 
character, and so on. 

Dr. Rule’s book is chronological in 
its order, discussing successively the 
rise, history, and present condition of 
the Karaites,—or “Sons of the 
Reading ” (i.e., of the reading, for au- 
thoritative doctrine, of the Olid Tes- 
tament only), as they call themselves, 
—and contains a sufficient account 
of their beliefs as well as their his- 
tory. It is a faithful and straight- 
forward piece of work, done in the 
plainest and clearest way, inter- 
spersed with curious anecdotes, and is 
a valuable addition to English litera-" 
ture. 

The substance of Karaism (Kara- 
ite means “ Reader” ) may be traced 
among the Jews nearly a century be- 
fore Christ. Simon the Just, about 
two centuries earlier, is usually said 
to have closed the canon of the He- 
brew Scriptures. - Down to almost 
that time, there was no rule of faith 
outside the Scriptures,—no “ oral 
law” or Talmud. The origin of Jew- 
ish sects was within the four centuries 
between the last of the prophets 
and the first of the evangelists; a 
period when formalism was usurping 
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the place of faith, and the comments 
of the yabbins the place of the Law 
itself. arly in this period arose the 
Sadokim, or Sadducees, — followers of 
Sadok, with whom the Karaites have 
often improperly been confounded, in 
spite of their diametrical opposition 
in beliefs. 

The Karaites begin to appear as a 
definite sect, though not yet by name, 
in the time of Alexander Jannai or 
Janneus (died B.C. 77), about the 
same time with the Pharisees (“ sepa- 
rated persons”). As between the two 
great rabbis, Hillel and Shammai, 
of whom the former was traditionist 
and the latter scripturalist, and whose 
period reaches through the first decade 
of the Christian Era, the Karaites 
held with the “ House of Shammai.” 

The period of the New-Testament 
history does not yet bring us to the 
separate organization of the Kara- 
ites by name, although there are 
clear indications of the existence of 
a class of Jews who held more closely 
than others to the Scripture. Con- 
verts to Christianity were more fre- 
quent from these. 

While Christianity was passing 
through its early growth, Judaism 
was stiffening and drying into its 
Talmudical phase, which was defi- 
itely determined at the completion of 
the Talmud by the publication of 
it as a whole in the year 506, at Pum- 
beditha. 

Up to this time, we find no Kara- 
ites by name; but only classes of 
Jews believing substantially the doc- 
trines afterwards called Karaite. 
The first mention of them by name 
dates about the middle of the eighth 
century, when Karaite Jews in large 
numbers are found settled among the 
Chozars, a powerful agricultural na- 
tion established north of Caucasus 
and north-west of the Caspian; in the 


Crimea, indeed, and in other parts of 
southern Russia, where they have ever 
since abounded more than anywhere 
else. The Crimean Karaites told 
Kohl the traveller that their ancestors 
had a grant of protection from 
Mohammed, who died A.D. 632. 
Many Crimean gravestones have un- 
doubted Karaite inscriptions dating 
back to A. D. 330, and thereabouts ; 
and it has even been believed that 
such had been found dated in the 
sixth year of the Christian Era. 

There is much reason to believe 
that it was a Karaite, named Akha, 
of Babylonia, who, in the first half 
of the sixth century, first framed a 
system of accent and vowel points for 
Hebrew. This system was simpler 
and less complete than the usual one, 
which was invented about A. D. 570, 
by Mokha, a rabbi of Tiberias, and by 
his son Moses, called, “the Pointer.” 
Dr. Rule gives a fac-simile of part of 
a MS. of the tenth century, at Odes- 
sa, with these earlier Assyrian or 
Babylonian points. They were writ- 
ten above the consonants instead of 
under them, and were after a little 
time only used by the Karaites. 

Ahnan, a learned and energetic 
rabbi, born at Beth-tsur, near Jeru- 
salem, and said to be of the lineage 
of David, studied in Babylonia about 
the middle of the eighth century, and 
A.D. 761 settled at Jerusalem, where 
he remained until his death, four 
years afterwards, having been an 
earnest and widely-efficient teacher 
of Karaism. At his death, Karaite 
Jews were to be found in considerable 
numbers wherever there were any 
Jews; and for three or four hundred 
years the post he had held as chief 
rabbi was successively filled by other 
heads of the Karaite denomination, 
first at Jerusalem and afterwards at 
Cairo. 
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Besides southern Russia, there 
were noticeably large communities of 
Karaite Jews during several centuries, 
down to the seventeenth, in Jerusalem, 
Egypt, Tartary, Lithuania, and Spain, 
which last Dr. Rule considers to have 
been the “Sepharad” named in Oba- 
diah, and where he believes there were 
independent and liberal-minded Jews, 
even from the time of Solomon. 
They have, however, always been de- 
cidedly a minority; at present, their 
largest communities are in the south 
of Russia; and in the Crimea are 
found the ancient cemeteries already 
referred to. The Karaites of to-day 
seem to be steadily decreasing, both 
in numbers, in wealth, and in intelli- 
gent religious fervency. Their his- 
tory is apparently almost completed 
in acts. Its records are scanty and 
scattered; for ages of persecution 
from Christians and from Talmud- 
ist Jews have broken up their com- 
munities and dispersed their collec- 
tions. 

Dr. Rule gives an affecting account 
of the religious and patriotic love and 
zeal of the Karaite Rabbi Abraham 
Firkowitsch of Eupatoria in the 
Crimea, whose efforts secured the 
establishment of a Karaite Hebrew 
press at Eupatoria, and who travelled 
extensively in the East, collecting 
ancient Karaite MSS. These he 
left with a brother in religion, in 
learning and in enthusiasm, Rabbi 
Abraham Pinsker in Odessa, who 
studied, arranged, transcribed, and 
edited from them, printing as much 
as he could afford. The manuscripts 
themselves, known as the Firkowitsch 
MSS., are now part of the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg. 

Did space permit, this notice would 
be fitly ended by some account of the 
doctrinal position and social condi- 
tion of the Karaites, and by some of 
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the curious anecdotes and facts with 
which Dr. Rule illustrates points in 
his narrative, and traits of Jewish 
character and learning; but all that 
can be done is to refer to the book. 
Nor, unfortunately, is it probable 
that a reprint of it could be issued 
with profit in this country. One sin- 
gle item may be noted: The Ka- 
raites, while they avoid uttering the 
“incommunicable name of God” in 
ordinary secular conversation, have 
not so profound a horror of doing so 
as the Talmudists, and in their reli- 
gious readings of the Scriptures they 
do actually regularly utter it. Their 
pointing of it is peculiar, and. seems 
to give an additional light upon the 
much-vexed question of its proper 
sound. This, Dr. Rule represents by 
the orthography yahvdi. 


THE DEVIL. 


THIs monograph?! is translated 
from M. Réville’s pamphlet, which 
was almost identically the same as 
his article in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes” of January, 1870. At least 
one American publisher, a most wor- 
thy gentleman, has declined to re- 
print the little book. But it is im- 
possible to admit that the Devil is too 
sacred to be talked about, or that the 
question of his existence may not be 
argued on two sides. 

Dr. Réville utterly disbelieves in 
the existence of any such a being as 
the Devil. He attempts no exhaus- 
tive treatment of the subject, and for 
fuller discussion refers to “an encyclo- 
pedia of all that concerns the sub- 
ject,” recently published by Professor 
Roskoff of the University of Vienna. 

1 The Devil; his Origin, Greatness, and Deca- 
dence. From the French of the Reverend Albert 
Réville, D.D. 12mo. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 1871. 
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He gives a summary view of the chief 
points of a history of the belief in a 
personal devil, and indicates how this 
historical testimony tends to prove 
that the doctrine is not Christian, but 
is a relic of a naturalist dualism, an 
importation from heathenism first into 
Judaism, and thence into Christian- 
ity; and that its existence is already 
almost over as a part of Christian 
doctrine, and still more as aliving mo- 
tive in the hearts of Christians. The 
translator’s preface adds some very 
pertinent exegetical queries to the 
discussion. 

The origin of the belief in a per- 
sonal devil, M. Réville thinks, was 
that dualism which so naturally erects 
the beneficent and the hostile phe- 
nomena of nature into the realms of 
two gods, one good, the other evil. 
Such were Ahriman and Ormuzd; 
and there are striking similarities be- 
tween this Persian belief and the be- 
lief in both a devil and a God. <Aza- 
zel may be a relic of an early Jewish 
dualist belief. Later, the business 
of accusing was imagined to have 
been put into the hands of one of the 
“sons of God,” as a sort of prosecut- 
ing attorney; and then this “Satan” 
(i.e., accuser or adversary) was grad- 
ually charged with the business of 
“tempting,” “hardening the heart,” 
&c., previously executed by Jehovah 
himself. Lastly, this “Satan” as- 
sumed the shape of a sort of leading 
opponent of the Messiah. 

As for Christ’s teachings, in this 
point as in others, he, and the apos- 
tles too, used such language as suited 
the mental condition of their hear- 
ers, and to some extent referred to a 
“Satan” or “adversary.” Jesus 
does not, however, make belief in a 
devil a condition of admission into 
the kingdom of God. “ The teaching 
of Jesus and Paul does not anywhere 


combat the belief in the Devil, but 
tends to do without.it.” 

In the first ages of Christianity, 
the belief in evil spirits gained much 
ground. Heathen gods were made 
demons of; Manicheism owed its 
wide success to the tendency of the 
age to suppose a presiding power at 
the head of evil. Having been the 
adversary of the Messiah among the 
Jews, he became the adversary of 
Christ among the Christians. A 
theory widely prevalent from about 
A.D. 200 was that Christ had en- 
tered hell, and freed the souls there, 
by force. Then followed the idea 
that Christ had first ransomed the 
souls of all men by delivering himself 
to the Devil instead, and had then 
departed, leaving the Devil fooled 
out of his victims. Yet he remained 
useful as a sort of barathrum to threat- 
en sinners with. 

Then the idea of his visible min- 
gling among human beings came to 
be much believed; and this belief 
culminated in the long period 
of trials and executions for witch- 
craft ; for the whole system of witches, 
witchcraft, and search and punish- 
ment for it, was firmly keyed upon 
the central notion of the Devil him- 
self. It is the witchcraft period — 
say from A.D. 400 to A.D. 1650, or 
perhaps 1700—that Dr. Réville 
reckons as the epoch of the Devil’s 
greatness. Judicial murders for 
witchcraft, after having been prac- 
tised with horrible energy for many 
centuries, the most bloody era of all 
being three hundred years from a 
little before A.D. 1400, gradually 
ceased during the eighteenth cen- 
tury; the last three judicial execu- 
tions for witchcraft having been at 
Landshut in Bavaria in 1756, at 
Seville in 1781, and at Glarus in 
Switzerland in 1783. In 1858 an 
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English mob murdered a woman as 
a witch; and at this present time 
there are not a few poor old women 
in England who are believed by their 
neighbors to have sold themselves to 
Satan, and to practise malignant and 
destructive arts upon those who 
incur their anger. 

Protestantism, by elevating the 
conception of God, by removing the no- 
tion of supernatural powers in the 
clergy, by doing away with exorcisms, 
by general enlightenment of the rea- 
son, has steadily tended to remove 
from men’s minds the idea of a devil, 
and to leave one God, a good and 
kind one, instead of the two, one 
good and the other evil. The doc- 
trines of regeneration by divine grace 
have also aided to relieve men from the 
fear of a devil. It is coming to be be- 
lieved that evil is the result of hu- 
man imperfection; that humanity is 
capable of infinite improvement ; that 
man, seeking to cure the evil within 
him, is sure of help from God; but 
that within God there is neither room 
nor employment for a devil. 


NARRATIVE OF A FRENCH VOL- 
UNTEER. 

WE find a parallel to the famous 
“Battle of Dorking,” in the “ Récits 
d’un Soldat,” by Amédée Achard, pub- 
lished lately in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes;” only the latter has the 
more terrible interest of reality. It 
purports to be extracts from the note- 
book of a French volunteer, “the re- 
cital of a soldier who tells simply 
what he has seen, what he has done 
and felt, himself,” — “its least merit 
that of sincerity.” 

The confusion and utter want of 
system in bringing together the army 
of France is precisely similar to that 
described about London in the “ Bat- 
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tle of Dorking.” The volunteer finds 
the same difficulty in finding his 
regiment on his way from Paris, 
and meets with the same carelessness 
in the provisions of supplies and 
arms for the soldiers. He finally 
enrols himself among the Third Bat- 
talion of Zouaves, in Sedan, just be- 
fore its capture. 

The departure of the Emperor from 
Sedan is vividly described : — 


“In the morning the town was encum- 
bered with soldiers with every variety of 
weapon, assembled in confusion in the 
streets and public squares. This multi- 
tude, no longer bound by any ties of 
discipline, was swarming everywhere. 
Soldiers wearing rags of uniform strayed 
about at random; it was rather a herd 
of beasts than an army. Suddenly there 
was a movement through this mass. A 
carriage appeared, drawn by six horses. 
Aman in civilian costume, wearing the 
grand cordon of the Legion ef Honor, was 
seen. A shiver passed through our ranks. 
It was the Emperor. He flung on either 
side the cold glance so well known to 
Parisians. He wore a wearied expres- 
sion; but none of the muscles of his pale 
face moved. All his attention seemed ab- 
sorbed by a cigarette he was rolling be- 
tween his fingers. What he was going 
to do was little suspected. At his side 
and in front of him three generals ex- 
changed words in a low tone. The ca- 
léche moved on slowly; there was both ter- 
ror and anger around this carriage which 
was taking away an empire. 

“ A piqueur in green livery preceded it. 
Behind came equerries laced with gold, 
—the same retinue with which he was 
wont to appear at Longchamps in the 
days of the prize-races. Scarcely two 
months between. Every head was 
turned to see Napoleon III. and his staff. 
One voice cried, ‘Vive l’Empereur!’ 
One voice alone. All this armed, silent 
crowd had a vague presentiment of a ca- 
tastrophe. One man rushed forward 
and seized by the legs a dead body, 
stretched across the street,and flung it 
aside. The caléche passed on. I was 
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breathless. When I saw no longer him 
who was to be called the man of Sedan, 
a deep sigh relieved my breast. He who 
had said, ‘L’empire, c’est la paix,’ had dis- 
appeared in war. 

“The spectacle that Sedan then pre- 
sented, after the departure of the Emperor, 
was distressing. Imagine a city of some 
thousands of souls invaded by a routed 
army. The soldiers lay asleep in the 
corners of the streets. No more orders ; 
no more commands. Families were 
weeping before the doors of their homes 
that had been visited by bombs; there 
was a swarming of men everywhere ; they 
were, like myself, stupefied by this terrible 
dénouement. [ wandered at random 
through the town, meeting faces I knew 
here and there. Exclamations escaped 
from our lips, then deep sighs. The re- 
port began to spread that the Emperor 
had surrendered at King William’s head- 
quarters. The soldiers, furious, spared 
him no epithets. It was a crime that he 
was still living. Nor did the officers treat 
him more gently. Those who had seen 
him pass —and the number was great — 
in his caléche, with four horses, were 
questioned. The story of the cigarette 
roused explosions of anger. ‘A Bona- 
parte !’ they said. 

“ About two o’clock, a corporal of my 
company informed me that the Zouaves who 
occupied the Porte de Paris had received 
orders to rally what remained of the 
regiment. 

“The next day, I shall never forget it, 
there was affixed everywhere the procla- 
mation of General de Wimpffen, who had 
signed the capitulation of the town and 
the army. We were all prisoners of 
war. 

“ There was no longer restraint, or dis- 
cipline ; the army was, as it were, wild 
with passion. Enormous groups stopped 
at the places where the placard was put 
up; imprecations arose. That word, since 
so abused, treason, flew from mouth to 
mouth. We were given up,—sold! After 
having been food for the cannon, the sol- 
dier was now food for money; so many 
roen, so much gold. A terrible murmur- 
inz filled the town. The generals were no 
longer saluted. Bands passed, vociferat- 
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ing, along the streets, and struggled in 
this enclosure too narrow for the crowd. 
There were here and there swaying mass- 
es of cuirassiers, hussars, artillery-men, 
dragoons, men of the line. A wild intoxi- 
cation everywhere. One word filled my 
brain, — prisoner! and I had made a cam- 
paign of three days. 


After a painful march, and impris- 
onment in an island formed by a 
bend of the Meuse, the prisoner suc- 
ceeded in making his escape, and re- 
turning to Paris in time to enrol him- 
self in the army of defence before the 
siege. 

The narrative goes on to tell the 
series of marches and _ counter- 
marches of the army before Paris, the 
dreary waitings and disappointments, 
lack of provisions, exposure to cold, 
and the incessant tempest of bombs 
from the Prussians, all in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, in places full of the 
happier associations of other days. 


“Tt would be impossible to express what 
passed within me, as, with chassepét upon 
my shoulder, in company with some thou- 
sands of soldiers, I went throuch that 
charming piece of country, with every 
corner of which I was familiar. My eyes 
looked forwards, but my thoughts went 
back. 

“The immobility to which we were 
condemned is one of the most insupport- 
able things that can be imagined. It 
constitutes, I know, one of the essential 
virtues of every army, a constancy and 
sang-froid in danger; but what anxiety, 
and above all what irritation. The 
nerves gain the mastery, and one has 
shivers under one’s skin, that depart on!y 
to return. 

“One morning at dawn a circle was 
formed, and the famous proclamation of 
Gen. Ducrot was read to the companies 
of soldiers. What silence everywhere! 
On reaching the celebrated passage, ‘I 
shall not return to Paris, except dead or 
victorious,’ a sudden sob interrupted the 
captain’s voice. He lifted his hands to 
his eyes, unable to see longer. I was 
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near him. I finished this reading with a 
nervous voice, trembling with emotion. 
There was a shudder through the ranks. 

“ General Ducrot is not dead, nor was 
he victorious. Yet must we impute to 
him as a crime some futile words written 
with too much precipitation? It was a 
little the fashion of the day ; a sort of ma- 
nia, that took possession of generals as well 
as street orators and national guards. 
All took to speaking, and were willing to 
enter into superb engagements that events 
did not always permit them to keep. 
Death often will not answer those who 
appeal to it. Ten times Gen. Ducrot has 
charged bravely at the head of his troops, 
and as many times have the bombs fallen 
around him without reaching him. How- 
ever it may be, the words of Gen. Ducrot 
were grand; they electrified everybody ; 
they flattered the national pride. It is 
something of a fault of France that she 
lavishes words upon every occasion; she 
loves them, she pays herself with fine sen- 
tences, and believes all is safe when bril- 
liant phrases sound in her ears ; but after- 
wards, when the French awake in face of 
a sad and naked reality, they cry out that 
there is treason.” 


But, alas! each day showed that 
the circle narrowed that was marked 
out by the bombs of the Prussians, 
and finally the armistice was signed. 
The severest trial came at the close. 
The regiment was brought back into 
Paris. 

“Tt was to be disarmed. A terrible 
dejection overwhelmed us. What, so 
many dead, yet we must lose all, even 
our guns! Our last military hour was 
passed at Belleville, where our patience 
was put toa rude trial. The same men 
who later were to raise so many barri- 
cades against the army of Versailles after 
having repulsed the Prussian army, loung- 
ed about our barracks, rallying us with 
rude insults. ‘Here are the chassepdts 
again. Let us hide them. They are 
going to be taken from you.’ Without 
the intervention of the officers the exas- 
perated Zouaves would have chastised 
many of these wretches severely. The 
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abominable spirit which burst forth into 
explosion on the 18th of March, was 
already fermenting in this gangrened 
corner of Paris.” 


OPINIONS OF EDGAR QUINET. 


THE writers of to-day in France 
are laying the blame of the present 
demoralization upon the Second Em- 
pire. It is interesting to see that 
this opinion is not formed “after the 
fact,” or taken up merely by way of 
attacking a fallen government. The 
journal kept by Mme. Edgar Quinet 
during her husband’s years of exile,® 
shows that this was the opinion of 
the most prominent men of France 
during the last eighteen years, and 
that many of these “proscrits” for 
this reason were unwilling to accept 
any amnesty which should allow them 
to return to France, and at the same 
time give any sanction to the acts of 
the government. Such a book is an 
answer to the questions, “ What is it 
that Louis Napoleon has done to de 
moralize his country?” “And on 
what is such blame founded ?” 

Mme. Quinet compares the Coup- 
d’ Etat of Dec. 2 to St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve. 


“ Our history is, in reality, but the his 
tory of persecutions of civil and religious 
liberty, — a wheel of Ixion indeed! Inthe 
sixteenth century, St. Bartholomew’s Eve; 
in the seventeenth, the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes; in the eizhteenth, the 
eighteenth Brumaire, crowning the Revo 
lution ; in the nineteenth, the 2d of Decem- 
ber. What continuity in the path of 
slavery !” 

“ What terrible commentaries to-day 
illumine St. Bartholomew’s Eve! We 
meet still the same men, the same feroc+ 
ties, at the distance of three centuries ! 

1 Memoires d’Exil. (Bruxelles Oberland) Par 
Mme. Quinet. Troisitme Edition. 1869. 


Memoires d’Exil. Nouvelle Série. Par More, 
Quinet. Paris. 1870. 
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“In the’ sixteenth century a religious 
principle was the cause of all this. In other 
epochs it is the ambition of one man or 
the rage of re-actionaries that has produced 
these bloody acts. They are modern 
coups-d’éiat, accomplished by temporary 
functionaries who had sworn fidelity to the 
legitimate sovereign. 

St. Bartholomew’s was an act of ferocity 
of a barbarous epoch ; while modern coups- 
d’-iat, ferocious acts also, have brought 
the most advanced civilization into bar- 
barism. They efface in one night every 
vestige of liberty, even the memory of a 
pretended advance in gentleness of man- 
ners.” 


St. Bartholomew’s Eve cost the life 
of thirty thousand Protestants. The 
Coup-d’ Etat proscribed eighty thou- 
sand Frenchmen. The number of the 
dead will never be known. The mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s lasted three 
nights. How many years is that of the 
2d of December to last ? 


“Tt is clear that a régime of corruption 
so universal and so prolonged must end 
by drawiny in even the party which rep- 
resents uprizhtness; the elements of moral 
decomposition in the democracy must 
end by gaining the mastery over the vital 
principle. 

“ After his arrival in France, as soon as 
Louis Bonaparte, the new deputy, took a 
place on the seats of the National Assem- 
bly, Edgar Quinet incessantly pointed 
him out as the permanent peril of the Re- 
public. He knew too well the Bonapartist 
spirit not to unravel its secret designs and 
their rapid accomplishment in a future 
nearathand. In September, 1848, I heard 
Edgar Quinet say, in speaking of M. 
Louis Bonaparte, ‘ He is the boa-constrictor 
who is to interlace all France by degrees 
in his folds.’ 

“ Finally, the cruel experience of these 
eighteen years of financial disaster, of 
increasing deficit, has established the ir- 
refutable axiom, that the true source of 
riches is liberty ; that an emperor costs a 
hundred times more in a day than a presi- 
dent of a republic, and that it would need 
a period of five thousand years for a Lin- 
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coln or a Grant to absorb the sum that Louis 
Bonaparte has taken to himself during 
eighteen years. You have before you the 
example of the most prosperous and most 
powerful republic in the world. Why, 
then, elaborate systems and new Uio- 
pias? Found the French citizenship upon 
the same rock on which Washington built 
the citizenship-of America.” 

Mme. Quinet records the conver- 
sations of Edgar Quinet upon the state 
of France, with his friends and fellow- 
exiles. These are connected with 
little sketches of their life of exile in 
Belgium and Switzerland, in which 
there is, perhaps, alittle too much of 
landscape writing. But here and 
there are charming pictures of scenery, 
carefully described with details of 
botany as well as art. The books are 
interesting, as displaying the liberal 
mind of Edgar Quinet in religion as 
well as politics. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERA- 
TURE IN GERMANY. 


Ir boldness of speculation and 
rashness of conclusion are to be taken 
as proof, the mantle of the Chevalier 
von Bunsen has fallen upon his son. 
In his new work upon the unity of 
religions, Herr Ernst von Bunsen 
finds that the Semites were not a pure 
stock; that the Jews were a mixed 
race, and had Aryan and even Tura- 
nian blood; that the priestly caste in 
all races is substantially the same ; and 
that David and Jesus, not less than 
Adam, were about as much Aryan as 
Semite. The Christian idea of salva- 
tion came in this way from India, and 
was not original in Judea. (Berlin, 
1870, pp. viii. 668.) 

The new edition of the famous 
Commentary on Genesis, by Dr. Tuck, 
printed on fine paper, will be wel- 
comed by all biblical scholars. Not 
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many alterations are made in the text 
of the former edition; but it has the 
advantage of some new observations 
of Tuck himself in his Oriental studies, 
and some valuable appendices of both 
the editors, — Dr. Arnold, who died 
before his work was done, and Dr. 
Merx, his learned successor. Tuck’s 
Commentary is really the best that 
Germany has produced on that most 
obscure and heterogeneous of all the 
biblical books. He has been engaged 
for years on a geography of Palestine, 
which will probably supersede all 
other works of that kind. (Halle, 
1871, pp. exxii. 506.) 

That the stories of the Hebrew 
Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob, are not stories of real men, but 
only Hebrew myths, many German 
writers have maintained. Dr. A. Bern- 
stein, in his account of them (Berlin, 
1871, pp. vi. 95), goes farther, and 
holds that they are “ political ” fiction, 
intended to represent facts of the 
later Hebrew history. Abraham 
stands for the kingdom of Judah, 
while Jacéb stands for the kingdom 
of Israel. Isaac has no special sig- 
nificance, and little is said about him. 
Laban and Mesopotamia mean the 
kingdom of Assyria. All the charac- 
ters of the Genesis are merely the peo- 
ple of the two later kingdoms; and in 
the glorification of Abraham, and the 
cunning and falsehood of Jacob and 
Rachel, we see the vindication of the 
Southern kingdom by one of its cham- 
pions. Such treatment of the Hebrew 
legends is only an extreme application 
of the “tendency” theories of the 
Tubingen school of critics. 

The Catholic soundness of Prof. 
Rohling is unquestionable. Yet, in 
his new translation and exposition 
of the Psalms (Munster, 1870, pp. 
470), he follows the rationalists Hit- 
zig and Ewald rather than the re- 
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ceived Roman authorities. He is a 
brave and original thinker, and 
speaks his mind without far or 
prejudice. If the rest of the ‘Bible 
work” which he has undertaken 
shall show the same spirit, it will 
help the instruction in_ biblical 
science of the Catholic seminaries, 
and aid the new movement in the» 
Catholic Church. 

“The Evangelist of the Old Testa- 
ment.” This is the fanciful title of a 
work by Herr L. Seinecke on the later 
Isaiah. He takes the chapters of the 
book, forty to sixty-six, as the work 
of one hand, and considers them to- 
gether. The writer is a genuine gos- 
pel herald, as he has so much to tell 
about the “servant of God.” But 
Seinecke is by no means orthodox in 
his exposition of prophecy, and does 
not find any Jesus of Nazareth in the 
utterances of the Hebrew seer. The 
“servant of God” is not any single 
man, but the whole people Israel. 
While some of Seinecke’s critical 
opinions are open to questions, his 
general treatment of the theme, es- 
pecially of the influence of this un- 
known writer upon the other Hebrew 
prophets, is satisfactory. (Leipsic, 
1870, pp. x. 309.) 

The second volume of Dr. Julius 
Fuerst’s History of Biblical and Jew- 
ish Hellenistic Literature (Leipsic, 
1870, pp. xviii. 645) can hardly be 
said to fulfil its promise, as it ends 
with the return of the Jews from 
their exile, and neglects the rich Tal- 
mudic period. With all its merits of 
learning and eloquent phrase, it has 
serious defects. The author assumes 
too much for the literal exactness of 
the biblical stories; takes the Book 
of Ruth as a genealogy; accepts as 
genuine the song of Jephthah’s 
daughter; and treats in a superficial 
way the prophetic office and writings. 
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Some of his analogies of names are 
far-fetched. 

While Fuerst’s History is elaborate 
and fu: scholars, Dr. Martin Schultze 
writes a work of the same kind for 
those who are not Hebrew scholars. 
He cannot be safely trusted in all his 
statements. With many of the best 
critics he is not familiar, and he mis- 
takes in his conclusions from the ar- 
guments of others. He absurdly 
allows that the Israelites were in 
Egypt a thousand years, and that 
their Jehovah came from Egypt; 
says that Samuel was a “high- 
priest,” and that Jeroboam made 
Baal the national God. This in the 
revelation of the Moabite Stone! His 
judgments concerning the Books of 
Job and Isaiah are far from accurate. 
(Thorn, 1870, pp.. xii. 207.) 

One of the remarkable treatises 
of sacred philology of the present 
year is the small volume of Dr. Con- 
rad von Orelli, a pupil of Heis- 
cher and Delitsch, on the Hebrew 
synonymes for time and eternity. By 
a comparison of words and phrases, 
Orelli shows the delicate shades of 
meaning in the Hebrew expression of 
these common conceptions ; how many 
kinds of time are shown, and what 
kind of eternity. For instance, ?Onah 
is incoming time; ’Eth is time which 
meets; Cheled, time which waits; 
Meed, fixed time. (Leipsic, 1871, pp. 
viii. 112.) 

And Professor Delitsch himself, one 
of the masters in the Semitic tongue, 
has undertaken to translate the New 
Testament into Hebrew both for 
scientific and practical ends. He 


hopes in this translation to establish 
more clearly the intimate connection 
between the old and new covenants, 
and to do something for the hard- 
pressed Jewish mission, which spends 
so much time and money in convert- 
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ing to the gospel a single member of 
the race of Jacob. The first instal- 
ment of the translation is the letter 
of Paul to the Romans. The basis 
of the text is the well-known London 
translation; but this has been care- 
fully revised, and is illustrated by 
notes from the Talmud and the Mid- 
rasch. The New Testament has been 


. several times translated into Hebrew, 


but never by a scholar like Delitsch. 
(Leipsic, 1870, pp. vii. 123.) 

For facility of confident blundering, 
the small tract of Dr. John R. Tob- 
ler, V.D.M. (Zurich, 1870, pp. iv, 50), 
seems to bear the palm. His theory 
concerning the source of the evangel- 
ical history is the wild theory of an 
original Hebrew Gospel by John, of 
which he seems to have found a Ger- 
man translation. Some of the ren- 
derings of that original Gospel which 
he gives are as “peculiar” as the 
ways of the “ heathen Chinee.” 

In his “ Sinai and Golgotha,” Lud- 
wig Noack fairly earned his title of 
“crazy theologian,” though there was 
method and much entertainment in 
his madness. In his new work about 
Jesus Christ, in two parts, he outdoes 
himself in extravagance, both of style 
and statement. Ina future number 
we may give a fuller account of this 
remarkable production, and some 
specimens of the latest form of Ger- 
man criticism. Among commenta- 
tors, Noack is what Richard Wagner 
is among musical composers; and he 
looks confidently to the coming time 
to vindicate and honor his fantastic 
method. 

Dr. William F. Gess, Professor at 
Basle, has set himself to solve the 
problem of the Perscn and Work of 
Christ. His first volume (Basle, 1870, 
pp. 355) examines the words of Jesus 
about himself, as they are reported in 
the Gospels. Gess assumes the au- 
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thenticity of all the Gospels, rather 
preferring the chronology of John. 
He holds that Jesus was at once Son 
of man and Son of God, and that he 
grew into Divinity by the fulness of 
his humanity. The spirit of his in- 
quiry is honest and free, and he has 
no sectarian or dogmatic purpose to 
accomplish. 

Prof. A. Sabatier writes in French 
his work upon the Apostle Paul. Yet 
it is really a German work, not only 
as it is published in Strasburg, which 
has now become a German city, but 
as it is thoroughly German in its 
ways of investigation and in its style 
of criticism. It is far from being 
orthodox. He callsit “ A Sketch of a 
History of Thought.” It is an attempt 
to show how Paul got his evangelical 
doctrine, and how it was developed in 
his mind. Sabatier divides Paul’s 
work into three parts; the missionary 
period; the conflict with the Judaiz- 
ing Christians; and the contest with 
the Gnostic asceticism. As a fresh 
and original work on a worn theme, 
the book is acceptable. It makes one 
regret the losses of that rare library 
by the aid of which it was written, — 
losses which are among the saddest 
calamities of the war. (Strasburg, 
1870, pp. 296.) 

Dr. J. C. K. von Hoffman is an 
excellent verbal critic, very acute and 
painstaking; but he has no large ap- 
preciation of his work as a commen- 
tator. His merits and defects are 
alike evident in his exposition of 
Paul’s letter to the Ephesians. He 
fails to mark the real motive of the 
letter, or to see its bearing on the 
‘Epistle to the Colossians, or to meet 
fairly the difficult question of its au- 
thenticity. (Nordlingen, 1870, pp. vi. 
291.) 

A much finer specimen of verbal 
acute criticism is that of Hitzig’s 
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small tract of thirty-six pages, in 
which he shows in the examination of 
the names Evodia, Syntyche, Clement, 
and Archippus, in the Epistles to the 
Philippians and Colossians, that the 
passages where these names occur 
could not have been earlier than the 
reign of Trajan, and are interpola- 
tions, if the Epistles are received as 
genuine. Yet the ingenious reason- 
ing fails to convince. These names 
are real names in the Greek Inscrip- 
tions. Hitzig complains that those 
who dispute his views will not read 
classical history or study the Old Tes- 
tament. 

A very common statement of the 
High Churchmen, which is some- 
times repeated at meetings of the 
Bible Society, is, that “if the New 
Testament were lost, it could be re- 
stored from the writings of the Fa- 
thers.” Something of this sort Dr. H. 
Roensch undertakes to show in what 
he calls the New Testament of Tertul- 
lian (Leipsic, 1870); in which he brings 
together all the passages of the New 
Testament which are quoted by the 
African fanatic. The positive quota- 
tions are in one column, the allusions 
to passages in another. It is singular, 
that in the works of this one writer so 
large a part of the New Testament 
can be traced, all the more that Ter- 
tullian did not accept the canon as we 
have it. Nearly all the antilegomena 
aré doubted or denied by him. 

The third volume of J. P. N. Laud’s 
Anecdota Syriaca has just been pub- 
lished at Leyden. It contains the 
works of an unknown Syrian, — 
twelve books, of which most of the 
first is lost. The second book begins 
with the legend of “ The Seven Sleep- 
ers,” followed by the church history 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
third book follows Zachariah of Mity- 
lene, whose Greek work, except in a 
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few fragments, is lost. The author is 

, monophysite in his faith. Nearly all 
of his history is of the Orient. He 
tells interesting things about Arabia 
and the Himyarite martyrs; and the 
story that Almandhir of Hira sacri- 
ficed four hundred nuns to the goddess 
Alazza. In the tenth book there is a 
description of Ronie. The twelfth 
book has an account of the geogra- 
phy of the earth, as the writer says, 
prepared by Ptolemy Philometer one 
hundred and fifty years before the 
birth of Christ. The credulity of the 
writer is excessive, and his book is a 
“ wonder-book.” 

Liturgy and the service of the mass 
has such a place in the Romish sys- 
tem, that we cannot expect a scholar 
of that communion to allow it a late 
origin. Dr. Ferdinand Probst, in his 
work on the “Liturgy of the First 
Three Centuries” (Tubingen, 1870, 
pp. xii. 420), finds that the Lord’s 
Supper was always a sacrament, and 
that the first table which Jesus used 
was an altar. Liturgy in the Church 
began when the first disciples were 
around their Master. James had a 
liturgy; Mark had a liturgy; and 
liturgies are recognized in the Scrip- 
ture and in the earliest writings of the 
Fathers of the earliest time. The 
theory here forces the facts, and makes 
obscure allusions mean more than an 
outside view can see them to mean. 


Wonders in theological writing will ’ 


never cease while such men as the 
Great Pope Innocent III. are proved 
to be wholly other than they have 
been reported to be. Will it be be- 


lieved that F. F. Reinlein, a Protes- 
tant preacher, not only defends the 
persecutor of heretics, and champion of 
the extreme Papal claim, but finds in 
the treatise De contemptu mundi, a 
sound Protestant doctrine, classes this 
pope with Martin Luther as a preach- 
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er of the truth, and makes him a model 
of wisdom and piety? According to 
Reinlein, Innocent had wonderfully 
clear views of human depravity, and 
of the evangelical scheme of salvation. 
The present volume is only the first 
part of the complete work. (Erlangen, 
1871, pp. iv. 68.) 

In these days of convent suppres- 
sion, chronicles of the cloister would 
to be of small value. Yet 
dwellers on the German Rhine study 
and print them. Hermann Keussen 
is an enthusiast in this study. His 
second part of the Chronicon Monas- 
terii Campansis (1870, pp. 329-450) is 
a very queer collection of details of 
convent life in the Middle Age, the 
miracles, the controversies, and, above 
all, the saintly lives of eminent 
abbots. 

And a still larger work by Profes- 
sors Miklosich and Mueller (Vienna, 
1871, pp. xiv. 441), tells of the acts of 
the Greek monasteries and churches. 
The authors have unearthed the treas- 
ures of the convents in Asia Minor, 
and have discovered rich materials for 
the history of the Eastern Church. 
But it will be hard to make the dull 
superstitions and duller strifes of that 
church fascinating to a Western 
student. 

The very learned work of Dr. J. 
H. Krause, on the sacking of Con- 
stantinople in the thirteenth century 
and the fifteenth by Crusaders, by 
Nicene Greeks, and by Turks (Halle, 
1870, pp. xxiv. 228), is marked bya 
polemic tone, and is partial in its uses 
of authorities. Its view is not that 
of a candid inquirer, but of a partisan. 
It gives, nevertheless, a graphic de- 
scription of the attacks upon the By- 
zantine capital, and brings out mat- 
ter which has been hidden in inacces- 
sible manuscripts. 


Dr. Ferdinand Piper’s ponderous 


seem 
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“Introduction to Monumental The- 
ology ” (Gotha, 1867, pp. xxi. 910) is 
a fine proof of the result of patience 
and plodding, even in small hope of 
sympathy. To the popular feeling, 
upholstery and architecture may 
demonstrate orthodoxy ; but scientific 
theology will not confess that such 
proof is valid or convincing. The 
truth of a doctrine cannot be fixed in 
the shape of arches, or in painting 
upon walls. Lot’s wife proves noth- 
ing of the nature of the Lord, or 
his relations to his people. Symbols 
express traditions, but never establish 
truth. “Monumental theology ” is a 
ridiculous phrase. 

In the great doctrines of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation, once so 
exciting in theological discussions, 
there is now evidently little interest, 
even among believers of the old school. 
But Herr Albrecht Ritschl, disre- 
garding the spirit of the age, gives a 
volume, which is only the first of a 
series, to the history of these dogmas, 
and shows us the philosophers of the 
Middle Age, especially Abelard, as 
the. pioneers of the Reformation in 
this matter. Among other merits of 
Ritschl’s work is his candid admis- 
sion that Socinianism has done service 
in establishing just views of justifi- 
cation. 

Has the satisfying and complete 
life of the great reformer, for which 
evangelical‘ Germany has so long 
prayed and waited, at last been 
written? Many will say that the 
work of Henry Lang (Berlin, 1870, 
pp. viii. 340) meets all the demand, 
and tells all that needs to be known 
of the religious character of Martin 
Luther, as monk, as reformer, and 
as church organizer. It is enthusi- 
astic in tone, yet as free from bias 
and calm in the statement of facts 
as any work can be from the stand- 
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point of the author. The admirers 
of Luther, not content with exalting 
his work as reformer, preacher, and 
translator of the Bible, are sometimes 
moved to claim for him eminence as 
the ablest of all Christian philoso- 
phers. An unknown writer, who calls 
himself Theophilus, issues the first in- 
stalment of a work which shall vin- 
dicate for Luther this right and 
dignity. But intelligent Protestants 
will be as slow as vindictive Catholics 
to concede to the impulsive, change- 
able and fiery Saxon the philosophic 
mind. (Hanover, 1870, pp. iv. 183.) 

The second part of Dr. Otto Krabbe’s 
Life and Influence of David Chy- 
treus (Rostock, 1870) is more un- 
trustworthy than the first part. The 
author is patient and honest in pur- 
pose, but is timid, re-actionary, and 
anxious to identify the opinions 
of Chytreus with those of Luther. 
His book is not of the higher 
critical kind, and does not give 
Chytreus his proper place in the 
movements and issues of his age. 

F. W. Ecklin’s Lectures on Blaise 
Pascal (Basle, 1870, pp. vi. 178) 
make a pleasant volume to read, and 
give a good picture of the man and 
his influence, but are wanting in 
critical insight ; in this respect, far 
inferior to the work of Dreydorff, 
which the author does not seem to 
have used. The conclusion of the 
book, that Pascal was at heart a Prot- 
estant, and became openly so before his 
death, is directly contradicted by the 
words of the great Jansenist. Pascal 
was always a faithful Catholic, though 
he used his wit against the abuses, 
and dared to try by reason some of 
the dogmas, of the Church doctors. 
He was as true a Catholic as Stross- 
mayer or Déllinger to-day. 

A year ago we noticed the first 
portion of Schenkel’s edition of Dr. 
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Qothe’s Dogmatics, from manuscripts 
left by the learned professor. The 
lively controversy which Prof. Schra- 
der’s strictures upon that work stirred 
up is not likely to cease, now that 
the second part has appeared (Heidel- 
berg, 1870, pp. vi. 352), and shows 
the same faults, — interweaving of 
Latin quotations in the text, liber- 
ties taken with Rothe’s manuscript. 
This part specially discusses the doc- 
trine of Redemption, the influence of 
. Jesus in saving men from the woes of 
earth and from the pains of hell. 

The dogmatic treatises of Dr. Julius 
Mueller (Bremen, 1870, pp. xv. 468) 
recall the old strifes between the 
parties of separation and of union, 
and the hopeless attempt to make a 
reconciling creed between the old and 
new orthodoxy. Mueller is on the 
middle ground, and can harmonize 
the strife if any one can. Kither 
party may claim him; but the time 
for compromise has gone by, and in- 
terest in the question has died out. 

The great work on Anthropology of 
Dr. Theodore Waitz has been com- 
pleted by Dr. George Gerland, and 
five volumes have already been pub- 
lished by Fischer of Leipsic. The 
sixth will appear in the present year. 
The first treats of the unity of the hu- 
man race and the natural state of man; 
the second of the negroes and their kin- 
dred ; the third of the wild Americans; 
the fourth of the half-civilized Ameri- 
cans; the fifth of the Malays and Poly- 
nesians; and the sixth of other Poly- 
nesians. We include anthropology 
among theological works; for has not 
Dr. Carl Werner, in his solid book, 
“Speculative Anthropology from the 
Christian Philosophical Standpoint ” 
(Munich, 1870, pp. xii. 46), shown as 
a good Catholic that the best anthro- 
pology is in the Christian traditions ? 
He allows a large value to scieuntitic 
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investigations, yet tries by meta- 
physics to offset their conclusions. 
His style, metaphysical, yet compara- 
tively clear, is better for the German 
than the English reader. 

A. Bastian publishes an interesting 
tract on the Buddhist Cosmology 
(Berlin, 1870, pp. 40), in which the 
resemblance of Buddhist to Christian 
ideas appears, and the strange vaga- 
ries into which fancy separated from 
fact will lead philosophers. He notes, 
however, as an honorable peculiarity 
of the educated Buddhists, that they 
are willing to give up their fables, 
when the facts of science seem to 
disprove these. 

Dr. Fritz Schultze, in a volume of 
moderate size (Leipsic, 1871, pp. 
292) attempts to explain Fetichism, 
and show how far it extends, and 
how it is to be distinguished from 
other forms of idolatry. He errs, we 
may think, in including the worship 
ofsuns and planets by this desig- 
nation. 

The Origin of the World, in itself 
a purely scientific question, has now 
become the chief -question of all reli- 
gious assemblies. C. S. Cornelius, in 
his prize essay (Halle, 1870, pp. 
xiv. 210), takes the side of the old 
faith, that the world is not self- 
existent or eternal, but was created in 
time. He proves this of the solar 
system, then of the earth itself, and 
finally of its organized life. His ar- 
guments are not novel. But the style, 
arrangement, and spirit of the book 
are admirable. Cornelius honors 
Darwin, but holds that his theory 
is not yet proven. 

The eleventh volume of Dr. Graetz’s 
general [listory of the Jews (Leipsic, 
1370, pp. xii. 638) covers the century 
between the time of Mendelssohn and 
the Revolution of 1848. Like all of 
Dr. Graetz’s writing, it has passionate 
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invective against Christianity and ex- 
cessive praise of orthodox Judaism; 
hatred for Germany and love for 
France; overweening estimate of the 
service and genius of the Jewish 
scholars and writers, and frequent 
blunders in the statement of historic 
facts. Graetz is a very different 
historian from Geiger or Jost. 
Rationalism in Englund is really 
the subject of a tract upon Dr. 
Samuel Clarke’s Life and Doctrines 
by Robert Zimmerman (Vienna, pp. 
88). In seven chapters the author 
describes the influence of Herbert and 
Shaftsbury, and then the work of 
Clarke in establishing the ground of 
natural religion, his controversy with 
Lebnitz, and his moral philosophy. 
It is singular than an Austrian should 
appreciate so well an English work. 
We may append to these notices 
in this day of woman’s rights, a 
mention of the four lectures by Dr. 


Zapp on the History of German 


Women. (Berlin, 1870, pp. xii. 216.) 
Zapp holds to the household sphere of 
woman, and makes her the complement 
of man. He justifies his position by 
examples first from the Middle Age, 
then from the Reformation, then from 
the eighteenth century, and finally 
from the last thirty years. Some of 
his instances are hardly illustrations 
of his thesis. 





JOHN WOOLMAN’S JOURNAL. 


THAT most charming spiritual auto- 
biography, which Emerson, Channing, 
and Lamb praised: with the whole 
heart, has at last come to us in attrac- 
tive shape, with an introduction by 
Whittier showing the inestimable 
services rendered by the Friends to 
human freedom. 

Among the many traits which 
Wovlman’s simple words impress, first 
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of all is his unaffected humility. He 
hides himself in the skirts of his 
Master’s garments. He feels that it 
is the Spirit speaking through him as 
far as he has any utterance. He de- 
clares that when he does not give voice 
to the Word it is because he has not 
wholly surrendered to the divine 
will. While his heart is thrown free- 
ly open with all its struggles, sorrows, 
and fears, almost nothing is said in 
the Journal of worldly matters, of 
business success, of public honor or 
fireside joys. Even to the last his 
“ freedom of meeting” seems to him 
a gift from above, secured by his 
yielding himself up to the Spirit, the 
answer given to his fervent entreaty 
for aid. In England, where the 
American Friend finds at first a chill- 
ing reception succeeded by general 
favor, he writes, “ Next day I had a 
meeting which through the strength- 
ening arm of the Lord was a time to 
be thankfully remembered.” And at 
Sheffield he says, “I was at sundry 
meetings last week and feel inward 
thankfulness for the divine support 
which hath been graciously extended 
to us.” 

There was never more touching 
apology for excessive zeal than where 
he writes of one day, that, being un- 
der a strong exercise of the Spirit, he 
stood up and said more than was 
required of him. Sensible of his 
error, he was afflicted some weeks 
without any light or comfort. But 
he remembered God; and in the 
depth of his distress the Comforter 
was sent to him and he felt forgiven. 

Again, in his public condemnation 
of lotteries, he made a reply to an 
ancient Friend which seemed to him- 
self uncharitable. After some close 
exercise and hearty repentance, he 
stood up in meeting, repeated what he 
had said, but condemned the manner 
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of its utterance. And, as this was 
spoken “in some degree of creaturely 
abasement after a warm debate, it ap- 
peared to have a good savor amungst 
us.” 

In one of his severest sicknesses he 
only felt thankful that God had taken 
hold of him with his chastisements. 
There was no desire in him for health 
until the design of the correction was 
answered. As he lay thus in abase- 
ment and brokenness of spirit, he felt 
as in an instant an inward healing in 
his nature, and from that time grew 
better. 

Another grand feature of his char- 
acter was earnest sympathy for all suf- 
fering: for the oppressed negro, the 
neglected sailor, the overworked post- 
boy, the heathen native of America. 

“ Having for many years,” he writes, 
“felt love in my heart towards the 
natives of this land who dwell far 
back in the wilderness, whose ances- 
tors were formerly the owners of the 
land where we dwell, and who. for a 
small consideration assigned their in- 
heritance to us, I believed some of 
them were measurably acquainted 
with that divine power which subjects 
the froward will of the creature.” 
And so, in 1763, he takes his life 
in his hand and goes forth among 
them, his heart being so enlarged 
in the love of Christ, that the “ affec- 
tionate care of a good man for his 
only brother in affliction did not ex- 
ceed what he felt for them.” 

And with this love mingled much 
humility. A concern arose, he said, 
to spend some time with the Indians 
that he might understand their life 
and the spirit they live in, if haply 
he might receive some instruction 
from them, or they might in any de- 
gree be helped forward by his follow- 
ing the leadings of truth among them. 
Then he was led into a close inquiry 


whether he had kept clear from all 
things connected with war either in 
this land or in Africa; and his heart 
was deeply concerned that in future 
he might keep steadily to the pure 
truth, and walk in the plainness and 
simplicity of a sincere follower of 
Christ. And he rather bewailed the 
outward prosperity of the English be- 
cause the seeds of great calamity 
were being sown and growing fast on 
this continent. Nor had he words 
sufficient to set forth his longing that 
those placed along the coast, who have 
tasted the love and goodness of God, 
would arise in the strength thereof, 
and like faithful messengers labor to 
check the growth of these seeds, that 
they might not ripen to the ruin of 
posterity. 

But the grand distinction of Wool- 
man’s life was that wonderful tender- 
ness of conscience about matters not 
adjudged, even by leading Friends, 
with which he wanted to walk through 
an evil world unspotted with its mire, 
and ever striving to clear its foulness 
away. 

Many were the embarrassments and 
frequent the reproaches to which this 
fastidiousness subjected him. First 
of all obliging him to abandon a profit- 
able trade because his mind was too 
much “cumbered with worldliness.” 
Then distressing him day and night 
at wearing dyed garments because the 
coloring was hurtful to the substance, 
though when conscience drove him to 
a white beaver his brethren thought 
the hat an affectation, as they were 
the height of fashion just then. Next 
his inability to accept the hospitality 
of slavekeeping friends lest he should 
seem to countenance oppression. 
Again “ tossing him as in a tempest” 
about taking passage to tlhe West 
Indies in a ship maintained by trad- 
inginrum. By and by, when he was 

















sick with pleurisy, preventing him 
from resorting to a doctor lest it 
should be interfering with the divine 
will ; believing, that, if it were God’s 
purpose to raise him up through 
outward means, some sympathizing 
Friends would be sent to minister to 
him, — as proved to be the case. 

The most extraordinary decision of 
all was Woolman’s refusal to take 
passage in the cabin of an English 
packet-ship because of its superfluity 
of workmanship, exposing himself to 
the discomforts of the steerage through 
a stormy voyage, and separating 
him from his fellow-travellers; com- 
pelling him, too, to travel through Eng- 
land on foot because the post-horses 
were driven so hardly ; inducing him 
even to order his letters through some 
other medium because the postboys 
were obliged to suffer #% much in the 
hard winter nights. 

We smile at these scruples, at his 
refusal, for instance, to take money for 
the board of the soldiers quartered 
upon him; but to such we owe such 
steps of progress as the emancipation 
of the slave, and such advances in 
humanity as the changed condition 
of the sailor. And, so far from socie- 
ty’s suffering any harm from these 
moral enthusiasts, had such delicacy 
of moral feeling prevailed, Christiani- 
ty would have been centuries in ad- 
vance of its present position, and the 
millennium of human brotherhood 
would be visibly at hand. 

The introduction by Whittier shows 
the remarkable services rendered by 
the Friends to the cause of freedom. 
Earlier in the field than any other 
sect, perfectly united in their testi- 
mony, demonstrating their sincerity 
by their sacrifices,—to them, more 
than any other single body, is due the 
triumph of human emancipation, in 
Russia, in Hayti, and in America. 





Sir G. C. Lewis. 
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SIR G. C. LEWIS. 


THE well-executed steel portrait 
opposite the titlepage of this work? 
gives the impression of great sense, 
penetration, goodness, steadiness, 
judgment, and wisdom. Those were 
the leading traits in Sir G. C. Lewis's 
character. With more ambition, he 
would have been prominent among 
recent English rulers. As it was, 
he was the valued and trusted friend 
and confidential adviser of more than 
one of them. He held more than one 
public office, it is true; but either as 
a means for extending his own knowl- 
edge, or because the office sought him, 
—not from any political ambition. 

These letters, published chiefly for 
the sake of establishing a memorial 
of their author, show his modes of 
thought and the tendencies of his 
mind. They are so chosen as to 
be almost entirely devoid of manifes- 
tations of affection or emotion. The 
writer’s life extended from 1806 to 
1863. He was thoroughly educated, 
studied law, and was called to the bar ; 
was an excellent linguist, an ad- 
vanced scholar in philology, history, 
and political economy; an able think- 
er and writer; at different times 
member of parliament, commissioner 
for various public purposes, and cabi- 
net minister. The few extracts and 
remarks here given sufficiently show 
whether or not there is meat in the 
book. 

The Irish. —“ Before I went to 
Ireland I had very strong opinions as 
to the influence of race on the Irish 
character. But when I came to look 
at things more nearly, and to see all 
the demoralizing influences to which 
they have been and are subjected, I 


1 Letters of Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Bart. 
Edited by his brother, Rev. Sir G. F. Lewis, 
Bart. 8vo. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1870. 
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asked myself whether a people of 
Germanic race would have turned out 
much better; and I really could not 
answer in the affirmative.” (After 
observing that in Tipperary and Kil- 
kenny, the two most disturbed coun- 
ties in Ireland, the people are Teu- 
tonic and not Celtic in physique; and 
that in Cork, a very quiet county, the 
opposite isthe case:) “ Ceteris par- 
ibus, I would rather have a German 
than a Celt, and a Protestant than 
a Catholic; but I have no doubt that 
a peasantry of Catholic Celts may be 
so governed and placed under such 
moral influences as to be peaceable, 
industrious, and contented; and I 
have no doubt that a peasantry of 
Protestant Germans might, if proper- 
ly oppressed and brutalized, be made 
as bad as the Irish.” 

Newspaper writing. — “Dr. Stod- 
dart, once editor of ‘The Times,’ and 
endued with all the pestilent habits 
of mind and conduct engendered by 
newspaper editing.” 

Englishmen abroad (apropos of 
the English officials at Malta). —“ If 
an Englishman is to preserve any 
vestige of sympathetic feelings to- 
wards his own countrymen as such, 
he should certainly never see them out 
of England.” 

French law-drafting. —“It must 
be confessed that they do their legis- 
lative work ina most masterly man- 
ner in France as compared with Eng- 
land. There are certainly now men 
in France who can draw laws in a 
manner in which laws could not be 
drawn in England. If the French 
were guided in practice by rather 
better maxims, they would run us a 
very hard race in most things, and 
would excel us in many.” This ac- 
cords with a widely-received belief 
that the French intellect is superior, 


as a scientific instrument, to the Eng- 
lish intellect. 

Public business. — “Tt is fortunate 
that the concerns of individuals are 
managed with a little more prudence 
than those of nations; otherwise most 
men would be beggars before they 
were thirty.” 

Pickwick (then just out, in 1837). 
— “It is an imitation of Theodore 
Hook’s novels, with descriptive pas- 
sages imitated, half in jest, half in ear- 
nest, from the descriptions in Walter 
Scott’s novels. The wit (if such it is 
to be called) chiefly arises from carica- 
ture, broad farce, and practical jokes. 
Its popularity, though rapid and ex- 
tensive, will, I think, be short lived.” 

An Ideal Church.— “A church 
which does not act on the maxim 
‘compelle entrare, but which treats 
every man as a member, unless he 
refuses to be so treated; which views 
every man as a Christian, as the State 
views every man as a subject.” 

These extracts are from the first 
107 pages of the book, which has in 
all 249. Lastly, it has the blessing 
of a sufficient index. 


THE NILE. 

M. Larorte’s account of a voyage 
up the Nile is a happy contrast in 
French literature to the sad subject 
of the war, which fills naturally all 
the books published now in Paris, 
This appeared just before the siege, 
and is a very attractive account of 
the delightful voyage of the Nile, 
told in a simple, lively way. The 
book, too, is handsomely printed, and 
in its purple covers agreeable to look 
at as well as to read, and possesses 
the great virtue of not being too long. 


1Z Egypte a la Voile. Par Laurent Laporte. 
Paris. 1870. Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller, 
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—— 


Tue last exhibition in the gallery of the Boston Atheneum had 


remarkable value for students. 


It collected the best illustrations of 


Copley from all parts of New England, and brought together several 


works of Allston which have not been exhibited lately. 


Of the 


more remarkable pictures we print a critical notice from a thoroughly 


competent pen. 





COPLEY, STUART, AND ALLSTON. 

THE Copleys are this year very 
interesting. There are many poor 
and carelessly-painted pictures among 
them, but there are some of great 
excellence. Among these last I notice 
No. 245, of Mrs. Catherine Osborne, 
wife of Epes Sargent, jun., 1764. A 
lady with a sharp riding-whip and a 
keen expression of countenance, in 
the best manner of this artist. Not 
only is the gold embroidered riding- 
dress done justice to, but the face as 
well, and it is full of character. 
Copley excelled in faces where a 
sharply-defined character showed it- 
self. Then he exerted his great 
powers. Where there was not much 
character, he was a careless painter. 
Sach subjects did not interest him. 
He would not even paint their dresses 
well. 

No. 242. The Red Cross Knight. 
From “The Faerie Queen,” book i. 
canto x. Three figures in costume. 


This is a poor picture, interesting 
only as containing portraits of the 
son and daughtérs of the painter. 





The former, who here shows in armor, 
afterwards became Lord Lyndhurst. 
No. 246. Madam Catherine Hay, 


—a charming portrait of a lady who | 


is still remembered by some of us. 
This was the face that Copley loved 
to paint, — dark eyes, full of life and 
gay fire, and the whole face consent- 


ing to the same expression; a good,’ 


merry, capable soul. 

No. 252. John Hancock. This, 
too, is a very good picture, and histori- 
cally valuable. It is to be wished 
that the house of Gov. Hancock 
had been as well preserved. It was 
poor economy that the city or the 
State did not buy and preserve it as 
an historical monument. As John 
Hancock was a central figure in our 
Revolutionary history, so the house 
stood in the most commanding posi- 
tion that Boston affords, and was so 
built as to be capable of standing a 
few hundred years longer. It might 
have been well used as a Governor’s 
office. These remarks are not out of 
place, even in a criticism on Boston 
pictures; forthe house in question 
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might be called a Boston work of art, 
of the old time. 

No. 217, called a sketch. Stuart. 
This is a masterly sketch of an old 
lady’s portrait, just rubbed in, and to 
those who love art more valuable 
than a finished picture. This is evi- 
dently done at one sitting. The old 
face slightly indicated in dead color 
has a touch of tenderness in its 
broken tints. The outline of the 
picture is firmly given. The back- 
ground and curtain are rubbed in 
with color, showing the angles of the 
cap and those of the ruffles of the 
dress as they break the outline. The 
ground of the canvas, a neutral tint, 
makes the cap and dress; and yet we 
see the whole finished picture as it 
might have been, and so enjoy the 
pleasure of a suggestion. 

No. 219. Mrs. J. P. Davis and 
Mrs. Bernard Henry. This portrait 
of two sisters by Stuart is in his 
best manner. Two heads, lightly 
painted, so much alike that they may 
be twin sisters, but contrasted in ex- 
pression; one full of sweet gravity, 


‘the other of tender gayety; a whole 


history is written here of their future 
and of their past. Unlike most of 
Stuart’s pictures, to see it well you 
must see it near; from the middle of 
the room it is not particularly attrac- 
tive, but draw near and you will not 
soon leave it. These clear hazel eyes 
so full of innocence and truth, the 
soft: brown hair lightly curling round 
the pure foreheads, the unlikeness in 
likeness, “the modest charm of not 
too much,” all unite to make an 
attraction that strongly holds us. 
These heads lose something of beauty 
from having too heavy eyebrows, 
which one can see is a family trait; 
and this little blemish is suggestive 
of domestic complications, and ob- 
structions in love’s channels, and so 


gives additional interest to this 
charming portrait. The execution is 
delightful. The airy yet firm touch, 
the tender yet decided tints, could 
have been given by no hand but that 
of Stuart; and one may say, that, if 
he had finished it more, he would 
have injured its beauty. We should 
have loved it less. 

No. 108. Benjamin West, after 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, by Leslie. 
This is a highly respectable, well- 
painted portrait, and a good likeness 
of the venerable painter. But we 
should hardly notice it if we had not 
seen that other portrait of the same 
person by Allston, which hangs not 
far off, and which is as precious a 
representation of an old man’s head 
as art ever made. It is little more 
than the head and shoulders; the 
edge of a hand is seen, no more. 
The drawing, color, chiaroscuro, gra- 
dation, all are perfect —that must be 
in a portrait by Allston; but the in- 
drawn expression, as if life, feeling its 
feeble hold on the flesh, had concen- 
trated itself, is something more than 
masterly. You see the remaining 
spark of intellect shining in the half- 
closed eyes; the look has nothing of 
the look of imbecility, but of the soul 
collecting its powers to a point, — and 
in this lies the art of the truly great 
portrait painter; he has done all else 
that art demands, and then he paints 
the very look in a face,—that look 
which is the soul made visible, and 
of all things which the eye can see 
in this world there is nothing so 
spiritual. In that look, soul and body 
meet, and thus is soul made visible 
to the eye of flesh. 

No. 210. Elijah in the Desert, fed 
by Ravens. Allston. This is an ideal 
desert; no life is in the landscape ; 
rocks and ground are of a strange 
burnt color; a very dead tree in the 




















middle stretches its brown arms 
against the sky; the very clouds look 
dried up, and, though still looking 
like sky and clouds, have a shrivelled 
appearance as if the sun had been 
too much for them. Below the tree 
you see, when you look for it, the 
form of the prophet kneeling among 
the rocks which lie in chaotic ruin 
about the foreground, and a raven 
flying towards him to feed him. This 
raven is relieved against a river 
which looks as dry as every thing 
else, and its dark color almost swal- 
lows the raven. There is one thing 
that could be wished different; and 
that is, the raven on the tree holding 
a piece of bread in his beak. One 
could almost wish this bird turned 
out of the picture, though he appears 
in the virtuous act of bringing food 
to the prophet. He is too conspicu- 
ous, — looks, in fact, too much like the 
crow in the fable, and so greatly in- 
jures the otherwise purely imagina- 
tive character of this grand picture, 
which we are glad to learn has been 
given to the Art Museum. 

No. 211. Belshazzar’s Feast. Alls- 
ton. It is always painful to see this 
picture in an exhibition, becanse, as 
is well known, it was never intended 
to be shown in its present state. 
The great artist, who was unhappily 
overtaken by death while in the act 
of making important changes in the 
design, would have been grieved to 
the soul if he had thought it possible 
it should ever be made public in the 
way it is. That it should be pre- 
served as a precious treasure, with 
other treasures of the same sort, in 
an art museum, and for the use of 
studeuts alone, would be a most de- 
sirable thing; but we hope this custom 
of exhibiting year after year, in com- 
pany with small finished pictures, 
this canvas, which has neither the 
47 
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beauty of a sketch nor of a finished 
picture, and the scale of whose figures 
requires a whole room to itself, may 
be discontinued. 

No. 213. Rosalie. Allston. A 
purely imaginative head in a grandly 
simple style. This figure belongs to 
the highest rank; to that rank of 
works of art which possess the power 
to raise the beholder above common 
life and thoughts. To such we 
should be grateful. We may see ten 
thousand pictures, and some very 
good ones, not a single one of which 
shall possess the power I speak of. 
It is magical, strongly drawing us, 
yet so subtle that insensitive persons 
do not feel it. When many years 
ago by a happy fortune there were 
collected nearly fifty of Allston’s 
works in a well-lighted room, —a room 
large enough, and not too large,— then 
it was seen that pictures may have @ 
magnetic power. The room was so 
highly charged with the magnetism 
of these pictures, that I suppose no 
one failed to feel it. This quality is 
rare, especially rare in modern pic- 
tures. The works of the great 
Venetian masters are full of it. 
Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, 
Bellini, Paris Bordone, and one 
might name many more of that 
school whose works possess this vir- 
tue. The Roman school had less of 
it, though none of the great masters 
were wanting in it. In the early 
masters of the Florentine school 
there is something of it, but their 
virtues are mostly of another kind. 

No. 212. Miriam. Allston. This 
spirited singing figure is, we are 
sorry to see, much injured. We re- 
meinber seeing it forty-seven years 
ago in the first Athenzeum Exhibition, 
and then it was in perfect freshness. 
It is something to have a truly excel- 
lent and beautifal picture last so 
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long, but it might have lasted longer. 
The two Jews’ heads by Allston in 
the present exhibition are as fresh as 
when they were painted and as 
admirable. 


COURBET. 
72. La Curée. Feeding the 
Hounds. G. Courbet. This is a 


wonderfully strong picture; strong 
with nothing whatever of showiness 
about it. Showiness is not exactly 
the word; but it is difficult to find a 
word that expresses that worst quality 
that a picture can possess, —I mean 
the looking as if it were painted to 
be looked at. No doubt that is the 
legitimate intention; and yet what 
charm can compare with that one 
finds in objects so represented that 
they have that e@uality of nature that 
makes us look for them instead of 
having them look out for us. In this 
delightful picture we have the hunter 
blowing his horn, the whole figure 
instinct with the action that possesses 
it; and it is as if on hearing the 
sound one looked for the source, and 
had to search through the flickering 
shadows of the trees for it. So with 
the other figures, and the hounds, so 
naturaliy approaching their prey, full 
of eagerness and yet half afraid to 
touch it. Nothing can exceed the 
ease and perfection of the drawing 
of these figures, dogs, trees, every 
thing in the picture, unless it is the 
‘wonderful force and modesty of the 
color and light and shade, —a most 
admirable study for our artists. Let 
us hope that the career of Courbet as 
an artist is not closed by his career 
as a Communist. 


BYRON IN PROFILE. 


Lorp Byron sat for his bust to 
Thorwaldsen, the great sculptor, at 
Rome, in the year 1817, at the request 
of his friend, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
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This 
bust, as late as 1820, had not been 
received in England; for Murray’ 
writes to Lord Byron to inquire about 
it. Thorwaldsen seems to have made 


afterwards Lord Broughton. 


but two copies of it. These two were 
in his studio in 1821; and one of them, 
the best, became the property of Mr. 
Joseph Coolidge of Boston, then 
travelling in Italy. It was selected 
for him by a young artist of merit, 
Trentanove, a protégé of Canova; and 
Thorwaldsen, at the request of Mr. 
Coolidge, though somewhat reluc- 
tantly, consented to engrave his mon- 
ogram upon it, containing the capital 
T beneath the cross of the A. 
This bust, now in Boston, is the one 
spoken of by Lord Byron, July, 1821, 
in the journal called ‘“ Detached 
Thoughts,” vol. v., page 200, of 
Moore’s “Life of Byron.” The 
other became the property of Ron- 
chetti, the famous Milanese boot- 
maker of Napoleon, and was subse- 
quently given by his son to the Am- 
brosian Library in Milan, where it may 
now be seen. It is.the one spoken 
of by Mr. Walton, and is certainly 
inferior in merit to the one in Boston. 

Both of these busts show the curi- 
ous duality of expression which has 
often been remarked in the two pro- 
files of the same head. We owe to 
Mr..Richard Greenough the remark, 
that one profile of Franklin shows him 
as the philosopher, and the other as the 
humorist; and the diversity is pre- 
served in his admirable bronze statue 
of Franklin. 

Mr. Charles M. Walton has sent to 
us his impression of this diversity as 
he noted it in the Ambrosian Library 
bust. 

I looked, and saw the handsome, 
well-known face. There is sufficient 
truth of likeness, transfused with the 
mental life of the man; a counte- 
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nance that wears the habitude of 
thought. This may not be said of 
the common portraits of Byron. That 
which hangs in one of the cloisters of 
the Armenian Convent at Venice, and 
which is a type of the best-known 
pictures of him, is not quickened with 
intellectual expression. It is a frank, 
animated face, without a trace of the 
traditional scowl on the brow and 
scorn in the lip; and the head is 
tossed up in a buoyant, airy way, as 
though the world was not in the least 
irksome to him. Yet such is the 
“havior of his visage ” at the very 
hour he was studying Armenian “ be- 
cause,” As he says himself, he “ wanted 
something craggy to break his mind 
on.” An odd niche for his picture, 
one might think. But there is no 
sign of severe pietism, no gloom, 
about those cloisters, — those charm- 
ing sunny cloisters, where the Arme- 
nian monks may stroll at evening, and 
watch the colors fade from the sky 
behind the domes of Venice. The 
canal which divides their Retreat 
from the gay life of the Piazza was 
perhaps too wide for the scandal of 
his dissolute life to float over. Those 
polite and unascetic brothers doubt- 
less had pleasant memories of Byron, 
and hung his portrait there. 

In the bust before us there is a 
slight look of trouble about the brow. 
There is no sense of doubt or insecu- 
rity, however, but pride and confi- 
dence in his tenure of fame. On sur- 
veying the profile, I was startled to 
find that the two sides of the face, in 
spite of the general correspondence 
of outline, exhibit two entirely diverse 
characters. This is apparent espe- 
cially about the mouth. On one side 
is seen the seraphic nature, on the 
other the malign. It is not a Janus 
with two faces ; but one face with two 
distinct. expressions. These are not 
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commingled, or blended, with one 
dominating the other, as we often see 
in life, but separate in place. Here 
are obvious signs of these two spirits 
that have seemed to grow up in him 
side by side, always at strife, and 
neither able to subdue. This hint 
allows us to speculate on the duality 
of his nature; as though his mind 
were a province under the sway, like 
Sparta, of two kings, with the differ- 
ence that these are at cross purposes. 
These expressions are manifestly es- 
sential tothe man. They tell of per- 
manent traits of character. Look on 
the cheek from the right side, and you 
are entranced with the delicate beauty 
of the outline, and the almost se- 
raphic purity of expression that lives 
about the mouth and brow. No one, 
indeed, would ever accuse Byron of 
possessing a sanctified or chastened 
beauty. But here are shown natural 
goodness, tenderness, grace. The 
beauty of humanity that has never 
been sullied. 

Step to the other side, and there is 
displayed the malign. Not coarse 
and positive, but lurking in the midst 
of beauty; the beauty of diabolism. * 
It is not glaring to the idle spectator, 
— the artist’s name is proof for that, 
— but is to be seen by him who may, 
and easily legible by any discerning 
eye. The demoniac inward forces 
have been at work, but have not 
changed much the fresh outline. 

3yron was unquestionably selfish and 
cruel, yet there is no brutality visible 
here. It is wickedness, with an in- 
curable look of derision and scorn 
of things in general, which seems to 
say that nothing can reconcile him to 
his species. In describing the realis- 
tic portrait-bust of some Roman Em- 
peror in the Capitol, it is easy to tell 
its character and main impression; 
but in this work of Thorwaldsen, how 
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shall we speak of the general effect 
and power of the whole, where no 
such thing can be felt? Here are 
his best and most lovely qualities rep- 
resented, — his best spirit is shining 
through. But there I am forced to 
recognize the satanic nature ; and, on 
viewing the full front, I see merely a 
thoughtful counienance. 

Was it to Thorwaldsen’s inward 
vision alone that Byron wore this 
double aspect? From what he knew 
of him, did an idea of his dual na- 
ture grow in the artist’s mind, and 
did his imagination interpret the 
trifling lines of the face to give this 
expression? Day by day did this 
deepen, until what was at first 
only a half meaning became so ob- 
vious that the sculptor was compelled 
to give his idea an external reality’? 
When the lines become thus legible 
and instinct with a ceytain meaning, 
the true artist lifts his petrifying 
mallet and fixes it forever. To him 
may be sometimes granted that touch 
of “celestial temper” which probes 
the ‘hidden soul. 

This may have been in Byron’s 
face, yet not so clearly written 
that he who runs may read. Or it 
may have been there only when he 
settled into silence and thought. In 
this case, the artist to whom he sat 
would be the only one of his biogra- 
phers who could give us his counte- 
nance; for it seems that in his inter- 
views with his friends he was mostly 
on exhibition, — generally talkative, 
in which event the face could not 
wear utterly dissimilar expressions. 
In life, we may see in the human face 
a commixture of joy and sorrow; a 
blending of even vanity and benevo- 
lence, chasing each other closer than 
sunlight and shadow in a brook, and 
uniting in a somewhat confused ex- 
pression in the countenance. The 


Byron in Profile. 


painter makes a synthesis of the dif- 
fering emotions. His brush reduces 
them to unity, and makes them tend 
to one effect. But the seulptor may 
work upon his clay on one side, then 
turn the frame around and construct 
a wholly different creature, that may 
not be seen from the front or from 
the other side. A wart or a wrinkle 
here, and none beyond, is well enough 
in its way, and we are duly thankful 
for care and correctness. Any ear- 
nest realist may reproduce such acci- 
dentals with fidelity to nature. We 
would not spare Ceesar’s baldness, nor 
Caracalla’s frown. But to detect con- 
tradictory characters, or two different 
natures, in the face of a man so given 
over to mystification as Byron was, 
is a triumph of physiognomy. 

Lady Blessington, writing to “The 
New Monthly Magazine” near forty 
years ago, gives her conversations 
with Lord Byron. “ You will believe 
me mad,” said he one day, “ when 
I tetl you that I seem to have 
two states of existence, — one purely 
contemplative, during which the 
crimes, faults, and follies of mankind 
are laid open to my view (my own 
forming a prominent object in the 
picture) ; and the other active, when I 
play my part in the drama of life, as 
if impelled by some power over which 
I had no control, though the conscious- 
ness of doing wrong remains.” This 
passage, recently read, is a striking 
confirmation of what the bust reveals ; 
and Lady Blessington herself says, 
“ Byron is a strange mélange of good 
and evil, the predominancy of either 
depending wholly on the humor he 
may happen to be in.” 

On reading lately what Lady By- 
ron said to Mrs. Stowe, “It is the 
angel in him, my dear, which I be- 
lieve will one day redeem him,” I had 
only to refer my memory to the pro- 
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file of the right side to recognize how 
his wife might cherish such faith. 
The full face bears no traces of men- 
tal anguish, nor should we guess even 
at his infamous profligacy. Hand- 
some and thoughtful it is, with no 
perceptible hint at his intellectual 
power. That fire and energy of mind, 
together with his prodigious force, 
find no index in the calm beauty of 
this countenance. So perhaps Thor- 
waldsen has touched the limits of por- 
trai¢-sculpture in the bust before us. 
In his réle of detective of beauty, 
this artist could be conveniently pa- 
gan or Christian, as the case required ; 
but he never forgot the sovereign 
charm of grace. 

In this case, as an idealist artist, 
his business is to show some essential 
character. But suppose he shows 
two essential characters, or natures! 
If, then, he has giventruth and beauty, 
and has bestowed on the marble such 
a vital glow as pervades this, we can 
only yield our admiration, and say, 


“ There’s magic in the web of it.” 


C. M. W. 


A QUARTETTE IN COUNCIL. 
ENGLISH OPERA. 

“For my part,” said the Colonel as 
he arose from his seat in front of the 
fire, “I don’t care for your fol-da-rol 
singing in the slightest. It is not to 
be compared with a good, pretty 
ballad plainly sung. You will find 
out too, Miss Daisy, before you are 
half. as old as I am, that not only the 
most popular, but the best singers, 
are those who sing in English, who 
pronounce plainly, and who utterly 
neglect such tuneless jargon as that 
German thing you all profess’ to like 
so well.” Having said this, old Col. 


Brocklehurst marched out of the 
room with the air of a man who had 
settled a question beyond appeal. 


Emily looked at Daisy and laughed ; 
but the latter young lady saw noth- 
ing amusing in the Colonel’s oration, 
and by the way of reply gave the in- 
offensive arm-chair in which he had 
been sitting a push that sent it spin- 
ning across the hearth. 

“Don’t let your angry passions 
rise, Daisy,” said Philip, coming in 
from the doorway where he had been: 
standing for some minutes listening 
to the discussion, “it is bad for your 
mental health.” 

“Tt is all very well,” she answered 
with warmth, “for you and Emily to 
take the Colonel’s attacks so calmly, 
for they are not personally directed 
towards you. When Emily plays he 


‘never dreams of criticising her; but 


you know how constantly he asks me 
to sing, and then for thanks I get: 
‘You must not be offended, Miss 
Daisy, but’ — and then follows a del- 
uge of trivial, ignorant criticism.” 

“Tt is all for your good, my child,” 
replied Emily. 

“That may be; but, even if I am 
sick, I prefer calling in my own phy- 
sician. Volunteer quacks are not to 
my taste.” 

“Softly, softly, Daisy,” now said 
Gustave, speaking for the first time 
in ten minutes, something unusual 
for him. Daisy flushed up, and then 
said half laughing, “Well, I am 
too strong in my expressions, I know; 
but I am so fretted by the continual 
lecturing I receive.” 

“T am not surprised at that, 
Daisy,” said Philip, who was always 
ready to make peace or supply a rea- 
son. “The Colonel is certainly not 
well-informed on music, and very ag- 
gravating in his attacks on you. He 
deserves all you say, but we do not 
like to hear you say it.” 

“Well, I will be good; and, if the 
Colonel would only stick to gun-cotton 
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and the days of Madison and Jerome 
Bonapatte, I would like him very 
much.” 

“T tell you what you can do, Daisy: 
the next time he asks you to sing, 
let Emily play the air and you recite 
the words. Sense, not sound, seems to 
be his object.” 

“T hardly understand his strong 
liking for English opera, if distinct- 
ness of words is his object; for I am 
sure he cannot understand half of it.” 

“That is one of the delusions peo- 
ple indulge in about English opera. 
‘It is so nice,’ they say, ‘to have it 
in our own language and so under- 
stand it ;’ and then, as an illustration 
of how nice it is, they buy more 
librettos than are ever Sold for Ger- 
man or Italian opera.” 

“TI never understand any thing ex- 
cept the recitative or some spoken 
dialogue. The arias might as well 
be sung in Chinese, while the cho- 
ruses are far beyond my comprehen- 
sion.” 

“ Por that matter, you remember, 
Phil,” said Gustave, “ how the chorus 
in English opera sang ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz’ last winter; they knew noth- 
ing of English, ang so they sang Ger- 
man and Italian.” 

“ At once?” asked Daisy. 

“Yes, at times; but the Bridal 
Chorus was distinctly Italian, while 
the Hunter’s Chorus was as good 
German.” 

“That reminds me, Daisy,” said 
Emily, “of the performance we saw 
several seasons ago of ‘ Faust,’ where 
Frederici responded in German to 
Faust’s Italian vows.” 

“ When, as you said, such good 
proof was given of the fact that love 
knows no language, it really proves 
that what we really want of the 
libretto is the sense of the situations, 
not the detail of words,” said Philip. 
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“ As far as my own taste is con- 
cerned,” said Emily, seating herself 
in the chair the Colonel had vacated, 
“T much prefer listening to sweet un- 
known sounds, and letting my imagi- 
nation supply the words, than be 
offended by bald, unmeaning Eng- 
lish.” 

“Yes,” replied Daisy, “Che dici, 
you remember, Emily? ” 

“ Lassa,” responded Emily. 

“ Favella.” 

“ Indarno parlo Adalgisa e pianse.” 

“Now, you all think that is very 
fine and pretty, But listen to it in 
English. What tidings?” 

“ Bitt’ rest.” 

“ Tenburden.” 

“ The pleadings of Adalgisa were 
bootless. Now, that is not half as 
bald as some phrases, for there is 
sense in it. Think how much prettier 
the repetitions of che, si, la, amor, 
and such sounds, are than our English 
synonyines.” 

“ Your Norma example is decidedly 
unpoetical.” 

“It is very funny to me,” said 
Emily, “to think of any one’s sing- 
ing such words as ‘ Bitt’ rest.’ ” 

“But, putting aside the puerile 
translation, if you make good your 
objection to the literalness of the li- 
bretto, then all nations should have 
the advantage of having opera in a 
foreign tongue; and Italians, in that 
case, would, I suppose, have it in 
English.” 

“They would not be silly enough 
for that,” said Daisy : “ it is not pleas- 
ant enough for the ear.” 

“T read the other day, in a book 
treating. upon the next world, that 
English is the court language of 
heaven; so, if it is sweet enough for 
angels, it ought to do for Italians.” 

“TI never disliked the sound of 
English in singing,” said Gustave. 




















“T do. I have always felt, that, if 
I must use‘a libretto, I would prefer 
pleasing my ear by Italian instead of 
racking it by hissing English,” replied 
Daisy. 

“Tt is a difficult language to sing, 
I confess, or it is for me ; but my Ger- 
man education may have something 
to do with that. I always have a 
respect for any one who can sing 
‘Hail Columbia,’ for instance.” 

“That certainly is not easy to 
make music of by the glibbest of 
singers.” 

“ But to come back to our moutons, 
the Colonel would say that librettos 
ought to be dispensed with, for all 
singers should pronounce clearly.” 

“Some of them do. Parepa does 
in English. Johannsen’s German was 
very fine,” said Gustave. 

“ Parepa, or Madame Rosa — let us 
be respectful !— may do so in a classic 
ballad, like ‘ Five o’Clock in the Morn- 
ing;’ but it is impossible in a quick, 
passionate aria.” 

“This is all well enough,” said 
Emily, “and of course beyond ques- 
tion, as we all agree upon the subject; 
but I have a still stronger, a funda- 
mental objection to English opera, 
that has not yet been mentioned. 
That that there is no such 
thing!” 

“T heard you talking to Mr. An- 
derson some time ago upon the sub- 
ject,” said Philip, “ and thought, after 
such a thorough lecture as you re- 
ceived on the subject of being hyper- 
critical, you would not say much 
again about English opera, at least.” 

Emily laughed. “It would have 


made me feel badly if I had not been 
999 





is, 


used to being ‘ put down. 
“T cannot but agree with him,”’ 
Daisy said ; “ for it certainly seems to 
me that the Parepa-Rosa troupe, for 
instance, are giving English opera.” 
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“They give opera in English, not 
English opera. The translation of 
the words of the work cannot alter 
its nationality. Jean Paul in English 
must still remain German.” 

“T do not think that the mass of 
people fancy that it does naturalize 
it. I think they simply mean that it 
is given in English.” 

“Pardon me, Gustave, but it seems 
to me that is just what they do think. 
For instance, how often, the newspa- 
pers speak of our obligations to Mrs. 
Richings-Bernard for her spirit in 
establishing English opera in this 
country. They use this term in 
contradistinction from German ore 
Italian.” 

“As far as the newspapers are 
concerned, you are right, I think.” 

“Don’t you also agree that it is 
only from them that we can get the 
sense of the popular opinion ?” 

“ Hardly,” said Daisy. “ They have, 
or the critics, I mean, have, some 
knowledge of the subject.” 

“ Precious little! ” ejaculated Gus- 
tave. 

Philip smiled; for this was one of 
Gustave’s sore points, as Daisy very 
well knew. 

“Ttis true,” he said, “that as a 
body they do know little enough. 
Youth, crudeness, a liking for melody, 
and an immature style and positive 
expression of opinion, really seem to 
be the only qualifications required of 
our newspaper critics; but constant 
hearing, and even the little thought 
their articles require, must have some 
educating influence upon them.” 

“Maybe it must, but it don’t,” 
replied Gustave paradoxically. “ But, 
leaving the critics alone, it seems to 
me that the popular idea of English 
opera is that it is not Italian, nor 
German, but English, and so reflects 
credit upon our nationality and the 
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progress of music among us,” said 
Emily. 

“You use the term ‘ English’ as 
applying to us as an English-speak- 
ing people, not in any limited sense ?” 
said Philip, who anticipated Gustave’s 
question. 

“Certainly I do. But even if we 
class England and the United States 
together, — and we have kindred 
musical tastes —we cannot boast of 
English opera.” 

“ But we have such operas as ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl’ and ‘Rip Van Win- 
kle,’ written in English for English- 
speaking audiences. They certainly 
~deserve the title.” 

“In that sense they do; but they 
do not belong to a distinctively na- 
tional school, and this is the foun- 
dation of my argument. Music, 
to be national, must express the 
individuality of the people; and 
this these so-called English operas 
do not.” 

“ Bat then opera rarely does,” said 
Gustave. “To get the really national 
characteristics of a people as express- 
ed in music, you must take the ‘ folk- 
songs,’ not opera.” 

“Certainly you mus‘, especially if 
you want the peculiar scales, intervals, 
and rhythms native to the people ; but 
opera is also an out-growth of nation- 
ality.” 

“TI agree with you, Emily,” said 
Philip. “There, for instance, is the 
opera of ‘Der Freischiitz:’ now, can 
there be any thing more German than 
it is, or more Italian than some of 
Rossini’s operas ? ” 

“Or more Parisian than ‘ Robert,’ 
which was not written by a French- 
man, but a German?” said Gustave, 
with an air of triumph. 

“T should be overwhelmed, I sup- 
pose,” replied Emily, laughing ; “ but 
I fear I am not.” 


“No; for women, you know, never 
know when they are beaten.” 

“TI do not in this instance, my 
child, for you illustrate instead of 
demolish my argument. I do not 
mean that opera must limit itself to 
the national characteristics of the 
composer or of the people ; but that it 
must in some degree express them. 
That what is French is not English. 
In this case ‘ Robert’ and ‘The ILu- 
guenots’ could have been written by no 
one but a German under Parisian in- 
fluences. They unite German learn- 
ing and massiveness of conception, 
with the dramatic tendencies of the 
French ; and all the translations in the 
world will not make English opera 
out of them.” 

“ Youclass them as French opera?” 

“Certainly. They illustrate French 
thought to some degree, with much 
German education. Thought, how- 
ever, supplies the coloring. Now‘ The 
Bohemian Girl,’ ‘ Lurline,’ and ‘ Rip 
Van Winkle’ are in no way affected 
by London or New-York life, thought, 
or feeling, and can as easily be sung 


in Italian or German as English.” 


“You ignore the ballad character 


of much of the music of these operas. 
That certainly is English.” 

“Yes; but it is the adaptation of 
one school to another, not a necessity 
of operatic music.” 

“JT have often speculated,” said 
Philip, “whether we ever can have 
English opera. In going baci to the 
origin of it, you will find it following 
miracle plays, growing among people 
who naturally turned to the drama 
and music combined.” 

“ But we are certainly fond of mu- 
sic, and especially of opera.” 

“Certain classes of us are, — thie 
higher classes. It is an educated 
taste.” 

“That is proved,” added Emil;, 
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“by the fact that our working-people 
rarely resort to the opera for recrea- 
tion. ‘They much prefer the theatre.” 

“As for that, Emily ,” said Daisy, 
“you sail last night’that Handel’s 
oratorios were much more character- 
istic of the Anglo-Saxons than any 
operatic music written ; and you know 
these are rarely if ever patronized by 
the working-classes.” 

“Perhaps I should have said they 
were characteristic rather of Protes- 
tantism. But such elaborate forms 
of musical thought and feeling are 
lost upon people who lack musical 
education, even if they have musical 
feeling.” 

“You allow a margin here for our 
liking for ballads. You do not mean 
that we are not a musical people in 
any respect ?” said Daisy. 

“No; for you know I hold to it 
that America will yet be the musical 
country of the world; and this is one 
great reason why I am so heartily in 
favor of the study of the art in the 
public schools.” 

“Curiously enough,” said Philip, 
“we come back now to where we 
started —to the Colonel; he is a 
real American in his tastes, We 
may as individuals love melody and 
harmony for their own sakes; but 
there can be no doubt but that the 
true American likes sound in pro- 
portion as it illustrates sense.” 

“Yes; for while we must listen to 
Nilsson with interest, and feel her 
power in every thing she sings, she 
touches the heart of her audience 
only when she sings some ballad of 
our own.” 

“Tt has always struck me,” said 
Gustave, — “although now this may 
be an argument on your side! — that 
the full sweetness, the individuality, 
of Nilsson’s voice was always better 
developed in her simple Swedish 
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songs than in any thing else she 
sings. 

“More so than in Marguerite?” 
asked Daisy. 2 

“Much more. She shows her great 
resources, her fine voice, her culture, 
and her dramatic talent in this; but 
there is something wonderfully touch- 
ing in the way she sings these bal- 
lads. It is the difference made by a 
charming woman )hetween her parlor 
and her sitting-room. She entertains 
so delightfully, that you can conceive 
of nothing better than being her guest, 
until you see her in the family circle, 
when you would wish to be her kins- 
man. This is what I think of Nils- 
son. When I hear her in opera she 
delights me, but in her ballads she 
satisfies me.” 

“ Very neatly said,” rejoined Philip. 
“You deserve something better than 
a troche for such a pretty speech; but 
[have nothing else, so I offer it to you 
with the thanks of the company.” 

“ Nilsson always inspired Gustave ; 
he never grows flowery upon any other 
subject,” said Daisy. 

Gustave laughed, but made no reply ; 
he was accustomed to their jokes upon 
his enthusiasm. 

“There could be much said upon 
the reason why we have no opera,” 
resumed Emily, “and among the 
points we would have to touch upon 
would. be the opposition made by “so 
many religious classes to it.” 

“But the same objection is made 
by them tothe drama,” replied Daisy ; 
“still you could not say we have no 
native drama.” 

“ Hardly, but there is something in 
my reason, although I cannot now 
think it out; but I would offer as a 
suggestion that the Scots, most rigid 
of all people, and one of the most mu- 
sical, have never made any approach 
to operatic music.” 
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“T hardly think. you can find any 
foundation there for your argument. 
Their music is pathetic not dramatic, 
but I am quite sure you will not find 
the reason in their religion. It rather 
springs from the same cause that 
makes a swan white and a crow 
black.” 

“Well, it is only a suggestion, 
Philip,” replied Emily, “ but I mean 
to think my meaning out.” 

“Tf that don’t hold, it applies some- 
where else?” asked Gustave. 

“Certainly it does.” 

“Now let me suggest something,” 
said Daisy. “Is it possible that the 
decline of Italian opera, for it cer- 
tainly has suffered, can be owing to 
the dearth of Italian singers ? ” 

“ Going over to the enemy!” re- 
marked Gustave in a distinct aside. 

“Perhaps. But I want to make a 
distinction here,” said Emily, “and 
what you say suggests it. When I 
condemn English opera on account 
of the falseness of its pretensions to 
the name, I do not mean that it is 
impossible for an individual to enter 
fully into a part. Any passion or sen- 
timent common to humanity can cer- 
tainly be expressed by any one who 
possesses the appreciation of the feel- 
ing and the power of expression.” 

“T go a little farther yet, Emily,” 
replied Philip; “for it seems to me 
that, every thing else being equal, any 
individual would do best in the pro- 
ductions of their own country.” 

“ As Nilsson does,” said Daisy soft- 
ly to Gustave. 

“ For instance, you admire Booth’s 
Hamlet more than you do Fechter’s.” 

“ T cannot see what nationality has 
to do with that,” said Daisy. “You 
are beyond my depth. I see a 


difference; but it is personal, not 
national.” 
“No foreigner has ever satisfied 
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mein Shakspeare. Janauschek’s Lady 
Macbeth is great; but there is an in- 
tangible something about Charlotte 
Cushman’s performance of that part 
that the German never has in hers.” 

“That is because they play it so 
differently.” 

“Tt may be a fancy of mine, Daisy, 
but it is not merely the conception 
of the part to which I allude. It is 
an identification.” 

“ Did you ever hear any troupe but 
a German give ‘ Der Freischiitz’ satis- 
factorily?” asked Emily. 

“No,” replied Daisy. 

“That illustrates what I mean. 
This is a purely German work, with 
choruses so national, that Weber has 
been charged with founding some of 
them upon folk-songs. Other troupes 
may sing the music well; but the 
atmosphere, so to speak, is foreign 
to them. Now, when a German sings 
it, he is at home, and he expresses the 
sentiment differently.” 

“Good people,” said Gustave, tak- 
ing out his watch, “do you know 
what time it is? It is after twelve, 
and I shall have no beauty-sleep.” 

“T certainly need some kind,” said 
Daisy, “ and I am going to bed now.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Gustave, as 
she passed out of the door with Emily. 
“Are you going to the rehearsal to- 
morrow afternoon ?” 

“T may come for a little while; but 
I have an engagement that will take 
some of my time, and you know my 
part is very short and simple.” 

“ Come if you can.” 

“Take Mrs. Perkins’s advice,” said 
Philip. 

“ What is that ?” 

“Don’t you remember what she 
told me? Don’t wait to concoct 
yourself, but come in at any time 
quite promiscuous-like. Good-night.” 


L. 8. 














Record of Progress. 





Tue calamity which has destroyed so large a part of the city of 
Chicago arrests the progress of some of the greatest experiments of 
our time in the science of life in cities. It is to be hoped that we 
shall derive from it some lessons of value for the future. 

1. We had no place in America which had made on a large scale 
such liberal provision for the homes of laborers as had Chicago. 
While the laboring man in Boston is glad if he can secure for four 
hundred dollars, annual rent, a proper home for himself and family, 
the land arrangements in Chicago are such, that by paying a small 
ground rent, a workman may build for himself a house; and the 
prices of lumber are such, that many a man lives, or lived, in a com- 
fortable frame house, which had not cost him more than four hundred 
dollars. In that city there are and were miles upon miles of streets 
made up of these ‘seven-roomed houses,” many of them costing 
more than the minimum price we have named, but many of them 
such as gave a comfortable home, not without some conveniences, 
free from the annoyances of fellow-lodgers, for the same sum which 
in older cities working-men pay for the year’s rent of their 
habitation. 

No wonder that Chicago was a favorite city for workmen. 

Such a system extends very widely the area covered bya city. If 
a conflagration Comes, it extends terribly the surface for its havoc. 
Such houses make no resistance to fire.: We trust, however, that for 
all that, the plans for rebuilding the city may be made with steady 
reference to the preservation of a system which is too essential, and 
in every regard too admirable, to be abandoned. Provision can be 
made against the havoe of fire. But when workmen are piled to- 
gether in their homes, as they are in the lower parts of New-York 
City, no provision can be made which will keep one in ten of their 
children from dying every year. 

2. The fire supplies some curious and somewhat unexpected testi- 
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mony as to the use of wooden pavement covered with asphalt in a 
city largely built of wood. It is little more than a year since, after 
careful inquiry, the City Council of Chicago ordered ninety miles of 
this pavement. It certainly answered their daily purposes admirably 
well, but a new report is now necessary as to its condition after fire. 

3. It would be Utopian to ask that every block of buildings in a 
large city might be isolated and protected by trees and open ground. 
But the Chicago conflagration certainly enforces the value of trees 
in cities, and rescues them from that contempt through which they 
are generally disregarded. The havoc which is made in the growth of 
ornamental trees, by the careless laying of gas-pipes, and by the 
exigencies of building, is really like the destruction of a breakwater 
against the tide. It is one more argument for the construction of 
the Cluster-House, such as is suggested by Mr. Monahan in “ The 
People’s Monthly,” that, between the blocks, there is given opportu- 
nity for the planting and preservation of trees. 

4. All these suggestions, and almost all other suggestions with 
regard to life in cities, require such systematic improvement of the 
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- means of passenger transportation in cities, as Mr. Frederic Law 
Olmsted so wisely and steadily urges. The present system of horse- 
railroads is too absurdly inefficient to satisfy any inte!ligent people, 
except as a make-shift for the moment. The rebuilding of Chicago 
may, we trust, result in some improvements in that lime, equal to 
those by which the citizens of Chicago have distinguished them- 
selves when they turned their attention to other kindred subjects. 

In creating their stock-yards, 

In the system of their grain-elevators, 

In the arrangements for working-men’s houses which we have 
described, 

In lifting their warehouses to a proper level for drainage, 

In the facilities of their grain-exchange, 

In their water-tunnel under Lake Michigan, and 

In the establishment of Riverside, the men of forecast and enter- 
prise in Chicago have set to America the highest examples yet given 
in so many lines of important enterprise. If in rebuilding their 
city they can make arrangements for an adequate system of passenzer 
travel, they will gain what they have not now, and the example will 
be of more value than any one of those which we have described. 
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WORKING-MEN’S HOMES. 


In a recent address before the 
Quincy Homestead Association, Hon. 
Josiah Quincey stated a number of 
facts and figures which have much 
value as practical statistics on the 
subject of cheap homes for working- 
men. 

The Association before which Mr. 
Quincy spoke, and of which he is the 
manager, has not arrived at the pur- 
chasing point, but is advancing to- 
wards it. It has been formed bya 
sifting process, candidates for mem- 
bership being subjected to “a care- 
ful examination of their characters, 
wishes, and prospects.” 

It numbered, at the time of the 
address, fifty ; and several hundred, 
as it appeared, were ready to join if 
they could. Such a gathering of 
catechumens speaks well for the pros- 
pects of the elect body. The precau- 
tion of ascertaining character before 
admission to the organization is as 
near being a guarantee of subsequent 
thrift as the conditions of human- 
ity permit. There is great comfort 
to the student of real political science 
in witnessing a practical junction of 
the ethical with the merely sociologi- 
cal element. When this interfusion 
becomes universal the dismal will 
become the happy science; for in its 
other departments, as well as in that 
of sociology proper, the recognition 
of right and wrong will inspire a 
kindly human soul into a system 
which thus far has never been any 
thing better than a cold and grim 
machine. 

The following is the main portion 
of Mr. Quincy’s address; it cannot 
be abridged and ought not to be mu- 
tilated : — 

“ Many of the regular members have 
already deposited two hundred dol- 
lars each in the savings-banks, and 





placed the books in my hands, to be 
used in payment for the land when- 
ever it is selected. Should the Asso- 
ciation increase, as I am led to believe 
it will, to one hundred members, I 
shall have in my hands twenty thou- 
sand dollars in cash, which will give 
me great advantages in negotiating 
for land. It is not difficult to find a 
location in the country easily accessi- 
ble by railroad to the city. -In re- 
sponse to an advertisement I had 
offers of more than fifty different 
pieces of land at various distances and 
at various prices. In some cases the 
owners of real estate have offered it 
without cost, looking for remuneration 
to the increased value of other lands by 
the location of a thriving village in 
their vicinity. The farther we go from 
the city the cheaper the land and the 
larger the lot for a garden obtained for 
thesame money. A man who lives on 
a steam railroad fifteen miles from the 
city is, for all practical purposes of 
time and convenience, as near as one 
living three miles from his work, but 
who is’ obliged to depend on his own 
legs or a horse-car for his means of 
locomotion. From interviews I have 
had with the directors of several of the 
railroads, I feel confident, that, when 
we have decided on a location, they 
will either give a free ticket for sever- 
al years to the head of each family, 
or run a cheap train morning and 
evening for the accommodation of the 
village. 

“ T believe that the managers of our 
railroads are coming to realize the im- 
portance of building up villages by 
liberal reductions of fares. The en- 
lightened policy of the Old Colony 
Railroad is even now creating one of 
the most beautiful and thriving set- 
tlements in the vicinity of Boston. 
The hills at present called Wollaston 
Heights in the town of Quincy, which 
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President John Adams used to say 
commanded fineg views than any he 
had seen in Europe, are being covered 
with houses with a rapidity almost 
unprecedented. ‘While a part of this 
success is doubtless owing tothe able 
management of those controlling this 
settlement, and their guarantee that 
the community shall never know the 
nuisance of a grog-shop, a large por- 
tion must be attributed to the direct- 
ors of the railroad, who promised a 
free ticket for three years to each 
householder, provided fifty houses 
should be built. In three years the 
number of passengers between Wol- 
laston Heights and Boston increased 
over four hundred per cent, and the 
income of the road from the families 
and friends of the householders over 
three hundred. The following are 


official returns. 
Passeng’s. Income. 
For the year ending June 30, 1869 3,376 $446.19 
- = ” “1870 ©68,617 1160.70 


“ “ “ “ 


“ 1871 14,654 1892.80 

“ When the arrangements are made 
with the railroads, and the style and 
cost of the buildings decided, the 
financial question remains. That 
small houses in the country sell for 
much more than they cost is evident 
from the great numbers that are going 
up in every direction around the city. 
If I am rightly informed, houses that 
cost with the land from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred dollars, sell for from 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand 
dollars; and I have heard of cases 
where savings-banks have loaned 
more than the whole cost of such 
buildings and considered the security 
ample. The managers of savings- 


banks are trustees, and they would be 
false to their trusts if they loaned 
their money without adequate securi- 
ty. As far as it concerns us, their 
investments are limited by law to 
loans on real estate and on the obliga- 
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tion of an individual, with two satis- 
factory guarantors. Most capitalists 
will lend two-thirds of the value on 
an estate on mortgage if the signer 
of the note is considered responsible. 

“ Now, what is the security your As- 
sociation proposes ? Let us take as an 
illustration the smallest house that 
would probably be constructed. The 
principle of course applies to houses 
of any cost. 

“In the model tenement houses an 
apartment consisting of a parlor, a 
kitchen, a chamber and a recess for a 
bed, with gertain privileges in the 
cellar, rents for three dollars and fifty 
cents a week, or one hundred and 
eighty-two dollars a year. A house 
with far greater accommodation. can 
be built by an association for one 
thousand dollars, the interest on 
which, at eight per cent, is eighty 
dollars. A single house of this class 
would cost twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars, and would sell for more than 
its cost. If a single house can be 
built for $1,250, builders will contract 
to build fifty at a discount of from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. 

“ Fifty houses at $1,250 would be 
$62,500; at twenty per cent discount 
they would be built for $50,000, or 
$1,000 apiece. The hundred dollars 
paid in would reduce the amount of 
the loan required to $900 on each 
house, or $45,000 in the aggregate, 
or about two-thirds of the value of 
the houses, supposing them to be 
worth only the $62,500, which would 
have been their cost if built singly. 

“ Savings-banks are authorized to 
lend on the note of an individual with 
two sureties. You propose to give a 
note, a mortgage, and fifty sureties, — 
and those not men who to-day are 
supposed to be worth a million, but 
who, by a turn in the stock-market, 
may to-morrow be bankrupts. The 
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income of the men you propose is 
during their lives as certain as the 
continued necessities of mankind 
and in case of death the ‘ Unity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company,’ of 
which most of you are members, will 
furnish the means for paying up his 
rent and securing the property to his 
family. 

“ This Association proposes to build 
fifty houses of a better class, which 
if erected singly would cost $2,000 
each, or $100,000; assuming that 
there would be adiscount of twenty- 
five per cent, as I am assured by build- 
ers would be the case if contracted for 
together, the cost would be $75,000 ; 
of this each member pays down $200, 
or $10,000 in the aggregate, reducing 
the amount required on mortgages to 
$65,000, or about two-thirds of the 
value of the houses if erected singly, 
—assuming that you obtain the 
money at seven per cent, and receive 
interest on your deposits as_ before. 
According to the following statement, 
the debt would be reduced in two 
years to one-half of the value of the 
houses, estimating them at the cost 
if erected singly, and the whole debt 
extinguished in a little more than six 
years : 





Build fifty houses at $1,500 each. $75,000 
Pay $200 down on each house. $10,000 
$65,000 
Interest at 7 per cent is $4,550, 
FIRST YEAR. 

Rent of each house at $5 per week, or 

$290 ayear,is. . . . $13,000 
Interest on deposits, say 3 percent 390 

Income. + « $13,390 


Less interest on $65,009 at 7 per cent 4.550 8,840 





$56,160 
SECOND YEAR. 
Rents and income as before. $13,390 
Less interest on balance of loan at 
ws 6 ak ee ee 3,931 9,459 
$46,701 
THIRD YEAR. 
Rent and income as above. $13,390 
Less 7 per cent interest on balance 
| ee $10,121 


3,269 
$36,580 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
Rents and income as above. . 
Less 7 per cent interest on balance 
 . ere er e 


$13,390 


2,560 


$10,830 
$25,750 





FIFTH YEAR. 
Rents and income as above. $13,390 
Less 7 per cent interest on balance 


Ofloam. « - eo 2 es oo 0 o 1G OU 


$14,162 





SIXTH YEAR. 
Rents and income as above. . $13,390 
Less 7 per cent interest on balance 
of loan. . . «5 « © «© «© « «© Ol $12,300 


$1,763 





SEVENTH YEAR. 
Rents and income as above. $13,390 
Less 7 per cent interest on balance 
Ofloam. . 22+ ccc ecec oe 1B 


$13,267 





Garplas. . . «© 2 © © « 
And debt extinguished. 


“ When a location is selected, and 
arrangements made with the rail- 
roads for free tickets or reduced fares, 
and not until then, the members will 
be called upon for an assessment to 
pay for their house-lot, which will 
not exceed the amounts proposed. 
Each member will receive a deed and 
give a bill-of-sale mortgage on his 
own house for the amount he requires, 
—in one of the before-mentioned 
cases for nine and in the other for thir- 
teen hundred dollars, —the money 
to be received as the work progresses, 
so as to keep the lender always se- 
cured. In addition to the individual 
responsibility of the signer of the 
note, the members of the Association 
agree to be jointly and severally re- 
sponsible that the debt and interest, 
in the shape of rent, shall be paid 
regularly on each and every note at 
the times and in the amounts agreed. 
In case of neglect of an individual 
the bank would at the request of the 
officers of the Association, sell under 
the mortgage, the purchaser paying 
the surplus if any, to the original 
owners. Such an arrangement would 
require the bank to keep but one ac- 
count until the end of each year, when 
the interest would be deducted and 
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his proportion of the surplus of the 
deposits indorsed on the note of each 
individual. 

“ As by this plan no member parts 
with his money until he has a deed 
of his house-lot, and as the payments 
of rent are made directly to the lend- 
er, there would seem to be hardly a 
possibility of loss. 

“In the foregoing calculation I have 
made no addition for insurance, taxes, 
and the railroad-ticket for the owner 
of the house. My object is to render 
all that the tenants do as simple as 
possible, so that they may have no 
responsibility but that of paying 
their rent as it accrues. To provide 
for this I should propose that in addi- 
tion to the payment of the interest 
there should be deducted from the 
amount paid in a sum equal to the 
insurance and taxes, and after one- 
half of the value of the house is paid, 
a further sum sufficient to pay for 
the railroad-ticket. This would post- 
pone the ultimate payment for the 
house, but would simplify in a great 
degree the duty of the tenant. 

“ A friend of mine, who has studied 
what is called the labor question with 
some attention, comes to the conclu- 
sion, that one of the most practicable 
ways of protecting a man’s rights as 
a laborer is to protect his rights as a 
capitalist. The working-man who 
denies himself, and lays by part of 
his wages, should command the best 
business intelligence to secure him a 
productive investment. While walk- 
ing through streets of magnificent 
stores and luxurious dwellings, we 
ask the question, Who furnishes the 
money for this lavish expenditure ? 
A great part of it is supplied by the 
savings-banks. And these banks 
represent the surplus not only of the 
mechanic and artisan, but also of the 
hod-carrier and the washer-woman. 
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all other 
large de- 


Now, it is recognized by 
banks, that he who keeps a 
posit has a good claim to a discount. 
Should his bank -refuse a capitalist 
such an accommodation he would at 
once transfer his account to another. 
The laboring classes in Massachusetts 
have on deposit over one hundred 
millions of dollars! There is a com- 
petition among savings-banks to at- 
tract depositors. Itshould be deter- 
mined among their patrons to with- 
draw their deposits from such banks 
as refuse to lend to persons of mod- 
erate means upen good security, and 
to place them in those that will offer 
the working-man this important aid. 

“The homestead of the laborer is 
the best form in which capital can be 
invested. It pays alarge percentage, 
and is of the highest advantage to 
the State and the individual by 
elevating the family relation, upon 
which the prosperity of both must 
depend. I therefore maintain that 
the working-man who lays by some- 
thing every year should be able to 
buy credit with his savings. And I 
am cohfident that an association such 
as you have formed —a company of 
working-men of honoradle character 
and responsible for each other — can 
offer the amplest security.” 





WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH 
THE DEAD? 

THAT provision in the testament 
of Prince Puckler, Muskau, recently 
deceased, relative to the disposition 
of his remains, is significant, and will, 
it is to be hoped, draw general atten- 
tion to a subject which has been too 
long ignored. The prince commanded 
that after his death his body should 
be cither burned, or destroyed by 
chemical agencies; and gave, as his 
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reasons for this unusual request, his 
conviction that sanitary laws demand 
the institution of such a custom, and 
also his desire to avoid the desecra- 
tion of his remains through future 
disinterment. 

Americans, who are accustomed to 
‘see large spaces devoted to burial- 
places, and to whom the idea of want 
of room is almost unknown, can form 
no just conception of the difficulty of 
disposing of the dead in Europe. And, 
as population increases, the problem 
becomes daily more hard to solve. It 
is evident that the present system of 
interment cannot continue much 
longer, without constant and serious 
injury to the physical health and moral 
refinement of the people. 

The mourner, or the sympathizing 
stranger, who visits the park-like en- 
closure of Mount Auburn, is soothed 
into a tender melancholy as he looks 
around upon the scattered graves be- 
neath those embowering shades; nay, 
not only would the carefully kept 
cemeteries of our large cities almost 
make one in love with death, but 
every village graveyard and country 
burial-place upon remote hillsides 
offers at least the promise of inviola- 
ble sanctity for every separate portion 
of human dust committed to its care. 

Of course, this pleasant prospect 
for the dead is rendered possible only 
through the limited population of the 
living; and the pressure of the di- 
lemma which now rests so heavily 
upon the Old Woffd is only a question 
of time in the New. Even now pub- 
lic attention is beginning to be aroused 
to the fact that cemeteries, in order 
to be innocuous to the living, must be 
situated far from their abodes; while 
it is difficult to determine the distance 
at which springs of water can remain 
untainted. 


And if this be true of our wide, 
48 
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free spaces, what must be the state of 
the crowded surfaces of Great Britain 
and the continent of Europe? It is 
only within the present: half-century 
that the dead of London have been 
buried outside the city limits: an ar- 
rangement rendered actually neces- 
sary by the horrible condition of the 
churches, the cellars of which were 
full of bodies, and of the churchyard, 
the earth of which was used over and 
over again until it was fat with cor- 
ruption. 

Dickens has drawn a forcible pic- 
ture of this disgraceful state of things 
in “ Bleak House,” where he describes 
how the authorities bear “ off the body 
of our dear brother here departed to a 
hemmed-in churchyard, pestiferous 
and obscene, whence malignant dis- 
eases are communicated to the bodies 
of our dear brothers and sisters who 
have not departed. ... Into a 
beastly scrap of ground, which a Turk 
would reject as a savage abomination, 
and a Caffre would shudder at, they 
bring our dear brother here departed, 
to receive Christian burial.” Already 
the new cemeteries are filling up so 
fast that other means must soon be de- 
vised for the disposal of the harvest 
which death reaps daily out of a pop- 
ulation of more than three millions. 
And since there is not now land 
enough in England to nourish the 
living inhabitants, and the population 
is steadily increasing, how can more 
be spared for the dead ? 

In many continental cities it is cus- 
tomary to keep a large pit open in 
the cemetery, in which the dead of 
the poorer classes are deposited until 
the pit is full, when it is closed and 
another opened. In Naples, a barren 
hillside at a short distance from the 
city is transformed into a burial-place 
containing three hundred and sixty- 
five tombs. One of these is opened 
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every day; and, after the interments 
are all made, quick-lime is thrown in 
and the tomb closed until the re- 
curring anniversary. In Switzerland 
the graves are depopulated every ten 
years, and the remains hastily gath- 
ered together and buried without cere- 
mony in a heap. In Germany a 
family burying-place, instead of em- 
bracing a large lot of ground, consists 
ef one deep grave capable of holding 
several coffins, one above another. 
Not only so, but old graves are con- 
tinually being opened te receive new 
occupants. Even the solid blocks of 
granite which serve as monuments 
in the old cemeteries of Nuremberg, 
and which it would seem nothing less 
than an archangel’s trump could stir, 
are, in this our day, pried up by the 
desperate sextons to. give shelter to 
the dead for whom there is no other 
place. In the old Jewish cemetery in 
Prague, the graves were originally 
dug deep enough to hold six coffins 
one upon another, and when the en- 
closure had become full, new earth 
was brought, and the ground filled in 
to a sufficient depth to allow of a tier 
of graves above the original surface. 
This device was resorted to at several 
different periods until, about a century 
ago, the city government forbade any 
more interments; and the spot is now 
resorted to as one of the curiosities of 
Prague. The path leading from the 
gate is several feet lower than the 
artificial terrace, and the upright 
memorial-stones are crowded close to- 
gether in every direction, so that most 
of the graves appear to be represented 
each by several tombstones, standing 
one behind the other. 

In view of the embarrassment which 
is everywhere felt by this condition 
of things, and the mischief which is 
not less real, though it may not al- 
ways be so palpable, it would seem 
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that the public mind should be aroused 
to a consideration of the evil, that it 
may be led to desire’'a change in the 
prevalent customs. 

There is no doubt that the prox- 
imity of the dead is injurious to the 
living, and it is equally certain that 
in crowded cemeteries which continue 
to be used for burial the dead are not 
removed beyond the power of doing 
injury. Casper Hauser’s abnormally 
sensitive nerves were so affected by 
the taint of death in the air in the 
neighborhood of St. John’s Cemetery 
in Nuremberg, that in passing by he 
was seized with a chill, succeeded by 
a burning fever and profuse perspira- 
tion, followed by dimness of vision 
which lasted for several days. The 
slow poison exists for others as well, 
although its presence cannot generally 
be detected. 

From an esthetic standpoint also, 
the present custom is to be severely 
condemned. The affection which 
prompts mourners to make frequent 
pilgrimages to the place of graves, 
where they may adorn with fresh 
flowers the stone “which covers all 
that was a friend,” is worthy of all 
honor, and must be treated as a sacred 
thing; but it is impossible that ten- 
der memories of the departed should 
not be mingled with a horrible con- 
sciousness of the loathsomeness of 
corruption, when it is remembered 
that these graves which true love has 
washed with tears must open to re- 
ceive other dust, and that in a few 
years the dear remains must be dis- 
turbed to make room for other claim- 
ants of the soil. 

In the light of such experience, how 
grand and solemn is Homer’s de- 
scription of the incremation of dead 
heroes! how pure and peaceful appear 
the modest columbaria of Rome and 
Pompeii! 














There is but one, if indeed there be 
any, way in which the dead can be 
buried without harm to the living, 
and that is by using the surface of 
the soil at once for purposes of culti- 
vation. Wherever, through accident 
or design, those crops which require 
strong nourishment have been allowed 
to grow in ground which covers 
animal remains, as on the field of 
Waterloo and other similar places, the 
harvest has always been bountiful and 
exceptionally good. 

As a subsequent fertilizer of the 
soil which has once sustained him, 
man, being dead, may yet speak in 
fields of waving grain and vines 
loaded with healing fruit; but so long 
as fallow graveyards are allowed to 
pollute the earth he will continue to 
be sown “in corruption, to be raised 
in corruption, an avenging ghost at 
many a sick-bedside.” 

The ancient Romans, to whom all 
later civilization owes so much in the 
way of just laws and suggestions of 
practical utility, burned their dead. 
It is significant, too, that they bor- 
rowed this custom from an older peo- 
ple, not in the infancy of their nation, 
but only after the increase of popula- 
tion had demonstrated the impractica- 
bility of interment ; while it is a fact, 
that of all the plans devised by hu- 
man beings in all parts of the world, 
and under all varieties of climate, 
habits, and religions, for the final dis- 
posal of dead bodies, that of burning 
is at once the safest, the cleanliest, 
and the least repulsive to the natural 
tenderness of the survivors. 

There is something in the nature 
of fire peculiarly attractive to the hu- 
man mind, which aspires and longs 
for purity; and, were it not for the 
influence of custom, there can be no 
doubt that it would be less painful to 
see the dear remains of a friend ex- 
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hale with the flame and smoke of a 
funeral pyre, than to give them over 
to the foul odors of the tomb and the 
slow frettings of the noisome worm. 

There are also, in these days, other 
agents which: do the work of fire 
with greater swiftness and secrecy. 
Joseph II. of Austria, partly from 
sanitary reasons, partly with the de- 
sire of putting an end to the lavish 
expense bestowed upon funeral cere- 
monies, made a law that the dead 
throughout his dominions should be 
sewed up in sackcloth and laid in 
pits, with a sufficient quantity of 
quick-lime to cause a speedy disap- 
pearance of all corruptible matter; 
but the decree created such an outery 
that he judged it wisest to rescind it. 

Only a short time ago, the novel 
experiment was successfully made of 
using petroleum as a disinfecting and 
incremating agent. One of the bat- 
tle-fields of the recent war in Europe 
had become a source of apprehension 
through the horrible stench arising 
from the multitude of hastily buried 
men and horses. As it was impossi- 
ble to attend to each separate case, 
the authorities drenched the whole 
field with petroleum, and afterwards 
set fire to it. The flames were in- 
tense, and continued long enough to 
produce the desired effect. 

It is the general belief of Christen- 
dom in the resurrection of the body, 
that has done more than any thing 
else to establish and uphold the pre- 
judice in favor ef burial in the earth ; 
and that will be the strongest obstacle 
in the way of any sanitary reform in 
this direction. This belief, like most 


others founded on faith and not on 
reason, is entirely illogical; and, if 
held at all, ought not to depend in 
the least upon outward circumstances. 

For the body that is buried is, in 
process of time, no less dispersed and 
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lost amid new combinations of matter 
than the body that is dissolved at 
once by flame, or devoured by chemi- 
eal arts. And when one thinks of 
the thousands of human beings who 
annually perish by accidents of fire 
and flood, and of other thousands 
who, dying in hospitals and prisons, 
pass from the hands of the dissecting 
surgeons to the swift oblivion of the 
lime-pit, there remains no reason why 
other millions of dead should appro- 
priate to themselves a good share of 
the earth’s surface which is needed 
for the sustenance of the living. 

Many persons can remember the 
ery of horror raised against the 
friends of Shelley because they 
burned his body instead of burying 
it. But in that instance circum- 
stances and the laws of the land left 
them no alternative; and who dare 
assert that the mournful watch of the 
three friends over the funeral pyre of 
their gifted comrade, on the lonely 
shore of the sea that had too early 
quenched his glorious spark of life, 
was less sacred and solemn than the 
usual parade of burial in a Christian 
congregation ; or that his ashes, rever- 
ently gathered, with his steadfast 
heart that would not burn, was not 
as tender a memorial for the survi- 
vors as the thought of a grave in 
which corruption is gradually doing 
its hideous work ? 

Even considering the cast-off gar- 
ment of man’s mortality as a fertil- 
izer of the soil, in which character 
alone it has any right to a place in 
the living world, this end can be best 
attained by subjecting the body to 
the action of fire. By this purifying 
agent all noxious elements are de- 
stroyed, and the residue is a sub- 
stance harmless to man and benefi- 
cent to plants. There exist on the 
coast of Great Britain establishments 
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for the reduction of human bones to 
manure ; and ship-loads of this ghast- 
ly freight are carried from the over- 
stocked cemeteries to supply the facto- 
ries, and through them the markets, 
with the needed commodity. 

It would be less shocking to the 
feelings of the community if, instead 
of this secret, disgusting traffic in 
dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
ness, mankind would acknowledge 
themselves bound to be benefactors 
of their species in death as well as in 
life, and, having provided that 
through the purifying agency of fire 
their flesh should never see corrup- 
tion, to the injury of the human race, 
would cheerfully bequeath their ashes 
for its benefit, through the greater 
strength of vegetable life. 

No man dieth, any more than he 
liveth, to himself; and, either as a 
helper or a hinderer, must each one 
of us leave the record of his whole 
being upon the destiny of humanity. 

E. 


SEARCH FOR THE VICTORIA 
REGIA. 
Oxrpos, Jan. 16. 

Dear Mrixyniz,— Since my arri- 
val on the Amazon I have inquired 
in each place and on board of all the 
steamers, of every one I met, where the 
Victoria Regia could be found. But 
the answers I received were any thing 
but satisfactory. Everybody said 
there were great quantities of them. 
Some said ’twas not the season, and 
no one could say with any certainty 
where they were to be found; only 
day before yesterday, talking with an 
old Englishman who has spent forty- 
three years on the river, I ascertained 
that in some lakes near here the plant 
had been seen, and I resolved to find 
it or get my feet wet in the attempt. 
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So, after much preliminary conversa- 
tion, I embarked yesterday morning 
at ten, A.M., in a montaria (vide 
Fletcher), in company with the Lieu- 
tenant of Police and the Notary Public 
of this town, two Indians to paddle, 
sardines, bread, cheese, and wine for 
the inner man, my Spencer rifle for 
unknown Amazonian monsters, and 
myself as chief of the party, and 
started on my search for the Victoria 
Regia, a fine specimen of which now 
stands before me in an immense china 
vase. I mention this fact at once, 
that you may not remain in any cruel 
suspense as to the result of our expe- 
dition. 

The day was fine, and the clouds 
dense (cloudy days are considered 
fine on the Amazon) ; and our Indians 
sent our canoe swiftly along under 
the banks of the great river, stopping 
only once every five minutes to make 
an immense cigar out of native to- 
bacco and tascui (the inner bark of 
a tree) which they gravely smoked 
while they paddled our light canoe. 

The land here at Obidos is the 
highest on the lower Amazon, say 
thirty to forty feet high, and is com- 
posed of Tabatinga clay (which 
varies in color from a light pink to a 
deep purple), and a vermilion sand or 
earth. The banks, being cut away by 
the current, expose all their strata to 
the view, while above our heads they 
are clad in foliage of the most vivid 
and tropical green. Parrots and other 
birds chattered among the trees, sel- 
dom showing themselves through the 
density of the foliage. In the water 
near the shore grew a bush with 
leaves much like the acacia, only 
smaller, and bearing a flower like one 
of those little worsted balls that 
ladies make to adorn their hoods, of 
a deep pink. This plant was so ex- 
tremely sensitive, that if in passing 
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we touched just the extremity of a 
bough, every leaf on that limb closed 
immediately and seemed entirely 
bare. 

We had been told that the lake 
where the desired flower was to be 
obtained lay on the land of a certain 
Sr. Silva; so after a pull of an hour 
or so we arrived at this house, and 
landed to inquire ; ascended the bank 
slimy with the rich Amazonian mud; 
passed under trees like umbrellas, so 
dense was the foliage, and full of the 
nests of the Brazilian mocking-bird, 
who chattered, screamed, and whistled 
at us in all the feathered tongues. 
As we approached we saw a dozen 
or so of half-nude Indian and Negro 
women leaving their occupations, and 
taking refuge behind the houses. 
We clapped our hands, invoked a 
blessing in Brazilian fashion upon the 
house and its inhabitants; and an old 
woman, the wife of said Silva, invited 
us into a room with floor and walls 
of earth, thatch of palm-leaves, and 
elegantly furnished with four ham- 
mocks, a bow and arrows, and a tin 
dipper. We accepted her hospitality; 
and after the customary compliments 
made the necessary inquiries, and 
were informed that in their lake the 
only specimens to be found were of 
a diminutive kind, much like our own 
pond-lily. As this was not what 
we were in search of, we took a drink 
of muddy water, returned to our 
canoe, woke up our Indians, and pro- 
ceeded. *Twould be a very long story 
to recount the numerous houses at 
which we stopped to inquire, and al- 
ways with the same luck. No one 
knew; but each one thought that in 
the next lake, a mile or so farther on, 
we should find some. 

We stopped, and examined the 
Colonia de Obidos, a settlement in- 
tended by the Brazilian Government 
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to be a home for retired soldiers, and 
which has cost some hundred thou- 
sand dollars, now falling into ruin 
and decay, with trees growing in the 
church, and only a few Indians in- 
habiting the unroofed houses. 

When we were about nine miles 
from the town the sun suddenly broke 
out in all its glory and heat, and we 
were glad to retire under the tolda or 
canopy of our canoe. Soon after we 
came to an igarapuy (vide Mayne 
Reid), into which we entered, and, 
after proceeding a short distance, en- 
countered some men cutting wood, of 
whom we again made our customary 
inquiries; and this time were told that 
in a lake only a short distance off the 
great Mogul had beert seen only a few 
days previously, but, as the creek 
leading into the lake was very much 
filled up with grass and weeds, we 
had better take their boy as a guide 
and go through the woods, which we 
accordingly did; and jumping from 
the canoe the little naked Indian 
with his bow and arrows took the 
lead, I with my rifle followed hard 
after, and the others brought up the 
rear. 

Once in the woods the scene 
changed; and, instead of the broiling 
rays of the sun, it was dark, damp, 
and with a musty smell, resembling 
the descent from noonday into a cel- 
lar. “T'was the first time I had pene- 
trated the woods on the low islands 
formed of river mud, and the scene 
was strange indeed. Gigantic trees 
of fantastic shapes, knotted, gnarled, 
and twisted; ferns and undergrowth 
of enormous size, and so dense that 
with great difficulty we could force 
our way through them. In the occa- 
sional opening, where a tree had been 
felled and the sun had penetrated, 
grass with stalks thicker than one’s 
thumb and higher than one’s head, 
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and among, around, and over all the 
lianas twined and twisted, binding 
all the vegetation together in one 
mass of cordage; and the whole 
scene impressed one forcibly and not 
particularly pleasantly with a sense 
of alligators, boa-constrictors, and 
all kinds of creeping and crawling 
things. 

The heat was intense, the air stag- 
nant; clothes seemed insufferable, and 
my rifle increased in weight with 
every step; and still the, Indian boy 
pushed on, turning and avoiding the 
impassable parts as though every 
inch of the primeval forest was 
familiar to him. 

Once we had to pass a muddy creek, 
over which extended the half-burnt 
trunk of a mammoth tree; the boy 
leaped lightly over, clinging to the 
trunk with his bare feet like a bird. 
I paused, looked around, across, below, 
where I saw the heads and vile little 
eyes of three alligators gazing hun- 
grily at me out of the mud and water 
in which they were lying, took my 
rifle in both hands like a balance-pole, 
and pushed over, expecting every 
step that my muddy boots would slip, 
and I should be precipitated into the 
slime below. I should think we had 
gone on in this way for a mile and a 
half when the boy said, “ There they 
are ;” and, looking ahead, I saw a large 
open space in the forest, covered with 
high grass. More eagerly I pushed 
on, gained the open, forced my .way 
through the high grass to the shore 
of a small pond, and— Eureka! 
The Victoria Regia lay before me. 

In spite of heat, dirt, and fatigue, 
I did feel enthusiastic, and gave utter- 
ance to some exclamations, which, as 
nobody present understood, have not 
been correctly reported, and I spare 
you the infliction. What I did do, 
however, was to give the boy a knife, 
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in case of alligators, and send him at 
once into the pond to cut with care a 
leaf, and bring it ashore, and then a 
bud. Flowers there were none open. 

Do you remember the Blockade 
Umbrella I bought just before leay- 
ing home? That and my rifle were 
the only things I had to measure 
with. I gave the preference to the 
more peaceful implement ; and if you 
will go to Shute’s on Washington 
Street, and get the length of one of his 
Blockade Umbrellas, price five dollars, 
and then multiply that by three and 
a half (the length I mean, not the 
price), you will have almost the exact 
diameter of the leaf that lay before 
me. 

I will not attempt to describe it. 
’Twould be in vain, and it has al- 
ready been done; but, in examining 
the under side of the leaf, I saw at a 
glance how Paxton took his idea of 
the Crystal Palace from the structure 
of this leaf. After admiring suffi- 
ciently while the boy scraped the 
thorns from the stem of the bud (for 
both flower and leaf are abundantly 
provided with sharp thorns resembling 
the thistle), I took my prize; and we 
retraced our steps, found our canoe, 
woke up our Indians, and paddled 
down stream towards home, which I 
reached about five, p.M., hot, sunburnt, 
weary, my clothes soaked with per- 
spiration, and hungry as a bear. I 
gave my bud to one of the girls, who 
put it in water, and after a refreshing 
bath sat down to dinner; and, while 
enjoying it, I heard a report behind 
me (where the bud was) like that of 
a gun, —I mean a very small potato 
pop-gun, — and, lo! the bud had burst 
and was rapidly opening. In the 
course of half an hour it was a per- 
fect flower of a pure white like our 
pond-lily, with the centre leaves of 
rose color gradually growing deeper till 


the centre was of a brilliant carmine; 
and, contrary to my expectations, 
it had a most delicious fragrance, as 
nearly resembling that of a ripe pine- 
apple as any thing I can compare it 
to. 

In the evening we had a great 
many visitors, who knew where I had 
gone, and came round to see what 
success I had met with. It does not 
take much to get up an excitement 
in these small places. I exhibited 
my flower with some pride, and was 
told that it was of a very rare kind, 
but smaller than the others. There 
are, as near as I can ascertain, three 
kinds. 1, yellow with black centre, 
common and very large. 2, rose col- 
ored, common and but little smaller; - 
and 3, the white with red centre, - 
which is like mine. I find they do 
not keep long. Mine this morning 
had lost the purity of its white leaves, 
and now exhibits quite a withered and 
dilapidated appearance; but, as it 
dries, red veins are making their ap- 
pearance in the white leaves so that 
it looks like a Spitzenberg apple. 

The size of mine when fully open 
was just about as large round as a 
large dinner-plate, and the stem the 
thickness of my thumb. 


IOWA COLLEGE. 


Or the fifty or sixty institutions 
projected under the name of college 
(or university), in Iowa, the oldest, by 
a number of years, is lowA COLLEGE; 
organized in 1847, opened at Daven- 
port in 1848, and removed to Grin- 
nell, Poweshicle County, in 1859. Iowa 
was a territory when it was founded. 
Several others projected earlier, as 
well as many projected later, have 
ceased to be; some have changed 
their form or organization; but this 
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institution, based originally on the 
New-England academy and college 
plan, by New-Englanders, has only 
grown and enlarged. It has now 
some features of method which have 
been developed from experience. _ 

Earlier than any State institution, 
it received young ladies, properly 
qualified, to college classes. In 1857 
a number of young ladies were ad- 
mitted at Davenport to the freshman 
class. When the college was re- 
opened at Grinnell, all the depart- 
ments and courses of study were 
opened to young ladies. Nothing 
but advantage has resulted from this 
arrangement, both in respect to 
scholarship and deportment. 

The founders could not establish 
a female seminary, nor could the 
friends of the college attempt it, and 
hope at the same time to endow the 
college. The expense of other teach- 
era, buildings, apparatus, endowments, 
&c. &c., could be saved by the union. 
The trustees were not clear on other 
points; but experiment has brought 
clearness. The simple rule of Hor- 
ace Mann, for the relations of the two 
classes of students, has been practi- 
cally observed: Free intercourse in 
the presence of instructors, and for all 
objects of education; otherwise, save 
at specified times and by permission, 
none. Most of the young ladies 
have pursued a three-years’ seminary 
course, called the Ladies’ Course; 
two, however, have gone through the 
college Classical Course, and several 
others are now doing so. As the 
grade of preparation among young 
ladies for entering the institution 
rises, — and there is a slow and steady 
movement upward, — such cases will 
multiply. It has not been found that 
young ladies, eyually prepared, were 
at all behind young men, in the more 
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difficult collegiate. studies, — mathe- 
matics, languages, science, or philoso- 
phy. 

Scientific education is placed on a 
par with classical education ; a four- 
years’ course being arranged for each. 
For several years: the college did 
what is quite common at the West, — 
allowed students preferring it to drop 
the ancient languages from the Clas- 
sical Course, completing the remain- 
ing studies in three years; and called 
this abbreviated and inferior curri- 
culum a “Scientific Course.” The 
present course under that name is 
quite different, and very full ; keeping 
pace with the Classical to the end of 
the sophomore year, in some studies ; 
though French is substituted for the 
freshman Latin (three terms), and 
chemistry for Greek; while German 
is substituted for the sophomore 
Latin (three terms), and physiology, 
comparative physiology, and botany, 
for the sophomore Greek, ll the 
mathematics, belles-lettres, physical 
science, political science, logic, moral 
science, and metaphysics of the 
junior and senior Classical years, 
are pursued by Scientific juniors 
and seniors, with the addition of in- 
tegral and differential calculus, sur- 
veying with practice, qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, natural his- 
tory, physics, and civil engineering. 
Some of these last are optional or 
alternative. 

There are now three regular courses 
of study in the college, — the Collegi- 
ate (Classical and Scientific), the La- 
dies’,and the Academy. From neces- 
sity, an English department, without 
prescribed’ course of study, is for the 
present maintained; and some “ nor- 
mal” students are classed with the 
English students. 

Geo. F. Magoun. 
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